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CliAPTER  I. 

AT  THE  ROCK. 

Only  the  beginning  of  October ;  but  tbe  woods 
and  dales  around  Chilling  were  variegated  witli 
the  autumn  foliage  of  many  colours ;  the  Welsh 
hills,  stretching  out  to  the  distance,  looked  gay 
with  their  light  and  shade ;  the  skies  were  blue 
and  cloudless — all  beautiful,  as  seen  from  the  win- 
dows of  that  fine  mansion,  the  Rock. 

In  one  of  its  gorgeous  drawing-rooms,  newly 
.  furnished  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  plea- 

sure of  the  new  wife,  and  quite  shining  again  with 
mirrors  and  gilding  and  resplendent  vanities,  sat 
Mrs.  Canterbury,  young  and  lovely  as  when  her 
husband  had  brought  her  home  fourteen  months 
before  ;  but  ten  times  vainer,  ten  times  more  self- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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willed  than  she  had  been  even  then.  She  was 
attn-ed  in  a  morning  robe  of  fine  white  French  cam- 
bric, fancifully  embroidered,  and  much  adorned  with 
rich  pink  ribbons  and  delicate  lace  ;  and — though 
her  sunny  curls  were  far  too  youthful  for  it — she 
wore  a  little  cap  of  the  same  pink  ribbons  and 
lace.  At  a  distance,  half  reclining  on  a  soft  velvet 
ottoman,  with  one  cushion  propping  up  her  back 
and  another  her  feet,  was  her  mother,  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Kage,  all  nerves  and  languishment  as 
usual,  but  looking  a  little  more  faded  than  ordi- 
nary in  the  clear  morning  light.  How  many  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Kage  had  taken  up  her 
abode  at  the  Eock,  and  how  many  more  she  in- 
tended to  remain,  she  kept  a  discreet  silence  upon. 
Its  luxurious  quarters  w^ere  on  a  difi'erent  scale 
from  those  of  her  own  home,  and  entirely  agree- 
able. 

Seated  near  Mrs.  Canterbury  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  but  now  entered — entered  unexpectedly, 
and  given  to  her  heart  a  wild  flutter  of  joyous 
confusion,  married  though  she  was.  Perhaps  his 
heart  fluttered  too,  for  he  had  once  thought  her 
more  of  an  angel  than  man,  young  ardent  man, 
often  thinks  woman.  If  so,  nothing  of  it  was  be- 
trayed in  his  manner,  which  was  calm,  equable, 
pleasant,  at  the  very  most,  as  a  well-regulated, 
self-controlled  man's  should  be  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  whatever  feelings  may  be  stirring  within 
liim.     It  was  Thomas  Kage. 

'  Do  you  find  me  altered  ?'  she  was  asking  him, 
with  rising  blushes  and  a  tremor  that  could  not 
be  concealed. 

'  Altered  for  the  better.  I  never  saw  you  look- 
ing so  well,  or  so — ' 

*  So  what?'  returned  she,  in  her  conscious 
vanity. 

'  So  fascinating,  Caroline.  I  know  not  why  I 
should  have  hesitated ;  for  such  praise,  honestly 
given,  cannot  do  harm  to  a  married  woman.' 

But  the  word  was  spoken  without  the  smallest 
warmth ;  for  all  the  admiration  he  displayed,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  said,  *  so  ugly.'  In  the 
midst  of  her  amusement,  Mrs.  Canterbury  felt  a 
latent  pique. 

'  1  think  that  must  be  a  new  theory  ;  is  it  one 
of  your  own  ?' 

*  I  should  have  said,  oiir/ht  not,'  he  replied, 
correcting  the  former  phrase.  ^  How  is  Mr.  Can- 
terbury this  morning  ?' 

'  0,  he  is  very  well !'  was  the  careless  answer. 
'  He  is  always  in  his  study  from  ten  till  twelve, 
busy  with  his  tenants  and  his  farm-business  and 
all  that  trumpery.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  happy,  Caroline,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Kage  ;  and  he  certainly  spoke  heartily 
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now.  '  I  trust  you  have  found  the  bliss  in  your 
married  life  that  you  hoped  for — found  it  in  all 
ways.' 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  of  course  I  have,'  she  flip- 
pantly said,  but  with  the  crimson  rising  in  her 
lovely  cheeks.  '  0  Thomas,'  she  continued  in  a 
deeper  tone,  '  do  not  let  us  play  at  talking  fine 
with  each  other.  You  know  that  in  marrying  a 
man  of — of — Mr.  Canterbury's  age,  one  does  not 
expect  a  bower  of  bliss,  all  lilies  and  roses.' 

'Very  true,'  he  quietly  replied;  'one  cannot 
have  everything  in  the  very  brightest  of  marriages. 
You  have  a  superfluity  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and 
that,  I  expect,  is  what  you  married  for.' 

'  Of  course,  I  have  everything  in  that  way — 
more  than  a  superfluity,'  replied  Mrs.  Canterbury, 
her  voice  just  a  little  fractious.  '  And  then  he  is 
60  fond  of  me  !     That's  very  tiresome.' 

Mr.  Kage  slightly  laughed. 

*I  can  tell  you  that  it  is,'  she  emphatically  re- 
peated. '  I  must  not  go  out  at  night,  lest  I  take 
cold ;  I  must  not  run  out  at  will  by  day,  lest  I 
fatigue  myself.  I  am  not  rheumatic,  and  I'm  not 
quite  sixty.' 

*  All  to  your  benefit,  no  doubt.  I  daresay  you 
find  it  so.' 

'  I  might,  if  I  tried  it ;  but  when  he  says  I  am 
not  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything,  I  immediately 
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go  and  do  it.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Thomas/  she 
added  more  earnestly,  '  I  have  found  out  that  to 
have  all  your  wishes  fulfilled  ere  expressed,  to  know 
beforehand  that  your  slightest  whim  will  be  carried 
out,  does  not  bring  happiness.  It  creates  weari- 
ness and  satiety,  but  never  happiness.  I  often 
wish  myself  back  in  the  old  days,  when  we  had 
but  five  hundred  a-jear,  and  I  had  to  tease  mamma 
before  I  could  get  a  new  dress  bought.  It  seems 
now  that  to  cut  and  contrive,  and  spin  out  our 
income,  was  a  real  pleasure  :  it  was  a  daily  object 
to  live  for,  don't  you  see  ?  Not  that  I  would  part 
with  any  of  my  present  wealth  ;  I'd  not  grumble 
if  it  were  more.' 

'More,  Mrs.  Canterbury!'  he  exclaimed,  and 
his  astonishment  was  genuine.  '  If  I  had  as  many 
hundreds  a-year  as  you  have  thousands,  I  should 
feel  rich  enough  for  an  emperor.'  _ 

*  Are  you  going  to  call  me  that.''  she  asked,  her 
countenance  paling,  her  voice  falling  low,  though 
the  conversation  could  but  be  unheard ;  for  Mrs. 
Kage,  buried  in  her  distant  cushions,  and  sniffing 
at  her  essence-bottles,  turned  neither  ear  nor  heed 
nor  thought  to  them.  Before  her  daughter's  mar- 
riage, it  was  high-treason  for  Thomas  Kage  to  at- 
tempt to  say  a  word  to  her.  He  might  talk  at  will 
now. 

'  It  is  your  name.' 
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'  Not  to  you.  Surely  I  may  be  *'  Caroline,"  as 
before.  What  need  is  there  of  formality  between 
cousins  ?' 

'Just  as  you  please,'  he  said  in  a  civil  tone  of 
ready  acquiescence,  but  with  nothing  in  it  of  a 
warmer  feeling.  *  Some  ladies  would  take  offence 
at  being  addressed  indiscriminately  by  their  Chris- 
tian name  after  marriage.' 

'  How  was  it  Mr.  Canterbury  met  you  last 
night  ?'  she  resumed.     '  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  Quite  accidental^.  I  was  quitting  the  rail- 
way station,  on  my  arrival  at  Aberton,  when  his 
carriage  drove  past.  He  saw  me,  and  stopped  it, 
and  made  me  promise  to  come  over  to-day.' 

*  "WTiiich  otherwise  you  would  not  have  done,' 
she  quickly  rejoined. 

'  Well,  I  had  been  fancying  it  might  not  be 
convenient  to  me  to  spare  the  time.' 

'  I  wonder  Mr.  Canterbury  did  not  think  to 
mention  it.  He  went  to  a  gentleman's  dinner- 
party at  Aberton  last  night,  and  was  at  home  by 
eleven.  But,  do  you  know,  it  seems  to  me  he  has 
become  forgetful  of  late  ?  I  don't  think  he  can  be 
remembering  it  at  all,  or  he  would  be  here.' 

*He  is — '  getting  old,  was  on  the  tip  of  Thomas 
Kage's  tongue;  but  he  arrested  the  words  in  time. 
Yv^ith  that  fair  young  wife  before  him,  they  would 
have  sounded  like  a  sin. 
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*  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Thomas,  all 
these  many  months  ?' 

'  Working.' 

*  We  hear  of  you  now  and  again  at  rare  mo- 
ments, through  Sarah  Annesley  or  Mrs.  Dunn, 
who  both  correspond  with  the  Miss  Canterburys.' 

*I  scarcely  ever  see  either  of  the  two,'  he  re- 
marked. '  Sprah  Annesley  goes  sometimes  to 
Mrs.  Garston's,  but  her  hours  for  calling  are  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  and  we  only  meet  by  chance.' 

'  The  deaf  old  body !  Is  she  as  exacting  as 
ever  ?' 

*  Much  the  same,'  he  answered,  with  a  slight 
smile  at  the  reminiscence.  *  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Miss  Canterburys  had  quitted  the 
Piock.     How  was  it  ?' 

A  faintly-conscious  red  increased  the  delicate 
bloom  on  Caroline  Canterbury's  cheeks.  She  toyed 
for  a  moment  with  her  watch-chain  before  re- 
plying. 

'  All  parties  thought  it  better  that  they  should 
have  a  home  of  their  own.  At  Thornhedge  Villa 
they  are  independent.' 

'  And  were  they  not  so  here  ?' 

'  Of  course,  in  a  degree.  It  does  not  do  to 
have  a  second  mistress  in  a  house.  I  am  suffi- 
cient, without  Olive.' 

'  Certainly.     Was  she  a  second  mistress  ?' 
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'  She  wanted  to  be.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  miglit  have  added  tliat  Olive 
wanted  to  be  only  in  what  concerned  herself;  but 
she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  be  strictly  honest  in 
speech. 

*  I  think  your  mamma  looks  considerably  older, 
Caroline.' 

'  Do  you  ?  She  has  put  too  much  bloom  on 
her  cheeks  this  morning,  and  that  always  brings 
out  the  wrinkles.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether 
old  people  really  look  younger  for  sailing  under 
false  colours — rouge,  dyed  hair,  powdered  skin — 
or  older  ?' 

*  Older,  most  decidedly,'  he  said.  'Never  you 
touch  any  such  things,  Caroline.' 

*  I !  It  will  be  ages  and  ages  before  I  require 
any.' 

She  crossed  the  room  to  ring  the  bell,  laugh- 
ing as  she  did  so,  and  then  slipped  out.  The 
answer  to  the  summons  was  a  nurse  with  an  in- 
fant. The  young  mother  took  him  in  her  arms 
outside  the  door,  and  carried  him  to  the  window, 
where  Mr.  Kage  was  then  standing,  looking  out. 

'  Is  not  mine  a  darling  baby  ?' 

He  turned  round  quickly,  and  saw  her  hold- 
ing the  child  towards  him.  His  calm  pale  face 
changed  to  hectic  —  a  glowing  carmine  red,  as 
bright  as  that  on  Mrs.  Kage's,  spreading  even  to 
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the  roots  of  his  hair.  It  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise.  Whatever  the 
root  of  the  emotion,  it  did  not  extend  to  his 
manner,  and  he  rallied  bravely. 

'A  fine  child,  indeed.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
try  my  hand  at  nursing  ?' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  put  the  infant  into  his  arms. 

'  A  fine  child  you  call  him  !  That  is  a  com- 
pliment very  wide  of  the  mark,  sir,  or  else  it 
betrays  how  much  you  know  about  babies.  He  is 
not  a  fine  child,  for  he  is  remarkably  small ;  but 
he  is  a  very  pretty  one.  They  say  he  has  my  ejes, 
and  all  my  features.' 

'  I  think  he  is  like  you.  One  can  never  trace 
much  resemblance  to  anybody  in  these  young 
faces.' 

'  You  seemed  astonished,  Thomas,  Avhen  I 
brought  him  in.     Did  you  not  know  of  his  birth?' 

'Yes,  I  saw  it  in  the  Times.  He  was  born 
just  twelve  months  after  your  wedding-day.' 

'  How  did  you  know  that  ?'  she  asked. 

'  I  remembered  the  date — the  18th  of  August.' 

'What  a  memory  you  must  have!'  she  said 
rather  flippantly — or  it  sounded  so  in  his  ears. 
'  You  are  not  half  as  awkward  at  holding  him  as 
Mr.  Canterbury  is,'  she  continued,  after  a  pause. 

'No  ?  Charlotte,  my  sister,  says  I  am  a  first- 
rate  nurse.' 
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'  0,  poor  creature — the  idea  of  bringing  her  up  ! 
She  has  nine  hundred  children,  has  she  not  ?' 

*  She  has  nine.' 

'  Nine !  that's  nearly  as  bad.  I  hope  I  shall 
never  have  more  than  this  one  darling.  I  could 
not  afford  any  love  for  another — he  has  it  all.' 

'  What  is  his  name  ?' 

'  Thomas.' 

Mr.  Kage  looked  up  quickly. 

*  Thom — '  But  his  eager  tone  was  changed 
for  an  indifferent  one.  'Who  chose  that  old- 
fashioned  name  ?' 

'I  chose  it,'  she  answered,  casting  down  her 
drooping  eyelids  towards  some  point  on  the  baby's 
dress.     'I  like  the  name.' 

The  child  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in 
strange  arms,  and  set  up  a  scream ;  Mrs.  Kage  set 
up  a  louder,  and,  dropping  some  of  her  scent - 
bottles,  which  she  was  never  seen  without,  stopped 
her  ears.  Mrs.  Canterbury  laughed,  and  took  the 
infant. 

'Make  that  jouv  object,  Caroline,'  he  v»-his- 
pered. 

'  My  object!     I  don't  understand.' 

'  You  were  saying  just  now — at  least,  I  under- 
stood you  to  imply  it — that  you  had  not  much 
object  in  life.  Make  the  training  of  your  child 
your  object ;  bring  him  up  to  good.'' 
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Mrs.  Canterbury  opened  wide  her  violet-blue 
eyes. 

'Good!'  she  echoed  wonderingly.  'He  will 
have  good  enough,  in  all  reason,  Thomas.  He  is 
born  to  loads  of  wealth.' 

'  And  without  constant,  never-tiring  training, 
the  wealth  may  prove  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion,' 
he  rejoined,  a  grave  earnest  light  in  his  honest 
dark  eyes.  '  Precept  must  be  upon  precept,  you 
know  :  ''  Line  upon  line  ;  here  a  little,  and  there 
a  little." ' 

You  know !  It  had  been  with  more  reason 
had  he  said,  '  you  do  not  know ; '  for  Caroline 
Kage,  now  Caroline  Canterbury,  had  never  herself 
received  any  training  of  this  kind  whatsoever. 

The  nurse,  quitting  the  room  with  the  baby, 
had  the  door  wide  open,  when  some  one  passed  it 
at  the  moment,  and  glanced  in.  Mrs.  Kage,  hap- 
pening to  be  looking  round  from  her  far  sofa, 
caught  a  glimpse,  but  no  more. 

'  Who  was  that  ?'  she  sharply  called  out. 

But  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Kage,  talking 
face  to  face  as  they  stood  together,  had  seen  no 
one. 

'  It  was  the  nurse,  mamma ;  she  has  taken 
baby  away.' 

'  It  was  a  lady's  hat,'  said  Mrs.  Kage.  '  Now 
do  look,  Caroline  !     It  may  be  one  of  those  Can- 
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tcrbiiry  women;  thougii  I  hare  given  my  orders. 
—Well  •?' 

She  broke  off  as  Caroline  opened  tlie  door  and 
sliut  it  again. 

'  There's  not  a  soul,  mamma.' 

Mrs.  Kage  supposed  she  must  have  been  mis- 
taken. In  point  of  fact,  Caroline  had  not  given 
herself  time  to  reconnoitre,  or  she  would  have 
seen  the  butler  ushering  Miss  Canterbury'  into  her 
father's  study.  Mrs.  Kage  suddenl}'  became  awake 
to  her  own  claims,  and  imperatively  summoned 
Thomas  Kage  to  approach  her  ottoman. 

'  What  brought  you  into  the  country,  Thomas '?' 
she  asked  in  an  affected  voice. 

'  The  rail,  madam.' 

'  Farceur  !     I  meant  what  did  you  come  for  ?' 

'  The  old  business  on  which  I  came  down 
occasionally  some  time  ago.  In  fact,  to  see  Mr. 
Rashburn.' 

'  Dear  me  !  Rashburn  ?     Who  may  he  be  ?' 

*  An  iron-master  at  Aberton.' 

Mrs.  Kage  suddenly  emptied  an  essence-bottle. 
Iron-masters  could  not  be  expected  to  come  be- 
tween the  wind  and  her  nobility. 

'  And  to  think  that  you  would  not  go  to  India 
to  be  a  Nabob,  Thomas  !  Such  a  delightful  offer, 
that  of  being  made  into  a  Nabob  !  How  could  you 
refuse  it '?' 
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Caroline  Canterbury,  standing  hy.  turned  and 
glanced  at  liim — perhaps  not  intentionally;  let  us 
give  her  the  credit  for  that.  He  did  not  look  back 
at  her ;  and  there  rose  up  resentment  in  her  vain 
woman's  heart  at  the  slight. 

'India  is  not  a  healthy  climate,  Mrs.  Kage/ 
he  said ;  '  it  is  apt  to  entail  liver-complaint.  I 
was  careful  of  myself,  you  see.' 

'  It  did  not  give  your  father  liver-complaint,' 
she  returned  rather  tartly,  as  if  the  declining  to 
go  out  had  been  a  personal  affront  to  herself. 

'  It  killed  him,  for  all  that,'  answered  Thomas 
in  a  low  tone. 

'  Dear  me  !  I  wish  you'd  not  talk  about  such 
things  as  ''killing."  Pour  me  out  some  more 
elder-water,  Thomas  ;  there's  the  flacon.  I'm  sure 
when  Sir  Charles  quitted  London — ' 

A  rather  startling  interruption  caused  Mrs. 
Kage  to  break  off  what  she  had  been  about  to  say: 
that  is,  it  startled  Iter,  To  see  Mr.  Canterbury- 
come  into  the  room  with  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
two  in  animated  conversation,  was  a  sort  of  shock; 
for  it  convinced  ]\Irs.  Kage  that  it  was  Miss  Can- 
terbury who  had  passed  along  the  hall  towards 
the  library  to  hold  communication  with  her  father ; 
and  all  such  communication  Mrs.  Kage  was  most 
anxious  to  prevent  just  now. 

Even   so.     Miss   Canterbury  —  her   sense   of 
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right,  her  best  feelings,  her  good  and  noble  mind 
sadly  outraged  by  the  news  that  had  reached  her 
touching  the  premeditated  disinheritance  —  had 
come  to  remonstrate,  and  went  straight  into  the 
library  to  her  father's  presence,  in  spite  of  the 
new  footman's  attempt  to  stop  her. 

But  Miss  Canterbury  gained  nothing  by  it. 
^^lether  Mr.  Canterbury  suspected  her  errand — 
though  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  least  suspicious — 
or  whether  he  had  been  warned  by  Mrs.  Kage  not 
to  expose  himself  to  remonstrance,  or  had  pro- 
mised that  much  to  his  wife,  yielding  wholly  to 
her  sway,  powerful  over  him  then,  certain  it  was 
that  the  master  of  the  Rock  rose  up  in  a  sort  of 
hasty  fright,  and  all  but  stopped  his  ears  in  his 
daughter's  face.  Finding  that  did  not  stop  what 
she  was  about  to  say,  he  suddenly  quitted  the 
library  and  took  refuge  in  the  drawing-room. 
Olive  followed  him  :  she  had  come  to  speak,  and 
she  would  do  it. 

It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that,  seeing  Mr. 
Kage  there,  Olive  should  hastily  conclude  he, 
young  Mrs.  Canterbury's  only  male  relative,  was 
a  party  to  the  plot.  Since  that  dinner,  on  a  cer- 
tain Easter  Monday,  he  had  never  been  at  the 
Eock.  Olive,  in  her  somewhat  hasty  judgment, 
felt  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  summoned  from 
London  to  the  conference  to  strengthen  his  rela- 
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lives'  cause  against  tliat  of  Mr.  Canterbury's 
daughters.  Finding  any  other  stranger  there, 
Olive  might  have  forced  herself  to  present  silence ; 
him  she  regarded  not. 

At  first  it  was  a  Babel  of  tongues — all  speak- 
ing at  once,  and  Mrs.  Kage  contributing  the  larg- 
est share,  hoping  to  put  Miss  Canterbury  down. 
Olive's  tone  was  perfectly  courteous,  rather  sub- 
dued, but  resolute.  Thomas  Kage  would  have 
retired,  but  Olive's  enemies  would  not  let  him ; 
they  hoped  his  presence  might  deter  her  from 
saying  much. 

*  Was  it  not  enough  to  drive  us  from  our 
home  ?'  were  nearly  the  first  distinct  words  heard 
from  Olive,  more  in  plaint  than  anger ;  and  her 
manner  to  her  father  was  strictly  respectful.  '  How 
distressing  that  was  to  us,  papa,  you  never  knew  ; 
but  that  was  as  nothing  to  the  present  contem- 
plated injustice.  Sir,  the  whole  county  will  ring 
with  indignation  if  it  be  carried  out.' 

*  What  injustice  ?'  responded  Mr.  Canterbury, 
in  a  timid  tone,  helplessly  looldng  by  turns  at  his 
wife  and  her  mother,  as  if  he  needed  protection. 

She,  Caroline,  went  up  to  him  and  put  her 
arm  within  his.  They  were  near  an  inlaid  table 
bearing  its  glasses  of  choicest  fiowers  ;  Mrs.  Kage 
had  not  left  her  sofa  ;  Olive  was  at  right-angles 
between  them.     The  j'oung  barrister,  finding  his 
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€xit  from  the  room  stopped,  turned  to  the  window 
and  stood  there  looking  out,  his  back  towards 
them. 

*  The  injustice  of  disinheriting  us,  vour  unof- 
fending and  always  dutiful  daughters — we  have 
ever  been  so,  sir;  you  know  we  have  —  and  of 
bequeathing  your  money  to  strangers,'  said  Olive, 
in  reply. 

Mrs.  Kage  let  fall  a  bottle  of  something  which 
filled  the  room  with  odour  and  stained  the  otto- 
man. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Canterbury,  this  is  really  shock- 
ing. You  call  your  papa's  beloved  son  a  stran- 
ger!' 

*  Yes,  Olive,  he  is  my  son,'  repeated  Mr.  Can- 
terbury, as  if  it  were  something  to  catch  at. 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  sir.  And,  as  your 
son,  he  ought  to  receive  a  large  proportion  of  your 
fortune.  Mrs.  Canterbury  ought  also  to  receive  a 
suitable  portion  ;  she  is  your  wife.  Think  not  we 
would  wish  to  be  unjust,  sir,  or  to  deprive  others 
of  what  they  ought  to  receive.  You  might  provide 
amply  for  them — what,  perhaps,  even  themselves 
would  think  ample — but  you  should  also  provide 
for  us.  Mrs.  Canterbury,  speak  :  am  I  urging 
anything  that  is  not  perfect^  fair  and  just  ?' 

*  Now,  Olive,  don't  bring  me  in,'  said  the 
young   wife   in   pretty  affectation.      'I  told  Mr. 
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Canterbury  these  things  were  to  be  settled  without 
me;  that  I  should  say  nothing,  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  he  likes  to  leave  his  money  to  me  and 
the  ducky,  of  course  he  can ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  leaves  it  to  your  part  of  the  family,  I  don't 
prevent  him.     I  am  neuter.' 

'  In  taking  your  word,  Mrs.  Canterbury,'  re- 
plied Olive,  and  she  was  unable  quite  to  repress 
all  signs  of  sarcasm,  '  I  can  only  remark  that, 
were  I  you,  I  would  not  be  neuter.  You  might 
respect  your  husband's  good  name,  and  urge  him 
to  remember  it. — Papa,  it  is  the  thought  of  you, 
no  less  than  our  own  claims,  the  hope  that  no 
shadow  may  rest  upon  your  memory  in  future 
years,  that  has  brought  me  up  this  day.' 

'  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  procedure  for  you 
to  come  at  all,  my  dearest  Miss  Canterbury,  what- 
ever may  have  been  your  motive,'  drawled  Mrs. 
Kage. 

'  Friends  in  plenty  would  have  come  for  me, 
madam ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  subject  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  confined  to  the  family;  hence 
the  motive  of  my  procedure,'  retorted  Olive. — '  Papa, 
will  you  do  me  and  my  sisters  justice  ?  Will  you 
leave  us  a  fair  share  of  your  great  wealth?  AVe 
were  brought  up  to  expect  it.' 

No  man  living — I  think  this  has  been  said  be- 
fore— could  bear  reproach  or  interference  less  well 
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than  George  Canterbury.  He  stood  now  some- 
thing like  the  ass  between  the  bundles  of  hay, 
looking  at  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Kage  by  turns. 
Olive's  strong  impression  as  she  watched  him 
was,  that  a  portion  of  his  mental  vigour  had  de- 
parted. 

'  I — I — you  said  what  I  left  my  daughters  was 
a  fair  share,  Mrs.  Kage,'  uttered  the  unhappy  gen- 
tleman, appealing  to  the  ottoman. 

A  delicate  pink  tinged  the  lady's  faded  nose. 
She  buried  it  in  some  pungent  smelling-salts. 

'  0,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  ask  my  senti- 
ments, dear  Mr.  Canterbury,  I  can  but  express 
them.  I  do  think  it  a  very  nice  sum  indeed  for 
single  young  ladies.' 

Olive  turned  towards  her. 

'  It  is  five  thousand  pounds.' 

*  For  each  of  you,  dear  Miss  Canterbury.' 

*  And  you,  madam,  receive  ten  thousand  in  the 
same  will.' 

Mrs.  Kage  gracefully  opened  her  fan. 

'  Eeally  these  are  Mr.  Canterbury's  affairs,  not 
mine.     I  am  surprised  at  you.  Miss  Canterbury.' 

'  Father,'  pleaded  Olive  with  emotion,  taldng 
a  step  towards  him,  '  you  have  very  ample  wealth. 
It  is  more  than  ample  to  provide  munificently 
for  whomsoever  you  will.  Think  of  the  injustice, 
should  we,  your  children,  be  excluded  from  it.' 
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'  The  baby  is  his  own  chikl,'  resentfully  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Kage. — '  Thomas  dear,  do  pray  get 
me  another  cushion  for  my  back.  And  set  light  to 
a  pastile,  will  you  ?     I  am  overpowered.' 

'  That  son  may  die,'  said  Olive,  looking  at  her 
father  and  Mrs.  Canterbury. 

Nobody  spoke. 

'  Thomas,  then  !  don't  you  hear  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Kage  fractiously.     '  I  want  a  pastile  lighted.' 

Mr.  Kage  reluctantly  turned  from  the  window. 
Olive  continued  to  follow  out  her  argument. 

'  Should  the  child  die,  the  wdiole  property — if 
what  I  hear  be  true — is  to  lapse  to  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury. It  is  to  be  hers  unconditionally,  at  her  sole 
and  entire  disposal.  The  whole  property,'  empha- 
tically repeated  Olive,  *  save  this  wretched  five 
thousand  pounds  to  us,  and  the  ten  thousand  be- 
queathed to  Mrs.  Kage.' 

'  0,  but  you  know  he  is  not  going  to  die,' 
broke  in  Mrs.  Canterbury,  in  the  same  pretty 
little  voice  of  affectation  that  she  used  throughout 
the  scene. 

And  Thomas  Kage,  who  held  a  pastile  in  one 
hand  and  a  light  in  the  other,  forgot  both,  and 
stood  gazing  at  her  as  if  transfixed  by  wdiat  he 
heard. 

'  You  do  not  only  destroy  our  prospects,  sir, 
but  our  happiness,'  proceeded  Olive.     '  I  speak 
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more  particularly  of  Jane.  Her  marriage  %youlcl 
have  taken  place  before  Christmas,  and  now  Lord 
Rufort  lias  ordered  liis  son  to  break  off  the  match. 
Papa,' — and  Olive's  eyes  filled,  which  only  made 
her  raise  her  head  more  proudly, — '  it  is  a  great 
humiliation  to  bring  upon  your  daughters.' 

Mr.  Canterbury  fidgeted  on  his  legs  ;  but  his 
wife  held  his  arm  tight :  he  could  not  fidget  that. 

'  You  have  not  done  it  of  your  own  free  will,' 
pursued  Olive.  *  And,  that  you  have  not,  is  well 
known  to  all;  for  you  have  been  ever  kind  to  us. 
You  would  be  so  still  were  you  left  uninfluenced. 
Will  you  be  so,  papa  ?  will  you  only  be  just  ?' 

The  uncomfortable  state  of  indecision  displayed 
by  Mr.  Canterbury's  countenance  was  almost  cu- 
rious to  look  upon.  Thomas  Kage  remarked  it 
with  surprise. 

*  For  goodness'  sake  let  this  end,'  murmured 
the  indulged  \die  in  her  husband's  earV  '  Get  rid 
of  her.' 

And  Mr.  Canterbury,  thus  prompted,  took  a 
spurt  of  courage. 

•'  I  will  take  these  family  matters  into  consi- 
deration, and  you  shall  then  hear  from  me,'  he 
said,  addressing  his  daughter.  '  You  had  better 
now  retire,  Olive.' 

Without  any  resistance,  only  with  a  slight  bow 
to  Mr.  Kage,  Olive  swept  to  the  door ;  but  ere  she 
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had  ^Yell  gained  it,  she  turned  to  speak,  address- 
ing particularly  Mrs.  Kage  and  Mrs.  Canterbury. 

'  Pardon  me  that  I  say  a  last  word.  If  the 
result  of  my  father's  consideration  be  unfavourable 
to  us,  if  the  birthright  of  his  children  is  thus  to 
pass  from  them  to  you,  I  can  only  assert,  from  my 
true  heart,  that  we  shall  be  happier  in  our  poverty 
than  you  will  be  in  the  wealth  so  gained.  It  is 
far  better  to  be  the  spoiled  than  the  spoilers.' 

Another  moment  and  Olive  was  gone. 

Mr.  Canterbury,  feeling  rather  little  no  doubt 
in  many  respects,  intimating  that  he  had  some 
matter  of  business  on  hand,  and  would  return  in 
a  few  minutes,  slipped  away  to  his  library;  and 
Mrs.  Kage,  with  her  collection  of  nerve  auxiliaries, 
stepped  daintily  from  the  room  to  enjoy  the  com- 
posing quiet  of  her  own  chamber. 

Which  left  ^Irs.  Canterbury  and  Thomas  Kage 
alone.        ^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  SOLEMN  WAENING. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Thomas  Kage,  strangely 
silent,  stood  looking  from  the  window  again,  his 
back  to  the  room.  She,  Mrs.  Canterbury,  stole 
up  to  see  what  he  might  be  gazing  at ;  surely  at 
something  particular,  with  that  intent  stare  !  But 
no.  The  beautiful  slopes  with  the  groups  of  au- 
tumn flowers  lay  beneath ;  the  park  beyond,  with 
its  fine  trees  and  its  herds  of  deer ;  the  charming 
scenery  went  stretching  around  in  the  distance. 
But  this  was  no  unusual  sight ;  and  of  men  and 
women  there  were  none. 

'  What  are  you  looldng  at,  Thomas  ?' 

The  question  aroused  him.  His  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  came  back  to  present  things  with  a 
start. 

'  Looking  at  ?  0,  nothing.  Nothing  in  par- 
ticular.' 

'  I  wish  you'd  open  the  window.  This  dis- 
turbance has  made  me  quite  hot.' 
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He  flung  up  the  wide  sash  of  plate-glass.  And 
some  one  walking  along  the  broad  path  close  un- 
derneath, that  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house — 
some  one  who  had  just  come  into  view  from  the 
house — turned  upon  them  a  steady  gaze  as  they 
stood  there  side  by  side.  It  was  Olive  Canter- 
bury. 

*  Where  can  she  have  been  lingering  ?'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Canterbury;  and  the  words  must 
undoubtedly  have  reached  Olive,  for  the  resentful, 
haughty  tone  was  by  no  means  a  subdued  one. 
'  Surreptitiously  cross-questioning  Neel,  perhaps, 
as  to  our  sayings  and  doings.' 

Any  one  less  likely  than  Olive  Canterbury  to 
cross  -  question  '  surreptitiously'  could  not  well 
have  been  found.  Thomas  Kage  made  no  reply 
whatever  ;  he  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into 
thought  again.  The  sweet  perfume  of  the  gay- 
looking  autumnal  flowers  came  wafting  in;  and 
Miss  Canterbury,  with  her  stately  sweeping  walk, 
passed  on  to  the  small  side-park  entrance,  and  so 
out  of  sight. 

*  Did  you  ever  witness  such  a  scene,  Thomas  ? 
Quite  vulgar,  as  mamma  expressed  it.' 

Thomas  Kage,  lost  in  a  reverie,  made  no  reply, 
although  he  must  have  heard  her. 

*  This  has  given  you  a  specimen  of  what  those 
Canterbury  women   can  be.      That  is  mamma's 
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name  for  them  —  "'Canterbury  women."  After 
this,  I  should  think  they  woukl  he  forbidden  the 
house.' 

But  still  Thomas  Kage  did  not  answer.  His 
hand,  with  the  deep  mourning-ring  worn  on  it  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  was  lifted  to  push  back  his 
dark  hair  from  his  right  temple ;  his  dark  eyes, 
fixed  again  unconsciously  on  the  distant  land- 
scape, wore  a  dreamy  expression.  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury feeling  herself  neglected,  went  to  the  hearth 
and  began  knocking  the  fire  about  with  strange 
petulance. 

'  Caroline !' 

The  accent  was  so  sharply  imperative  that  she 
dropped  the  poker  and  turned  to  him. 

'  Did  I  understand  clearly  —  that  Mr.  Can- 
terbury's large  fortune  goes  unconditionally  to 
you  ?' 

'  No  ;  not  if  you  understood  that.  The  greater 
portion  goes  to  the  child.  I  have  my  settlement 
and — ' 

'  I  was  alluding  to  the  contingency  of  the 
child's  death,'  he  quickly  interrupted.  '  In  that 
case  it  becomes  yours  ?' 

'  In  that  case,  yes.' 

'  Caroline,  take  the  advice  of  a  friend  —  you 
know  I  am  one.  Do  not  allow  the  property  to 
be  so  willed.' 
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^  But  why  ?'  she  rejoined,  resuming  her  place 
by  his  side.  '  If  my  baby  should  die,  what  more 
natural  than  that  his  money  should  revert  to  me  ? 
Not  that  he  is  going  to  die,  or  likely  to  die.  He 
is  a  hearty  little  fellow.' 

^  Let  it  not  revert  to  you,'  repeated  Mr.  Kage. 
'  Caroline,  I  am  advising  you  as  I  would  my  own 
sister ;  as  one  for  whose  true  welfare  I  have  as 
much  interest  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  have. 
I  say  it  to  you  emphatically  :  do  not  suffer  things 
to  be  so  arranged  that  this  great  wealth  shall 
revert  to  you  on  the  contingency  of  the  child's 
death.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  none  of  it  ought  to  revert 
to  me  ?' 

'  Either  none,  or  but  a  small  portion.  You 
will  have  a  very  large  and  ample  income  with- 
out it.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you  say  this. 
It  sounds  very  unreasonable.' 

'  For  one  thing,  you  may  marry  again — most 
probably  would  do  so.  And  your  second  hus- 
band—' 

*  What  ever  are  3^ou  talking  of?'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Canterbury,  breaking  the  pause  he  had  come  to 
abruptly.  '  You  speak  mysteriously,  and  are  look- 
ing mysteriously,  just  as  though  your  visions  were 
far  away,  in  the  future  or  in  the  past.' 
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Very  true.  His  eyes  wore  their  far-off  dreamy 
gaze,  his  voice  its  most  dreamy  tone. 

*  I  once  saw  a  good  deal  of — '  he  hesitated  for 
a  moment — '  of  ill,  arising  out  of  a  will  of  this 
kind.^  The  property  was  not  a  tithe  of  what  your 
child's  will  he.  It  was  hut  a  few  poor  hundreds 
a-year — some  three  or  four — but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  left  was  productive  of  much  after  dis- 
tress.' 

'  Are  not  such  wills  made  every  day  ?' 

'  They  are.  And  I  do  not  know  why  this  one 
peculiar  case  should  have  thrust  itself  so  forcibly 
on  my  remembrance.  Nevertheless,  take  my  ad- 
vice— it  is  not  possible  that  I  can  urge  anything 
on  you  more  emphatically  than  I  would  this.  Do 
not  let  any  vast  sum  accrue  to  you  in  the  event  of 
your  boy's  death.  Your  second  husband' — his  tone 
changed  here  to  one  of  lightness — '  might  get  to 
wish  him  out  of  the  way.' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather  premature  in 
speaking  of  my  second  husband?'  asked  Mrs.  Can- 
terbury in  sarcasm. 

'Pardon  me,  Caroline,  no;  not  in  this  case. 
We  lawyers  have  to  look  forward  to  all  kinds  of 
possibilities,'  he  continued  with  a  smile.  '  Just  as 
doctors  probe  wounds,  we  must  probe  feelings.  I 
have  not  quite  done  with  yours  jet.' 

'  Well  ?     Go  on.' 
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*  When  Miss  Canterbury  was  speaking  here 
just  now,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  be  listen- 
ing to  a  fable.  Is  it  true  that  any  such  measure 
can  be  in  contemplation  as  the  disinheriting  of 
Mr.  Canterbury's  daughters  ?' 

'  They  are  to  have  five  thousand  pounds  each, 
including  Mrs.  Dunn.  And  they  came  into  five 
thousand  each  on  the  death  of  their  mother. 
^Yh.SLt  are  you  staring  at,  Thomas  ?' 

He  was  looking  at  her  fixedly,  wonderingly, 
almost  reproachfully.  The  gaze  said  volumes,  and 
the  soft  bloom  on  Mrs.  Canterbury's  cheeks  grew 
a  shade  brighter;  her  violet-blue  eyes  seemed  to 
take  a  darker  tinge. 

*  Were  such  injustice  to  be  committed,  Caroline, 
the  very  stones  of  which  the  Kock  is  built  might 
be  expected  to  cry  out.  If  Mr.  Canterbury  could 
make  so  shameful  a  will,  I  should  say — pardon 
me — that  he  must  be  fit  only  for  a  lunatic  asylum.' 

*  You  always  had  a  very  downright  way  of 
putting  things  before  people,  Thomas.' 

*  Yes.  My  dear  mother  taught  me  to  be  earn- 
estly sincere  ;  even,  when  needs  must  be,  at  the 
expense  of  politeness.  0  Caroline,  indeed  I  have 
your  true  interest  at  heart.  Be  persuaded  by  me ; 
be  persuaded  by  the  dictates  of  your  own  con- 
science; and  tell  Mr,  Canterbury  that  this  strangely- 
conceived  and  most  ill-judged  thing  must  not  be 
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carriecl  out.    Show  liim  that  his  daughters'  claims 
must  be  respected.' 

'  I  have  not  advised  him  either  way,'  she 
peevishly  said.  '  You  heard  me  tell  Olive  so.  I 
remain  neuter.' 

'  And  what  was  Miss  Canterbury's  answer  to 
you  ? — that  you  ought  not  to  be  neuter.  The 
pretence  of  saying  you  are  is  the  merest  sophistry, 
Caroline.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  I  hope  you  have  learnt  to 
be  rude  enough  since  we  last  met.  I  do  not  in- 
terfere in  these  aftairs.  Mamma  gets  talking  to 
my  husband  about  things.     I  don't.' 

'  Yery  well.  Then  change  your  policy,  and 
talk  to  him  yourself.  Tell  him  it  is  your  wish 
that  his  daughters  should  be  suitably  provided 
for.  Your  mamma  !  Xonsense.  Mrs.  Kage's  in- 
fluence over  Mr.  Canterbury  would  fade  to  nothing 
beside  yours ;  and  I  am  sure  you  must  know  that. 
Wli}^,  Caroline,  have  you  never  reflected  on  what 
the  eftect  w^ould  be,  were  Mr.  Canterbury  to  dis- 
inherit his  daughters  in  the  manner  proposed  ? 
You  could  never  hold  up  your  head  again  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Good  men  and  women  would 
despise  you.' 

She  made  no  reply.  The  mockery  of  her  face 
had  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  a  look  of  serious 
thought.     Something  or  other  in  w^hat  he  said  had 
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at  length  made  an  impression  on  lior.  Mr.  Kagc 
moved  from  the  window. 

*  You  are  not  going,  Thomas  ?  You  said  you 
Avould  stay  to  luncheon.' 

'  I  must  just  call  on  the  Miss  Canterhurys/ 
he  answered.  '  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  it  be- 
fore luncheon.     ^Miere  do  they  live  now  ?' 

'  Thornhedge  Tilhi.  You  can't  miss  it.  A 
white  house  that  you  catch  glimpses  of  on  the 
right  through  the  trees,  as  you  go  down  the  road.' 

'  Good-morning  for  the  present,  then,  Caro- 
line.' 

He  passed  through  the  beautiful  hall,  crossed 
the  terrace,  and  so  on  to  the  park.  Caroline 
Avatched  him,  her  heart  softly  beating,  the  flush 
on  her  fair  face  taldng  a  brighter  hue.  Thorn - 
hedge  Villa  was  not  far :  he  might  make  his  call 
and  be  back  in  half  an  hour ;  but  even  that  half 
hour  she  grudged  sorely.  Tlie  ai)pearance  of 
Thomas  Kage  had  shown  her  one  thing  plainly ; 
shown  it  her  in  spite  of  her  previous  make-pretence 
to  ignore  the  fact — that  she  loved  him  as  deeply 
as  ever.  This  short  visit  seemed  like  a  sweet 
gi-een  island  amid  a  great  desert  of  arid  waste 
stretching  backwards  and  forwards. 

'We  cannot  help  our  feelings,'  thought  Caro- 
line by  way  of  excuse  for  the  disloyalty  to  her 
husband  the  admitted  consciousness  implied.  '  And 
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wliat  does  it  signify  ?  So  long  as  I  bury  it  witliin 
me — and  that  will  always  be — nobody  is  either  the 
wiser  or  the  worse.  But,  0,  has  not  he  grown 
crotchety  ?  The  notion  of  his  advising  me  not  to 
be  named  inheritor  after  my  darling  little  Tom  !' 

"When  Mr.  Kage  reached  Thornhedge  Villa, 
Miss  Canterbury  had  not  returned.  Jane  had 
gone  to  the  schools.  Miss  Millicent,  the  servant 
thought,  was  in  the  garden ;  most  likely  in  the 
large  arbour,  he  added :  the  young  ladies  some- 
times took  their  work  to  it  on  a  fine  warm  day. 
And  Thomas  Kage  said  he  would  go  himself  to 
seek  for  her. 

Millicent  was  seated  with  her  profile  turned  to 
the  sunlight;  not  working,  but  reading,  her  face 
a  little  bent  over  the  book.  Thomas  Kage  was 
nearly  close  before  she  raised  it ;  and  he  saw  that 
she  looked  thinner  and  paler.  Turning  her  head 
slowly  to  see  who  had  approached,  for  one  single 
moment  she  sat  motionless,  and  then  sprang  up 
with  a  start,  blushing  a  fierce  crimson,  like  a  dark 
June  rose. 

Ah  me  !  And  it  told  him  no  tale.  No,  not 
even  when  her  hands  trembled  perceptibly,  and 
her  sweet  eyes  fell  in  a  soft  tremor,  and  the  roses 
faded  to  a  dead  whiteness,  and  the  face  looked  cold 
and  faint  as  a  lily.    He  put  it  all  down  to  surprise, 
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and  was  as  innocent  as  one  could  be  wlio  had  never 
loved.  The  emotion  was  a  sealed  book  to  Thomas 
Kage. 

'Pardon  me  if  I  have  surprised  you  too  greatly, 
Miss  MilHcent  Canterbury.  Your  servant  said  you 
were  here,  and  I  told  him  I  would  come  to  you.' 

'  But  how  is  it  that  3-0U  are  at  Chilling  ?'  asked 
Millicent,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said  in  her 
mind's  tumultuous  confusion.  '  It  is  so  very  long 
since  the  last  time.' 

'Ay.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  months.  I  have 
been  once  or  twice  to  Aberton  since,  but  did  not 
find  time  to  get  as  far  as  Chilling.' 

They  were  walking  now  slowly  towards  the 
house  through  the  shrubbery  path.  Millicent 
was  beginning  to  recover  her  equanimity;  at  least, 
of  manner. 

'Have  you  been  quite  well  since  I  saw^  you, 
Miss  Millicent?' 

'  AVhy  ?'  she  asked ;  for  the  question  was  put 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

'  Because  you  don't  look  as  though  you  had.' 

'  0  yes,  I  have  been  well,'  she  answered  rather 
eagerly.     '  Quite,  thank  you. — There's  Jane.' 

Jane  Canterbury  was  coming  in  at  the  gate ; 
anxiety  on  her  face,  her  step  restless.  In  truth 
she  had  only  gone  to  the  schools  that  morning 
because  she  could  not  rest  indoors.     So  sure  as 
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Mr.  Canterbury  clisinlieritecl  them,  so  sure  did 
Jane  believe  that  her  marriage  with  Austin  Rufort 
would  never  come  to  pass. 

'  Has  Olive  not  returned  "?*  she  asked  of  Milli- 
cent,  when  she  had  greeted  Mr.  Kage,  whom  she 
was  surprised  to  see. 

No,  Olive  had  not  come  home.  And  Jane  Can- 
terbmy,  of  a  remarkably  open  nature,  spoke  a  word 
upon  the  trouble  that  had  fallen  on  them,  asking 
Mr.  Kage  if  he  had  heard  the  report.  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  present,  accidentally,  at  the  in- 
terview that  morning  at  the  Rock ;  and  in  another 
minute  they  were  all  speaking  confidentially  to- 
gether. 

'  The  marriage  itself  was  felt  by  us  as  a  great 
blow,'  observed  Jane.  '  Chiefly,  I  think,  for  papa's 
sake ;  it  was  so  very  unsuitable.  Wlien  we  saw 
people  with  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  heard  whis- 
pers reflecting  on  him  and  it,  nothing  could,  to  us, 
have  been  more  painful.' 

'  It  came  upon  you  as  a  surprise,  I  believe,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Kage. 

'  A  surprise  indeed.  At  first  we  never  believed 
the  report.  In  truth  we  had  fancied  that — *  Jane 
suddenly  stopped,  and  blushed  as  she  looked  at  him. 

'  Fancied  what  ?'  he  innocently  rejoined. 

'  That  she  was  engaged  to  you,  Mr.  Kage.' 

A  red  gleam,  as  of  a  streak  of  crimson  across 
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a  gray  sky,  flashed  into  the  cheeks  of  Thomas 
Kage,  leaving  them  afterwards  white  as  ashes. 
Jane,  walking  side  by  side  with  him,  saw  it  not. 
Millicent  saw  everything. 

'No,  she  was  not  engaged  to  me,'  he  said  in  a 
quiet  tone.  '  A  poor  man,  as  I  am,  cannot  ven- 
tm-e  to  hope  for  any  such  good  fortune.' 

'At  any  rate,  she  liked  you;  I  am  sure  of  it,' 
said  Jane.  '  Of  course  I  never  said  a  word  to  any 
one  ;  but  the  signs  to  me  were  very  plain.  To 
3'ou  also,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Kage.' 

He  did  not  answer,  only  looked  straight  for- 
ward with  his  white  face.  Millicent  felt  at  war 
with  the  whole  world,  and,  most  of  all,  with  her- 
self. How  could  she,  in  her  blindness,  have  in- 
dulged that  mistaken  fable  of  the  past,  when  others, 
not  interested,  had  seen  the  truth  ? 

'  Well,  those  matters  are  done  with,  however 
it  might  have  been,  and  she  is  my  father's  wife,' 
continued  Jane.  '  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  disinherited.' 

*  Indeed  it  is  not,'  he  warmly  answered. 

He  did  not  enter  the  house  ;  time  would  not 
permit  him,  he  said,  but  left  a  card  for  Miss  Can- 
terbury. However,  while  he  was  shaking  hands, 
Olive  came  in.  Very  coldly  indeed  did  she  look 
upon  Mr.  Kage,  saluting  him  with  a  distant  bow. 

'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Kage 
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before  tliis  morning,'  spoke  she  in  a  haughty  tone. 
*  He  made  one  of  the  party  at  the  Eock.' 

'Among  them,  hut  not  of  them,'  returned  Mr. 
Kage.  'How  I  longed  to  take  up  the  sticks  for 
you,  Miss  Canterbury,  I  cannot  describe.  But  it 
was  not  my  business ;  and,  besides,  I  might  only 
have  done  your  cause  harm.' 

'  Then  you  are  not  an  ally  of  the  enemy  ?'  said 
Olive.  '  You  were  not  at  the  Eock  to  aid  them  in 
their  schemes  ?' 

'  I !'  His  luminous  eyes,  with  all  their  honest 
depth  of  truth,  shone  full  upon  her.  '  Miss  Can- 
terbury, I  possess,  I  believe,  as  innate  a  sense  of 
justice  as  any  man.  I  fully  agreed  with  every 
word  you  spoke.  And  after  your  departure,  when 
I  was  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Canterbury,  I  took  upon 
myself  to  tender  her  some  advice.  Let  us  hope 
she  will  follow  it.' 

Again  Olive's  heart  went  out  to  this  young 
man  as  it  once  before  had  in  the  days  gone  by. 
It  seemed  in  that  moment  that  she  could  have 
trusted  him  with  her  life. 

'  Forgive  me,'  she  said,  putting  her  hand  into 
his  in  her  frank  but  grave  manner.  '  I  ought 
never  to  have  doubted  you,  Mr.  Kage.  It  was  the 
seeing  you  at  the  Eock,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  kept  you  in  the  room,  that  caused  the  idea 
to  cross  me.' 

'Never  doubt  me,  Miss  Canterbury,'  he  said 
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earnestly,  as  he  clasped  it.     'I  am  not  capable  of 
wearing  two  faces.' 

*  Surely  they  will  not  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
wholesale  robbery  !' 

'  I  should  say  most  certainly  not.  Their  self- 
humiliation  would  be  too  great.' 

*  It  is  Mrs.  Kage/  whispered  Olive. 
'  Yes.     As  primary  mover.' 

They  had  walked  with  him  to  the  gate.  He 
wished  them  farewell,  and  set  off  at  a  fleet  pace 
up  the  road.  Olive  and  Jane  went  back  talking ; 
Millicent  lingered  yet,  and  watched  his  receding 
steps.  Thomas  Kage  had  spoken  of  humiliation. 
What  humiliation  could  be  like  unto  hers,  for 
having  beguiled  herself  into  love  unsought  ?  she 
mentally  asked.  For  having  fed  and  cherished 
the  feeling  through  months  and  months,  deceiv- 
ing herself  with  the  fond  delusion  that  he  cared 
for  her,  when  all  the  wiiile  his  whole  heart  and 
hopes  had  been  given  to  another  ? 

Even  already  some  unpleasant  fruits  of  the 
proposed  scheme  were  coming  home  to  its  plot- 
ters;  and  during  the  short  half- hour  that  inter- 
vened between  Thomas  Kage's  exit  and  entrance,, 
a  slight  disturbance  had  occurred  at  the  Eock. 

The  nurse  to  the  little  heir  was  a  superior 
woman  named  Tring ;  very  respectable,  almost  a 
lady.      She  had  been  a  resident  at  Chilling  for 
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several  years,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
a  land-surveyor  in  a  small  way,  was  forced  to  look 
out  for  some  employment.  She  commenced  a  day- 
school,  and  undertook  to  do  plain  and  fancy  work. 
The  Miss  Canterburys  had  been  very  kind  and 
friendly  to  her  and  helped  her  a  good  deal,  pur- 
chasing some  of  her  pretty  little  drawings.  How- 
ever, she  made  but  a  precarious  living  ;  and  when 
the  place  of  nurse  to  the  new  heir  (as  the  child 
was  styled)  at  the  Eock  was,  so  to  say,  going  beg- 
ging, Mrs.  Tring  applied  for  it,  and  was  chosen 
out  of  several  applicants. 

'  0,  how  could  you  !'  exclaimed  Leta,  when 
she  heard  of  it. 

'  Better  do  that,  Miss  Millicent,  than  starve ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  have  come  to  that 
with  me,'  was  Mrs.  Tring's  answer.  '  I  love  in- 
fants. I  seem  to  yearn  for  them  ever  since  I  lost 
my  only  little  one ;  and  I  can  do  my  entire  duty 
by  the  child.  As  to  my  pride,  I  had  to  put  that 
in  my  pocket  long  ago.' 

Kow  it  seemed  that  Mrs.  Kage,  in  her  per- 
fectly inexplicable  antagonism  to  Mr.  Canterbury's 
daughters,  would  not  regard  the  nurse  with  any 
great  degree  of  favour,  simply  because  they  did. 
Although  she  had  become  a  servant  in  their 
father's  household,  the  young  ladies  would  not 
put  aside  their  previous  marks   of  respect,  call- 
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ing  her  'Mrs.  Tring'  to  lier  face  and  showing  her 
consideration.  Mrs.  Kage  dashed  open  her  scent- 
bottles  when  she  heard  them,  and  seemed  as  if 
she  would  faint. 

Mrs.  Canterbury,  seeing  Olive  quit  the  Rock 
a  little  later  than  she  might  have  done  on  the 
close  of  that  morning's  interview,  had  wondered, 
speaking  with  Thomas  Kage,  what  had  detained 
her.  The  fact  was,  that  as  Olive  was  crossing 
the  hall  to  depart,  she  saw  in  a  small  parlour  (the 
self-same  room  that  the  new  footman  had  wished 
to  invite  her  to  on  entering)  Mrs.  Tring  and  the 
baby.  She  went  in  and  took  the  child  in  her 
arms,  nursing  it  fondly.  He  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  heartburning,  this  little 
child ;  but  Olive's  mind  was  too  noble  and  just  ta 
resent  it  upon  him,  as  some  might  have  done. 

*  He  is  asleep,  Mrs.  Tring.' 

'  Very  nearly,  ma'am.  I  was  just  about  to 
take  him  upstairs.' 

'  I  will  take  him  myself,'  said  Olive. 

With  soft  steps  lest  she  should  awake  the 
sleeping  baby,  Olive  ascended  the  grand  stair- 
case, followed  by  Mrs.  Tring.  Over  the  beautiful 
day-cot  of  polished  ebony,  with  its  inlaid  workings 
of  silver  (for  young  Mrs.  Canterbury  had  provided 
things  for  her  expected  infant,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  simplicity  that  is  most  suitable  to  infants, 
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but  with  her  husband's  revenues),  Olive  pressed 
some  more  soft  kisses  on  the  sleeping  face. 

'You  sweet  little  fellow!'  she  murmured.  'It 
is  not  your  fault  that  they  would  put  this  wrong 
upon  us.' 

'  0  ma'am,'  spoke  the  nurse,  in  the  moment's 
impulse,  '  surely  what  we  hear  cannot  be  true  ! 
So  great  a  wrong  never  can  be  inflicted  on  deserv- 
ing ladies  !' 

Olive  laid  the  child  down  and  covered  him 
over.  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  the  rumour  was  so  extensive. 

'  How  did  you  hear  it,  Mrs.  Tring  ?'  she  in- 
quired, quitting  the  cradle  to  face  her. 

'  It  was  being  talked  of  last  night,  ma'am,  in 
the  housekeeper's  room.  I  went  down  there  for 
something  I  wanted,  and  heard  it.  I  have  not 
slept  all  night,  thinking  of  the  cruel  injustice,' 
added  Mrs.  Tring,  her  face — a  very  delicate  one — 
flushing  crimson. 

Yery  contrary  to  Miss  Canterbury's  usual  lofty, 
though  in  a  sense  courteous,  reticence  to  her 
inferiors,  she  continued  the  subject  instead  of 
passing  it  by — continued  it  for  a  minute  or  two. 
But  she  said  not  a  word  that  she  would  have  ob- 
jected to  say  before  Mrs.  Canterbury  or  any  other 
member  of  the  family  ;  and  she  spoke  openly,  her 
tone  of  voice  free  as  ordinary.     Mrs.  Tring  was 
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not  quite  so  calm  ;  all  her  indignation  and  sorrow 
had  been  aroused,  and  she  warmly  expressed  both. 

*  The  snake  in  the  grass  is  Mrs.  Kage,'  she 
observed,  '  though  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  beg  her 
pardon  for  saying  it.  As  long  as  she  stays  here, 
ma'am,  you  and  the  young  ladies  will  never  have 
fair  play;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canterbury  would  be  quite 
different  without  her.  I  have  not  been  in  the 
house  a  month  yet,  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
things  that  are  going  on  in  it.' 

Olive  made  no  reply  to  this,  except  that  she 
must  be  going,  and  turned  to  the  staircase.  Mrs. 
Tring  attended  her  down,  and  opened  the  hall-door. 

Kather,  perhaps,  to  the  latter's  surprise,  upon 
reentering  the  nursery,  there  stood  Mrs.  Kage. 
And  Mrs.  Kage's  countenance  was  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  That  amiable  lady,  ascending  to  her 
room  close  on  the  heels  of  Miss  Canterbury,  had 
put  her  ear  to  the  nursery -door  and  heard  the 
whole  colloquy.  Which  was  not  very  much  in  all, 
not  a  tithe  of  what  Olive  had  just  said  publicly 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  it  served  to  show  Mrs. 
Kage  what  the  nurse's  sentiments  were. 

Tring  verily  thought  she  was  going  to  be 
struck.  Mrs.  Kage  was  in  the  habit  of  being  as 
contemptuous  to  her  as  might  be,  but  she  had 
never  been  violent.  Her  passion  was  something 
to  shrink  from.      In  fact,  Tring's  little  compli- 
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ments  to  herself — the  expressed  opinion  given 
confidentially  to  Miss  Canterbury  as  to  the  kind 
of  mission  the  honourable  lady  fulfilled  in  the 
house — had  set  her  all  aflame.  She  could  not 
get  over  the  '  snake  in  the  grass.' 

There  ensued  a  scene.  The  nurse  received  a 
summary  dismissal,  and  Caroline  was  called  in  to 
confirm  it.  Mrs.  Kage  outrageously  exaggerated 
the  fault  to  her  daughter,  and  the  overheard 
words ;  she  afiirmed,  with  angry  passion,  that 
Tring  was  '  in  league  with  those  Canterbury  wo- 
men to  undermine  the  peace  of  the  house,  into 
which  she  had  only  come  as  their  spy.'  Tring, 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  her  defence  and  the  Miss 
Canterburys' — for  Mrs.  Kage  condescended  to 
push  her  with  her  own  hands  out  of  the  room — 
was  ordered  to  be  away  from  the  Eock  within  the 
space  of  an  hour,  or  else  she  would  be  hunted 
from 'it.  Mrs.  Kage  was  not  choice  in  her  ex- 
pressions that  day. 

'  For  pity's  sake  call  my  maid,  Caroline  dear, 
and  let  her  get  me  some  red  lavender,'  exclaimed 
the  exhausted  dame,  sinking  on  the  first  chair 
she  came  to  in  her  own  room.  But  Caroline,  who 
was  not  altogether  unused  to  similar  scenes  on 
her  mother's  part,  and  thought  little  of  them, 
neither  called  for  the  maid  nor  rang,  but  stood 
still  with  a  blank  countenance. 
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'  It  is  all  very  well  for  yon  to  dismiss  Tring 
in  this  short  way,  mamma,  hut  what  is  to  become 
of  my  baby "?     Who  will  nm-se  him  "?' 

A  pei-tinent  question.  Of  all  exacting  things, 
a  baby  must  be  attended  to ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
many  a  nurse  knows  this,  and  tyrannises  over 
households  accordingly.  Mrs.  Kage,  with  wild 
eyes,  an  inflamed  face,  and  a  phial  of  red  lavender 
in  her  hand,  voiced  (to  put  it  politely)  that  '  Tring 
the  Jesuit'  should  not  eat  another  meal  nor  sleep 
another  night  in  the  house ;  and  Caroline  felt 
helpless. 

In  the  emercfencY,  when  the  state  of  the  case 
became  known,  one  of  the  household  servants 
came  forward,  asldng  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
deficiency — Judith,  the  second  housemaid.  She 
was  a  sensible,  willing  young  woman  ;  had  lived 
at  the  Rock  for  several  years,  and  been  much  liked 
by  Olive  and  her  sisters.  But  Mrs.  Canterbury 
felt  dubious  as  she  listened  to  the  request;  a 
common  housemaid  (it  was  how  she  phrased  it) 
could  scarcely  be  fit  for  the  post  of  nurse. 

*  You  cannot  know  anything  about  the  man- 
agement of  children,  Judith.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  know  a  great 
deal,'  was  Judith's  answer.  'When  I  first  went 
out  to  service,  it  was  as  nurse.  I  lived  three 
years  in  the  situation,  and  Miss  Canterbury  had 
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a  very  good  character  with  me.  When  your  little 
baby  was  born,  ma'am,  I  thought  how  much  I 
should  like  to  become  his  nurse ;  but  before  I 
could  pick  up  the  courage  to  speak,  Mrs.  Tring 
got  the  place.' 

'  You  can't  write,  you  know,  Judith,'  said 
Mrs.  Canterbury,  much  perplexed. 

'  Well  no,  ma'am.  But  I  don't  see  that  a 
nurse  need  know  how  to  write.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury,  ransacking  her  brains,  could 
not  altogether  see  it  either.  Judith's  ignorance 
in  regard  to  what  she  called  '  book-learning'  was 
a  proverb  in  the  family.  It  told  against  her. 
When  she  first  came  to  the  Kock  she  could  not 
read  ;  the  Miss  Canterburys,  upon  discovering 
this,  had  caused  her  to  be  taught.  But,  though 
an  excellent  and  capable  servant  in  regard  to  hand 
labour,  Judith  Collett  proved  very  remarkably  de- 
ficient in  brain  work;  even  now  she  could  not 
read  through  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  but  had  to 
si^ell  through  it.  As  to  writing,  when  something 
was  said  about  her  learning  that,  Judith  flatly 
refused.  Beading  was  bad  enough,  she  said; 
writing  might  fairly  puzzle  her  senses  away. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  deem  these  small 
details  unnecessary  or  puerile.  They  have  to  be 
told.  All  with  a  purpose ;  as  will  be  found  later 
in  the  story. 
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'  Well,  I  think  I  will  try  you,  Judith,'  decided 
Mrs.  Canterhury.  '  At  any  rate,  while  we  look 
out  for  another.' 

And  thus  Judith  Collett,  the  second  house- 
maid, was  installed  in  the  higher  and  far  more 
important  post  of  nurse  at  the  Kock.  Could  Mrs. 
Kage  have  foreseen  how  strong  a  link  that  was 
destined  to  prove  in  a  future  and  fatal  chain,  she 
had  surely  buried  Tring's  offence  in  silence,  and 
never  dismissed  her. 

Seated  at  the  sumptuous  luncheon-table  a  few 
minutes  later,  Mrs.  Canterbury  and  her  mother 
all  smiles  and  sweetness,  Thomas  Kage  had  little 
conception  of  the  storm  just  enacted.  The  master 
of  the  Piock,  upright  in  his  accustomed  place,  had 
learnt  nothino*  of  it.  Tring:  was  his  child's  nurse 
still,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary. 

The  meal  was  soon  over.  Thomas  Kage  had 
to  go  back  to  Aberton,  and  could  not  linger.  Mr. 
Canterbury  offered  to  drive  him,  and  went  round 
to  the  stables,  rather  undecided  what  horses  to 
take ;  one  of  the  pair  that  he  himself  usually 
drove  being  lame. 

'  When  do  you  go  back  to  London  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Canterbury  as  they  stood  round  the  fire, 
Mrs.  Kage  having  put  herself  into  an  arm-chair. 

*  By  to-night's  train.' 

'  And  when  shall  you  come  down  again  ?' 
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'  Not  at  all,  I  fancy.  There  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  it.' 

'I  meant  to  see  us.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
Aberton.  Mr.  Canterbury  has  just  told  you  you 
must  come  for  Christmas.     "Will  you,  Thomas  ?' 

'  Thank  you ;  he  is  very  kind.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  come.' 

And,  by  the  cold  and  guarded  tone,  Mrs. 
Canterbury  felt  certain  that  he  never  meant  to 
come  again — 0,  perhaps  for  ages.  But  she  would 
not  urge  it.  For  one  thing,  she  was  sure  it  would 
be  all  the  same  if  she  did. 

*I  forgot  to  ask  jou,  Thomas,  if  you  found 
the  Miss  Canterburys  at  home  ?' 

*  I  found  Millicent  at  home.  The  others  came 
in  afterwards.  Millicent  Canterbury  has  altered,' 
he  suddenly  added. 

^^tered?' 

'Yes.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  fancy  it.  She 
looks — I  could  almost  say  careworn.  As  though 
she  had  gone  through  some  sorrow.' 

Caroline  Canterbury  dropped  her  eyes.  She 
knew  what  the  sorrow  was  too  well,  and  that  it 
was  herself  who  had  led  to  it. 

Mrs.  Kage  looked  up  from  her  chair. 

'  I  wonder,  dear  Thomas,  that  you  could  care 
to  call  on  those  people  !  One  might  have  thought 
the  display  made  by  Olive  here  was  enough  for  you.' 
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Thomas  Kage  took  a  step  forwards  to  face 
her. 

'With  every  word  that  Miss  Canterbury  ut- 
tered here,  I  agreed,  and  more  than  agreed,'  he 
said  in  a  firm  clear  tone.  'As  you  have  spoken 
of  this  subject  to  me,  Mrs.  Kage,  I  will  speak.  I 
have  no  right  to  do  so ;  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I 
do  it  for  3^our  sake.  Let  me  pray  of  you  not  to 
suffer  this  injustice  to  be  committed — ' 

'It  is  Mr.  Canterbury's  business,  not  mine,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Kage,  in  a  voice  so  unpleasant 
as  to  be  almost  a  scream. 

Thomas  Kage  slightly  drew  in  his  lips.  The 
gesture  said  that  he  ignored  Mr.  Canterbury 
altogether  in  the  matter,  as  plainly  as  gesture 
could. 

'  Remember  that  the  money  is  theirs  by  right 
of  birth,'  he  impressively  continued.  '  They  were 
born  to  it.  You  and  Caroline  are — forgive  me  if 
I  speak  the  word — in  a  seikse  interlopers.  Let  it 
be  at  least  equally  shared  with  them.' 

With  her  fan  and  her  essence-bottles  in  her 
hand,  and  a  white  lama  shawl  that  was  on  her 
shoulders  trailing  after  her,  Mrs.  Kage  went  minc- 
ing from  the  room. 

'  Such  a  headache!'  she  said  plaintively.  'Dear 
me!' 

Caroline  had  drawn  to  the  window,  ignoring 
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the   conversation  just  as   Thomas  Kage  ignored 
Mr.  Canterbury.     He  went  up  to  her. 

*  I  must  say  good-hye,  Caroline  ;  the  carriage 
is  coming  round,  I  see.     Fare  you  well.' 

She  turned  to  face  him,  abandoning  her  hands 
to  his.     He  paused  a  moment  ere  he  spoke. 

'  Will  you  take  my  advice  ?  Nothing  in  this 
world  could  I  urge  so  solemnly  upon  you.  Let 
not  this  grievous  wrong  be  inflicted  on  Mr.  Can- 
terbury's daughters,  They  have  an  equal  claim 
with  you — some  might  say  a  greater  claim.' 

'  It  is  not  my  affair,'  she  answered.  '  You 
heard  me  say  I  was  neuter.' 

'  And,  above  all,  do  not  you  be  the  inheritor 
contingent  on  the  boy's  death.  The  thought  is 
troubling  me  like  a  black  shadow.' 

*  Why  should  it  trouble  you  ?' 

^  I  do  not  know.  It  is  as  bad  as  a  haunting 
dream.  Let  the  Miss  Canterburys  inherit  it; 
anybody  rather  than  you.  Take  your  portion  of 
it  if  you  like  ;  a  fifth  share  with  them.' 

*  And  if  I  were  not  to  take  your  advice  ?' 

*  Take  it ;  take  it  on  both  questions,'  was  all 
he  urged  in  answer.  'I  think,  if  you  suffered 
this  crying  injustice  to  be  committed,  that  I  could 
never  esteem  you  again.  As  my  cousin,  you  are 
dear  to  me  still.' 

She  tossed  back  her  pretty  curls,  still  worn  in 
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tlie  free  flowing  manner  of  lier  girlhood ;  tossed 
them  partly  in  petulance,  partly  in  vanity. 

*  Caroline,  mark  me.  It  would  never  bring 
you  good.' 

'  Don't  I  tell  you,  Thomas,  the  affair  is  not 
mine  ?     It  lies  with  Mr.  Canterbury.' 

She  seemed  hard  indeed  to  be  convinced.  He 
fixed  his  keen  luminous  eyes  on  her,  and  spoke  in 
an  impressive  whisper : 

*"Kemove  not  the  old  landmark,  and  enter 
not  into  the  field  of  the  fatherless.  For  their  re- 
deemer is  mighty ;  he  shall  plead  their  cause  with 
thee."  ' 

'Why — what  in  the  world — have  you  turned 
parson?'  irreverently  exclaimed  Caroline  in  her 
extreme  astonishment.  *  Have  you  the  Bible  by 
heart  ?' 

'  A  verse  or  two  of  it  that  my  mother  taught 
me,'  he  answered,  his  tone  changing  to  a  careless 
one.     'Fare  you  well,  Caroline.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISIXHEEITED. 

Whether  Mrs.  Canterbmy  followed  tlie  advice  of 
Thomas  Kage,  and  whispered  to  her  husband  a 
permission  to  remember  his  daughter's  claims, 
cannot  here  be  told,  since  nobody  knew  whether 
she  did  or  did  not.  One  fact  was  indisputable — 
that  he  never  would  have  thought  of  disinheriting 
them  in  the  first  instance  but  for  its  being  put 
into  his  head.  No,  nor  persisted  in  it  without 
perpetual  promptings. 

However  it  might  have  been  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Eock,  out  of  it  an  impression  went 
abroad  that  the  unjust  will  remained  in  force  and 
the  Miss  Canterburvs  w^ere  disinherited.  As  the 
noise  (I  should  like  here  to  use  the  French  word 
bruit ;  we  have  none  so  appropriate)  of  this  ran 
round  Chilling  and  its  environs,  everybody  cried 
out  '  Shame !' 

The  first  real  fruits  of  the  calamity  fell  on 
Jane.   Lord  Rufort,  finding  his  son  was  not  likely 
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to  allow  the  change  to  affect  his  engagement,  went 
forth  to  an  interview  with  Austin  at  the  Rectory, 
and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  bring  it  to  an 
end.  He  was  met  by  a  refusal ;  low,  courteous, 
and  deprecatory,  but  still  a  refusal.  It  astonished 
the  old  peer  to  such  a  degree  that  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  speechless.  His  sons  were  getting 
to  be  middle-aged  now ;  the  eldest  was  approach- 
ing forty,  Austin  considerably  past  thirty;  but 
they  had  always  continued  to  yield  him  perfect 
submission. 

*  You  won't  give  Miss  Jane  Canterbury  up !' 
exclaimed  the  old  lord,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his 
usual  stately  fashion  in  the  stiffest  chair  in  the 
study,  his  riding-whip  lying  across  his  angular 
knees,  that  were  cased  in  black  silk-velvet  breeches. 

*  I  cannot  do  it,  sir,'  replied  Austin,  who  stood 
at  a  respectful  distance,  tall  and  upright  too,  with 
nobility  marked  on  every  line  of  his  open  and 
genial  face.  *  If  you  go  the  length  of  forbidding 
the  marriage,  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait.  Neither 
she  nor  I  would  directly  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
edict.' 

*  Wait  for  what  ?'  demanded  Lord  Rufort,  his 
mass  of  iron-gray  hair  looking  slightly  ruffled,  and 
himself  too. 

*  For  a  more  propitious  time :  when  the  em- 
bargo should  be  removed.' 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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*  Wliat !  3^ou  would  marry  lier  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  fortune  ?' 

*  Father,  we  are  not  children  that  we  can  kiss 
and  part.  If  I  were  to  break  with  Jane  Canter- 
bury, I  should  never  find  another  woman  to  care 
for  as  I  care  for  her ;  no,  not  though  I  spent  my 
life  seeking  one  the  world  through.  I  fancy,  if 
Jane  could  be  induced  to  express  her  true  senti- 
ments, she  would  on  her  side  avow  the  same.  We 
shall  come  together  some  day,  I  hope,  with  time 
and  patience.  If  not,  I  do  not  suppose  either  of 
us  will  ever  marry.' 

Lord  Eufort  stared  a  little,  as  if  unable  to 
comprehend  matters  clearly.  Only  in  height  and 
form  were  he  and  his  son  alike ;  the  peer's  face 
was  narrow,  a  secretive  one ;  Austin's  was  open, 
candid,  and  good. 

'And  pray,  under  this  calamity,  what  would 
you  do,  if  left  to  your  own  devices  ?'  asked  Lord 
Rufort. 

'  I  should  not  let  it  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence. We  were  to  have  been  married  before  Christ- 
mas, and  should  be  still.' 

'  What  would  you  live  upon  ?  Bread-and- 
cheese  ?' 

*  If  we  could  get  nothing  better,  we  should  be 
willing  to  eat  that.  It  would  not  come  quite  to 
it,  sir.     This  house  is  good,  the  garden  produc- 
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live ;  and  both  are  mine,  free  of  charge.  My  in- 
come from  the  living,  as  you  know,  is  about  three 
hundred  a-year;  and  Jane  is  not  quite  disinherited. 
She  has  five  thousand  pounds  now,  out  at  good 
interest;  and  will  have  five  thousand  more,  at 
present  showing,  after  Mr.  Canterbury's  death.' 

*  It  would  be  starvation,'  growled  Lord  Eufort. 
'  Call  it  five  or  six  hundred  a-year,  all  told.  Re- 
member that  you  are  a  peer's  son.  Would  it  be 
consistent  that  you,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Austin  Eufort,  should  set  up  housekeeping  upon 
so  miserable  a  pittance  ?' 

A  half- smile  showed  itself  for  a  moment  on 
Austin's  lips. 

^I  cannot  help  having  been  born  what  I  am, 
sir.  I  have  been  calculating  expenses  versus  in- 
come all  day,  and  find  we  shall  have  enough  for 
quiet  comfort,  if  Jane  can  but  think  so.  It  is  she 
who  is  most  to  be  considered,  father — reared  in  so 
much  luxury.' 

'  But  for  the  large  revenues  expected  to  be  in- 
herited by  George  Canterbury's  daughters,  I  should 
never  have  given  my  consent  to  your  proposing  to 
one  of  them,'  was  the  haughty  answer. 

'  That  she  has  lost  the  prospect,  sir,  is  no  fault 
of  hers  or  of  mine,'  said  Austin.  'Perhaps  we 
shall  be  as  happy  without  wealth  as  with  it.' 

*  You  will  not  risk  it,  Austin — never,  with  my 
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consent.  If  George  Canterbury  chooses  to  lose  his 
senses,  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  drop  mine. 
I  cannot  help  you  with  money — your  eldest  brother 
is  too  extravagant  for  that ;  he  drains  me  of  all  I 
have.  In  giving  you  your  clerical  profession  and 
your  good  name,  I  gave  you  all  I  had  to  give. 
There  may  be  a  trifle  for  joi\  after  my  death ;  there 
can  be  no  help  before  it.' 

'  I  should  not  think  of  asking  it,  father,'  said 
the  Kector,  who  was  feeling  this  to  be  a  most  un- 
comfortable interview.  '  But  do  you  not  think  that 
the  fact  of  my  possessing  no  money  should  be  a  just 
cause  for  your  overlooking  the  deficiency  of  it  in 
my  future  wife  ?' 

'No,  I  don't,'  said  the  old  lord  bluntly.  'You 
will  make  her  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Kufort,  next 
remove  to  a  peeress ;  and  this  is  an  advantage  that 
ought  to  be  met  in  money,  if  it  can't  be  in  kind. 
Let  Canterbury  settle  an  income  of  a  thousand  a- 
year  upon  Miss  Jane,  and  I'll  withdi-aw  my  oppo- 
sition.' 

'  She  and  I — I  have  just  said  we  are  not  chil- 
dren— might  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  amount  of 
income  we  could  make  sufficient  to  be  contented 
upon.' 

'Contented  in  theory,'  retorted . Lord  Kufort 
with  a  grim  frown;  'it  wouldn't  be  in  practice. 
You  are  talking  like  a  child  now.' 
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Austin  Eufort  pushed  his  bright  dark  hair  from 
his  brow,  the  movement  betokening  vexation.  To 
induce  his  father  to  see  things  in  the  proper 
light,  he  felt  was  becoming  more  and  more  hope- 
less. 

'  You  would  be  sending  to  Eufort  Hall  every 
month  of  your  life  to  beg  help  of  me,  Austin.  I 
will  not  risk  that ;  neither  mil  I  suffer  you  to  rush 
into  poverty.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  interpose  my 
veto  against  your  marriage  with  Miss  Jane  Canter- 
bury, but  the  circumstances  compel  me  to  do  it. 
Good-day ;  you  need  not  come  out.' 

Lord  Eufort  went  stalking  away,  his  head  in 
the  air ;  Austin,  spite  of  the  injunction,  dutifully 
attending  him.  His  horse  and  mounted  groom 
waited  at  the  gate,  and  they  rode  away. 

Whether  Lord  Eufort  felt  a  doubt  of  Austin's 
implicit  obedience,  cannot  be  said ;  but  he  deemed 
it  well  to  follow  up  his  mandate  by  an  active  mea- 
sure. The  Eector  of  Chilling  found  himself  called 
suddenly  upon  to  attend  his  father  on  a  continental 
excursion  of  some  weeks'  duration — a  substitute 
and  the  bishop's  leave  of  absence  being  already 
provided  without  any  effort  of  his.  Before  Jane 
Canterbury  had  well  heard  the  news  that  the  parish 
was  about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  stran- 
ger, Austin  came  to  Thornhedge  to  wish  her  good- 
bye. Jane,  quiet  and  calm  though  her  exterior  was, 
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felt  it  all  bitterly.  It  seemed  like  the  knell  of  past 
hopes. 

'  Is  it  to  he  for  ever,  Austin  ?'  she  asked  in  a 
low  tone,  as  Mr.  Rufort  took  her  hand  in  farewell, 
when  the  brief  interview  of  five  minutes  was  over 
— all  his  time  could  allow  to  it. 

Not  immediately  did  he  make  answer.  He  held 
her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  steadily  into  her  blue 
eyes,  sad  now,  with  a  questioning  gaze. 

'  1  thought  we  had  mutually  agreed  on  our  line 
of  conduct,  Jane  ?' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  are  not  free  to  act  as  you 
will.' 

*  Indeed,  I  am — quite  sufficiently  so  to  keep 
my  word,  and  wait.  I  have  told  Lord  Rufort  that 
on  the  advance  shadow  of  the  blow,  we  had  made 
up  our  minds  to  look  forward  in  hopeful  patience. 
Do  not  fear  me,  Jane.  Be  it  for  ten  weeks  or  ten 
years  that  the  waiting  has  to  last,  we  shall  come 
together.  Heaven  sparing  us.' 

'And — do  we  separate  until  then?'  she  rejoined, 
the  tears  running  from  her  eyes. 

'  Most  certainly  not.  Our  intercourse  will  be 
the  same — you  permitting  it — that  it  has  been. 
My  father  cannot  control  that,  though  he  may  put 
his  veto  on  the  one  serious  act  of  a  son's  life — 
marriage.  And  now,  Jane,  time  is  up.  God  bless 
you!' 
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A  minute  longer  yet,  and  then  the  parting  was 
over. 

Kind  gossips  said  it  was  to  be  a  final  separa- 
tion. Mrs.  Kage,  gently  fanning  herself,  observed 
to  a  friend  in  confidence  that,  for  her  part,  she 
never  had  believed  in  the  serious  attentions  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Rufort  to  Jane  Canterbury. 

Meanwhile  the  will  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Norris  2t?iexecuted ;  for  that  slow  solicitor, 
what  with  this  excuse  and  that  excuse,  contrived 
to  delay  it  utterly.  But  one  day  Mr.  Canterbury's 
large  barouche  drove  into  Aberton,  and  drew  up 
before  the  lawyer's  ofiice.  The  carriage  was  well- 
filled  ;  Mrs.  Canterbury  and  her  mother  sat  in  it 
side  by  side,  all  feathers  and  finery ;  Mr.  Canter- 
bury opposite  to  them,  and  the  young  heir  on  the 
lap  of  the  new  nurse,  Judith.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, en  parenthese,  that  Judith  was  proving 
herself  so  apt  at  her  new  duties,  and  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  in  them,  as  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
remaining  in  them  permanently.  The  footman 
came  round  to  open  the  carriage-door  for  his  mas- 
ter ;  who  alighted  and  went  in. 

Country  offices  are  not  always  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  Mr.  Norris's  consisted  of  one  room,  and 
what  might  be  called  a  large  closet.  The  closet 
was  for  Mr.  Norris's  two  clerks ;  the  room  for  him- 
self and  his  clients.     Just  now  the  lawyer  was  at 
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home  alone,  so  he  and  Mr.  Canterbury  had  the 
office  to  themselves. 

George  Canterbury  looked  more  of  a  beau  than 
usual.  He  had  been  getting  younger  and  younger 
ever  since  his  marriage ;  that  is,  certain  adjuncts 
of  his  had.  His  teeth  were  newer  and  whiter ;  his 
auburn  hair  had  a  fuller  and  more  graceful  flow ; 
his  clothes  would  have  become  a  young  fellow  just 
out  of  his  teens.  Whether  the  sexagenarian,  George 
Canterbury,  looked  the  older  or  the  younger  for  all 
this,  was  a  matter  of  opinion :  some  hold  to  the 
belief  that  the  more  craftily  an  ancient  man  and 
woman  endeavour  to  hide  the  ravages  of  time  by 
false  adornments,  the  older  they  look.  I  think  it 
is  so.     Art  cannot  really  contend  with  Nature. 

'  Is  my  mil  ready  for  signature,  Mr.  Norris  ?' 

'Not  quite,  sir,'  was  the  lawyer's  reply,  who 
had  given  up  to  Mr.  Canterbury  the  post  of  honour 
in  the  arm-chair,  and  had  taken  his  own  seat  op- 
posite. 

'  Not  quite  !'  repeated  Mr.  Canterbury.  '  This 
is  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  I  have  come  here  asking 
the  same  question,  and  been  met  with  the  same 
answer.' 

*I  have  been  very  busy,'  said  Mr.  Norris. 

'  You  must  find  me  a  better  excuse  than  that. 
My  business  has  not  been  accustomed  to  wait  for 
other  people's.' 
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'  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Canterbury,  that  I  do  not 
like  the  will/  spoke  the  lawyer;  'but  I  have  said 
so  until  I  am  tired  of  saying  it.' 

'  Very  well.  I  will  not  submit  to  another  day's 
delay.  As  you  object  to  act  for  me — and  these 
excuses  and  procrastinations  amount  to  it — I  shall 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  Watkins.' 

And  Mr.  Canterbury  evidently  meant  what  he 
said.  The  lawyer  knitted  his  brow :  Watkins  was 
a  rival  solicitor  in  Aberton. 

*  The  injustice  of  such  a  will,  sir — ' 

'You  have  said  quite  enough  on  that  score, 
Norris,'  interrupted  the  master  of  the  Eock,  draw- 
ing himself  angrily  up.  'I  did  not  come  here  to 
listen  to  more  of  it.  This  is  Tuesday.  If  you 
choose  to  undertake  that  the  will  shall  be  ready 
for  signature  by  this  hour  on  Thursday,  I  still 
give  you  the  option  of  drawing  it  up.  If  you  will 
not,  I  go  at  once  to  Watkins.' 

That  there  would  be  no  reprieve  from  the 
unjust  Avill,  Mr.  Norris  had  long  been  sure 
of;  and  so  —  he  embraced  the  alternative.  As 
it  must  be  done,  as  well  he  should  do  it  as 
another. 

'  Very  well.  You  force  me  to  this,  Mr.  Can- 
terbury. I  will  draw  up  the  will;  but  I  do  it 
under  protest,  and  wash  my  hands  of  consequences. 
What  are  to  be  its  provisions  ?' 
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'  Exactly  wliat  tlie  last  were :  except  in  tlie 
matter  of  executors.' 

'  There  must  be  a  change  in  them,'  replied  the 
lawyer  in  a  cynical  kind  of  tone,  that  his  client 
perceived  and  did  not  like.  'Both  Lord  Eufort 
and  Mr.  Carlton  have  notified  to  me  their  refusal 
to  act.' 

'  I  shall  not  be  so  courteous  this  time  as  to  ask 
the  question,'  said  Mr.  Canterbury;  'and  you  will 
have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Norris,  not  to  let  the  name 
of  the  executor  transpire.' 

The  lawyer  caught  at  the  word. 

'  Executor !     Do  you  mean  to  have  but  one  ?' 

*  It  will  be  enough,'  said  George  Canterbury. 

Five  minutes  more  of  conversation,  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  former  will's  chief  provisions,  lest  the 
lawyer  should  have  forgotten  them,  and  then  the 
master  of  the  Kock  went  out  to  his  waiting  carriage. 
Mrs.  Kage,  glancing  at  him  over  her  undulating 
fan,  which  she  used  equally  indoors  and  out,  a 
sharp  keen  glance,  as  he  took  his  seat  in  front  of 
her,  made  smiling  way  for  him.  k, 

'Is  it  at  length  signed,  dear  Mr.  Canterbury?' 
she  sweetly  asked. 

*  No,  Norris  has  not  got  it  ready.  It  vdll  be 
signed  on  Thursday.' 

'  0  !'  said  Mrs.  Kage  sharply.  '  That  man 
never  has  anything  ready.     I  don't  like  him.' 
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In  accordance  with  the  positive  directions  that 
he  could  no  longer  evade,  Mr.  Norris  drew  out  the 
will ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  it  was  duly  exe- 
cuted. How  the  report  of  the  fact  got  about  was 
not  known ;  but  that  it  became  public  property 
was  indisputable.  '  Shame,'  again  said  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    '  Shame,  and  double  shame  !' 

So  it  was  settled  definitely ;  and  the  Miss  Can- 
terburys  were,  so  to  say,  disinherited.  The  first 
brunt  of  the  shock  over,  they  set  themselves  to 
make  the  best  of  it ;  just  as  they  had  done  in 
regard  to  their  father's  marriage.  That  he  was 
no  longer  in  possession  of  his  full  vigorous  in- 
tellect (not  that  it  had  ever  boasted  great  things), 
they  fully  believed.  Olive  thought  Mrs.  Kage 
could  not  be  in  hers,  or  she  never  would  have 
shown  herself  so  strangely  grasping  and  covetous. 
Olive,  large-minded,  generous -hearted,  had  yet 
to  learn  what  an  unprincipled,  greedy  woman  is 
capable  of,  and  how  fast  she  can  drive  when  the 
reins  are  put  temporarily  in  her  hands.  It  was  a 
dangerous  temptation ;  and  Lord  Gunse's  rather 
battered  daughter  went  into  it  wholesale,  lacking 
strength  to  resist  and  moderation  to  temper.  Caro- 
line Canterbury  could  have  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
did  not. 

But  the  wholesome  advice  of  Thomas  Kage, 
and  the  impressive  words  it  was  couched  in,  would 
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not  leave  Caroline.  It  was  in  lier  mind  always. 
One  night  she  dreamt  that  she  had  7iot  followed 
his  advice,  that  the  money  all  descended  to  her 
and  her  little  son,  and  that  some  terrible  ill  super- 
vened. She  thought  she  saw  the  baby  sitting  on 
the  carpet,  staring  up  at  an  enormous  mountain  of 
3^ellow  gold — sovereigns — towering  up  before  him. 
Suddenly  her  child's  face  changed  to  one  of  great 
and  exceeding  fear ;  and  in  the  same  moment  the 
golden  mountain  began  to  change.  Into  what, 
she  did  not  know;  never,  never  afterwards  could 
she  remember ;  only  that  it  was  something  dread- 
ful to  look  upon.  Caroline  awoke  with  the  amaz- 
ing terror ;  and  for  half  an  hour  she  literally  shook 
as  she  lay,  her  head  damp  with  sweat. 

'I'll  tell  Mr.  Canterbury  to  make  a  just  will,' 
she  said  to  herself  in  the  moment's  agony. 

Could  we  but  keep  our  good  resolutions,  how 
very  different  things  might  be  in  this  world  !  Had 
Caroline  Canterbury  kept  hers,  and  whispered  the 
word  to  her  husband  that  would  set  matters  right, 
the  word  that  the  man  was  longing  for — for,  though 
a  very  reed  in  her  hands  and  her  mother's,  there 
is  no  doubt  his  conscience  pricked  him  always  on 
the  score  of  his  once -loved  and  still  -  respected 
daughters — had  she  kept  this  resolution,  the  chief 
ill  that  this  story  has  yet  to  tell  of  would  never 
have  taken  place.     Daylight  chased  away  ghostly 
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fancies,  and  Caroline's  dream  faded  before  reality, 
although  it  had  perhaps  come  from  her  guardian 
angel. 

Mr.  Eufort  got  home  in  November.  The  first 
intimation  people  had  of  his  return  was  the  seeing 
him  in  the  reading-desk  when  they  went  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  parish  was  not  large, 
and  he  kept  no  curate.  Jane  Canterbury  grew  red 
and  white  with  astonishment ;  she  naturally  asked 
herself  how  long  he  had  been  back.  It  was  a  busy 
day  with  the  Rector ;  he  had  come  home  to  find 
sickness  in  the  district ;  and,  beyond  a  handshake 
outside  the  church -door  after  both  morning  and 
afternoon  service,  Jane  had  no  communication  with 
him. 

Late  the  following  afternoon  he  came  to  call. 
Olive  and  Leta  were  out;  only  Jane  was  there. 
The  dusk  of  the  November  twilight  was  already 
spreading  its  wings  on  the  earth  when  Jane  rose 
up  to  greet  him. 

*  I  hear  it  is  all  definitively  settled,  Jane,'  he 
observed,  after  a  few  minutes  given  to  general 
conversation  ;  '  that  Mr.  Canterbury  has  positively 
signed  his  unjust  will  ?' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  feeling  very 
uncomfortable.  '  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  for 
papa's  sake.' 

'  And  for  the  sake  of  others  also,  I  should  say,' 
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added  Mr.  Eufort.  '  It  is  Mrs.  Canterbury's  work; 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  that ;  and  very  espe- 
cially her  mother's.' 

*  0,  of  course.  We  have  been  laying  out  our 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  prospect, 
and  are  already  beginning  to  act  upon  them,' 
added  Jane.  '  Papa  intends  to  continue  our  pre- 
sent allowance  during  his  life ;  there  is  to  be  no 
alteration  in  that,  and  we  shall  save  what  we  can 
out  of  it.  One  or  two  of  our  servants  must  be 
parted  with  ;  our  carriage  is  already  laid  down  ; 
and,  in  short,  we  are  about  to  live  in  the  small 
style  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  in  after 
years.' 

*  You  say  "  we,"  '  remarked  Mr.  Eufort. 

*  Yes.     Olive  and  Leta  and  myself.' 

*  But  what  is  the  Rectory  to  do,  Jane  ?' 
'  0  Austin,  do  not  play  vsdth  me.' 

The  question  was  nearly  too  much  for  her. 
While  trying  to  speak  very  calmly,  her  heart  had 
been  full  to  overflowing.  She  supposed  he  had 
put  it  in  idle  jest.  Mr.  Rufort  crossed  over  to  her, 
and  she  stood  up. 

'  Will  you  have  me  at  once,  Jane,  under  the 
present  state  of  things  ?' 

Could  he  be  jesting  still  ?  Jane  Canterbury 
turned  and  looked  into  the  fire,  her  h£tnds  and 
heart  alike  trembling. 
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'  You  know  how  small  are  the  revenues  of  my 
living,  Jane,'  resumed  Mr.  Kufort,  standing  close 
to  her.  '  The  merest  bagatelle  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Rock ;  a  poor  trifle  even  compared  to 
what  you  enjoy  here.  The  consciousness  of  this 
lies  upon  me  as  I  speak,  and  so  I  may  not  press 
the  question,  hut  only  put  it  to  you  quietly  and — 
I  had  almost  said — coldly.  Knowing  what  my  in- 
come is,  will  you  venture  upon  it,  and  come  home 
to  me  ?' 

'  What !  in  defiance  of  Lord  Rufort  ?  0  Aus- 
tin !' 

*  Xo ;  were  he  defiant  still,  I  should  not  ask 
you.' 

A  '^nld  rush  of  happiness  in  her  heart,  a  glow 
of  rapture  in  her  blue  eyes,  as  she  turned  to  him. 
He  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  his  tone, 
losing  the  formality  to  which  he  had  constrained 
it,  became  low  and  sweet. 

'  Lord  Rufort  has  come  to  his  senses,  Jane. 
In  the  weeks  I  have  been  spending  with  him  on 
the  Continent,  I  believe  he  grew  to  see  that  you 
and  I  both  meant  waiting  ;  that  our  patience  might 
endure  bej^ond  his  opposition.  On  Saturday,  when 
I  left  him  at  the  Hall,  he  said  just  a  word,  a  tanta- 
lising w^ord,  which  might  mean  one  thing  as  well 
as  another.  So  this  morning  I  w^ent  over  after 
breakfast  to  put  the  question  decisively  to  him  : 
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would  he  sanction  our  union  ?  I  had  to  wait  three 
hours,  for  he  had  gone  to  Aberton.' 

Jane  was  waiting  now  ;  Mr.  Rufort  had  paused. 

'And  he  gave  me  his  answer,  Jane.  He  in- 
formed me  that,  if  you  and  I  are  still  so  fooHsh  as 
to  wish  to  set  up  on  bread-and-cheese,  he  will  not 
oppose  our  doing  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  chiefly  afi'ect- 
ing  ourselves  personally.  One  proviso  he  makes 
— that  when  the  Eectory  shall  be  filled  with  chil- 
dren, we  do  not  go  to  him  for  help  to  keep  them.' 

The  tears  were  stealing  down  her  glowing 
cheeks. 

*  Is  it  true  ?'  she  softly  whispered. 

*  Quite  true,  Jane.  So  far  as  my  father's  con- 
sent and  approval  are  concerned,  I  may  take  you 
home  to  bread-and-cheese  to-morrow.  Upon  the 
bread-and-cheese  view  of  the  afi'air,  he  has  all 
along  dwelt  particularly.  But  the  scruples  are  on 
my  part  now.' 

She  glanced  quickly  up. 

*  Much  as  we  had  learned  to  care  for  each 
other,  Jane,  I  should  never  have  asked  you  to 
share  my  small  income  but  for  your  possessing 
ample  means  of  your  own.  I  should  have  felt  that 
I  was  not  justified  in  doing  it,  reared,  as  you  had 
been,  in  luxury.' 

*  Would  your  scruples  have  been  for  me,  or  for 
vourself  ?' 
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'  Jane  !' 

A  bright  smile  stole  over  her  face. 

'  We  shall  not  be  so  very  badly  off,  Austin.  I 
have  a  little  still,  you  know.' 

'  You  will  not  be  afraid  ?' 

'  Afraid !' 

Mr.  Rufort  took  Jane  in  his  arms  as  tenderly 
as  he  was  wont  to  take  the  babies  who  were  brought 
to  him  to  be  christened.  The  suspense  and  the 
trouble  were  over. 

'  We  can  keep  to  our  old  arrangement,  Jane, 
my  darling.  And  I  shall  have  you  at  the  Rectory 
before  Christmas.' 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPRING  ROUND  AGAIN. 

With  every  crevice  in  the  large  bedroom,  tlirougit 
Tvhicli  air  could  enter,  stopped  ;  with  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  grate ;  with  crimson  draperies  of  silk 
a^d  wool  at  the  windows,  and  a  handsome  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  sofa,  the  chamber  was  sent  up 
to  nearly  fever -heat.  Thomas  Kage  felt  it  so, 
what  with  the  real  atmosphere  and  the  trimming 
he  was  getting. 

On  the  sofa,  enveloped  in  an  Indian  shawl, 
and  an  ornamental  night-cap  covering  her  white 
hair,  sat  Mrs.  Garston.  Her  gray  eyes,  \igorous 
as  they  used  to  be,  were  glaring  with  angry  bright- 
ness on  Thomas  Kage.  She  was  a  healthy,  strong"^ 
old  lady  ;  but  early  in  the  month  of  January,  that 
foe  to  old  and  young,  bronchitis  (which,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  not  known  much  of  until  recent  years), 
attacked  her,  and  she  really  had  had  a  fight  for 
life.  Her  good  constitution  and  excellent  habits 
saved  her.     She  was  out  of  danger  now,  but  re- 
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mained  a  prisoner  to  her  chamber  until  warmer 
weather  should  set  in,  for  the  spring  was  early  yet. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Lady  Kage,  and  Thomas  Kage  had  continued  to 
reside  in  the  house  adjoining,  according  to  his 
mother's  evident  wish.  But  he  did  not  get  on 
fast;  and  expenses,  quietly  though  he  lived,  ate 
up  every  shilling  of  his  earnings.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  house,  with  its  cost,  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  did  not  care  entirely  to  part  with  it,  so 
he  resolved  to  let  it  furnished.  A  tenant  w^as 
found  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  the  agree- 
ment for  taking  it  off  his  hands  for  twelve  months 
was  signed,  and  Thomas  Kage  had  come  in  to 
disclose  the  news  to  Mrs.  Garston. 

She  received  it  with  bitter  resentment.  Had 
he  been  a  boy,  she  would  decidedly  have  shaken 
him.  Leaning  forward  on  her  sofa,  the  Indian 
shawl  on  her  shoulders,  the  bright  screen  of  many 
colours  behind  her,  a  glass  full  of  sweet  spring- 
flowers  on  the  table  near,  she  sat  rapping  her  stick 
in  passion,  now  on  the  hearth-rug,  now  on  the 
fender,  and  glaring  at  Thomas  Kage  in  the  oppo- 
site chair.  But  that  he  had  backed  it  just  out  of 
her  reach,  she  might  have  rapped  on  lilm. 

'  I  can't  be  up  in  my  room  a  week  or  two,  but 
you  must  go  and  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  sign 
away  your  home  !'  she  repeated  for  the  tenth  time, 
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when  his  arguments  and  excuses  had  beeu  nearly 
exhausted  by  reiteration.  '  Not  able  to  keep  it 
up !  Don't  talk  nonsense  to  me,  Thomas  Kage. 
What  am  I  good  for,  that  you  could  not  come  to 
me  for  a  hundred  or  two  ?  I've  got  it  to  spare,  I 
suppose.' 

'You  are  very  kind,  very  generous,'  he  mur- 
mured. *But  indeed,  Mrs.  Garston,  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  would  rather  get  on 
myself  than  be  helped,  even  by  you.' 

'  You'd  rather  be  a  pig-headed,  ungrateful, 
senseless  idiot,'  retorted  Mrs.  Garston.  '  Not  un- 
grateful ?  Don't  tell  me  !  Nobody  but  an  under- 
handed man,  Thomas  Kage,  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  being  laid  by  to  act  against  me.' 

*  Indeed,  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  that. 
But  that  you  were  too  ill  to  see  me,  I  should  have 
told  you  of  my  project  from  the  first.' 

'  And  to  go  and  sign  the  deed !  One  would 
think  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  I  say  the 
agreement  shall  be  cancelled.' 

'It  is  impossible,  Mrs.  Garston.  I  am  very 
sorry  you  are  vexed.' 

'  A  pretty  thing  for  me  to  be  pestered  with  new 
neighbours  at  my  time  of  life  !  I  wish  your  dear 
mother  could  look  down  and  see  what  you  have 
done,  Thomas  Kage !' 

'  I  did  it  all  for  the  best,'  he  answered.   '  Situ- 
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ated  as  I  am,  I  ougiit  not  to  have  attempted  to 
keep  on  the  house  longer  than  the  twelvemonth 
enjoined  by  my  mother.  My  rooms  in  the  Temple 
will  do  very  well  for  me,  and  I've  had  a  bed  put 
into  them.  As  to  the  new  neighbours,  I  thought 
of  you,  and  was  cautious  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kashburn  are  elderly  people,  very  quiet ;  they 
have  but  four  elderly  servants,  and  no  family.' 

Down  came  the  stick ;  on  the  bars  of  the  grate 
this  time.  'Eashburn!  Who's  Kashburn  ?  Those 
iron  people  at  Aberton  ?' 

'  Distant  relatives  of  theirs.  It  was  through 
Mrs.  Dunn  I  heard  that  they  wanted  a  house.' 

'  It  would  become  Lydia  Dunn  better  if  she 
concerned  herself  more  with  her  own  affairs,  in- 
stead of  putting  her  finger  into  other  people's,' 
was  the  irascible  interruption. 

'  And  she  heard  of  it  through  her  brother-in- 
law,  Eichard  Dunn.     He—' 

'  Stop  !     Are  they  friends  of  Dickey's  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am.  Mr.  Eashburn  is  in  a  state  of 
health  that  requires  constant  medical  supervision ; 
and  he  has  come  to  town  to  be  under  the  best. 
They  have  taken  my  house  for  twelve  months.' 

Mrs.  Garston  growled.  Nevertheless,  if  any- 
thing, under  the  circumstances,  could  mollify  her 
desperate  vexation,  it  was  the  fact  that  the  new 
tenant  in   prospective  was   a   friend   of  Eichard 
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Dunn's.  For  Eicliard — or,  as  she  generally  called 
him,  Dickey — was  a  favourite  of  hers. 

'Who's  going  to  keep  Dorothy?'  fiercely  de- 
manded Mrs.  Garston.  '  She's  ill,  and  not  fit  for 
service.' 

'^  Well,  of  course  I  shall,  in  part.  She  has  saved 
a  little.  Dorothy's  wants  are  so  very  few,  that  she 
will  not  need  much.  I  think  she  means  to  take  a 
room  in  some  rural  place  :  if  anything  will  restore 
her,  it  is  quiet  and  country  air.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  you'd  do,  Thomas  Kage  ? 
You'd  give  away  your  head  if  it  were  loose.  You 
are  as  bad  as  your  mother  was.  Lady  Kage  never 
thought  of  herself  in  all  her  life ;  it  was  other 
people,  other  people,  other  people,  always  with 
her  ;  and  it's  the  same  with  you.' 

'I  think  I'd  rather  live  for  others  than  my- 
self.' 

'  Of  course  you  would,  being  devoid  of  brains.' 

A  pause  ensued.  Thomas  Kage  wanted  to 
get  away,  but  hardly  dared  to  make  a  move.  The 
old  lady  was  nodding  her  head,  her  face  stern, 
her  lips  compressed. 

*  Well,  I  never  thou^t  you'd  abandon  me  in 
my  old  age,  Thomas,  and  when  I've  been  right 
at  death's  door  !  From  the  time  when  you  were 
a  child  in  petticoats  and  climbed  on  my  knee, 
I've  looked  upon  you  as  belonging  to  me  a'most 
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as  much  as  to  your  mother.  If  you  wanted  to 
part  from  me,  why  didn't  you  take  that  precious 
dance  to  India  ?' 

'  But  I  am  not  going  to  ahandon  you,  or  to 
part  from  you ;  I  would  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind,'  he  returned,  sincerity  in  his  earnest  eyes. 
*  I  will  come  up  to  see  you  two  or  three  times 
a- week.' 

*  Two  or  three  times  a-week !'  resentfully  re- 
peated Mrs.  Garston.  'You  used  to  come  in  every 
day  before  I  was  ill,  sometimes  morning  and  even- 
ing too.' 

True.  She  had  been  exacting,  and  he  kind  and 
considerate.  Snappish  and  domineering  though 
she  was  with  him,  he  knew  that  she  looked  and 
longed  for  his  presence  as  she  did  for  no  one's 
else,  and  that  his  visits  were  the  one  daily  break 
in  her  monotonous  life.  The  Temple  was  a  great 
deal  farther  off  than  next  door ;  but  he  began  to 
ask  himself  the  question  —  could  he  get  up  to 
her,  as  usual,  daily  ?  It  almost  seemed,  her  steel- 
gray  eyes  looking  into  his,  that  she  divined  his 
thoughts. 

*  You  might  come  up  to  me  every  evening  !' 

*  I  will  try.  It  may  not  be  quite  every  even- 
ing. I  don't  suppose  business  will  admit  of 
that.' 

*  Now  you  do  as  I  bid  you.     If  your  mother's 
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gone,  I'm  here,  and  I  act  as  I  please.  I  wonder 
what  would  become  of  your  poor  head  but  for  me  ! 
Considering  that  you  are  a  steady  Christian  man, 
Thomas  Kage,  I  never  met  with  one  so  likely  to 
lose  it.  I  don't  mean  you'd  drift  into  folly,'  she 
explained,  with  a  sharp  knock  on  the  leg  of  the 
sofa  ;  '  like  Barby  Dawkes  and  the  bad  young 
men  of  the  present  day.  If  you  could  do  that, 
you  might  pay  me  a  call  in  your  fine  tandem 
when  the  wdnd  blew  this  way,  but  you'd  never 
get  pressed  to  come.  Hold  your  tongue  till  I've 
finished !  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  grand- 
mother. I  dine  at  six ;  you  know  it ;  well  and 
good.  Every  day  in  the  week,  from  Monday  till 
Saturday,  there'll  be  your  knife  and  fork  laid  in 
my  dining  -  room,  whether  you  come  to  use  it 
or  not.  And  on  Sundays  of  course  you'll  spend 
the  day  here.' 

He  got  up,  and  took  her  hand,  his  eyes  so 
expressively  earnest  and  grateful  that  they  seemed 
to  have  tears  in  them.  Not  for  the  promised 
dinners,  but  for  the  kindness.  No  man  living 
could  have  a  heart  more  sensitive  to  that  than 
Thomas  Kage. 

Wishing  her  good-day,  he  went  out,  and  bent 
his  steps  towards  Paradise-square,  for  he  wanted 
to  see  Mrs.  Dunn.  His  way  to  it  lay  through 
Paradise  -  terrace ;  and,   as  he  was  passing  Mrs. 
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Annesley's,  an  impulse  of  civility  prompted  liim 
to  tm'ii  in.  For,  in  truth  lie  could  not  remember 
how  long  it  was  since  he  called  there.  Not  often 
in  the  day-time,  Sundays  excepted,  was  Mr.  Kage 
away  from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 

The  servant  ushered  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  quietly.  Every  movement  of  the  household 
was  regulated  by  the  example  of  its  cold  and  quiet 
mistress.  Thomas  Kage  surprised  Miss  Belle  in 
a  solitary  waltz.  The  pretty  young  girl,  a  very 
fairy,  in  a  white-lace  evening  dress  and  profusion 
of  blue  ribbons,  was  whirling  round  the  room  to 
a  gay  tune  from  her  own  lips.  He  rather  mar- 
velled at  the  attire. 

'  Good  gracious  !  I  thought  it  was  mamma, 
and  wondered  what  brought  her  home  so  soon,' 
exclaimed  the  young  lady,  ceasing  her  dance  ab- 
ruptly to  welcome  Thomas  Kage.  And  all  in  a 
breath,  seeing  him  looking  at  her  gala  robes,  she 
began  volubly  to  explain.  A  party  w^as  to  take 
place  that  evening  at  the  fashionable  seminary. 
Miss  Gammerton's,  where  the  young  lady  had 
been  educated,  and  she  was  invited  to  it. 

'  There  was  a  break  -  up  of  the  girls  before 
Christmas,  through  the  fever,  and  so  to-night  is 
to  be  prize-giving  night.  It  will  be  a  grand  affair; 
not  one  of  the  stupid  sets-out  they  have  gener- 
ally in  the  half-3'ear,  when  gentlemen  are  not  ad- 
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mitted.  I  don't  care  to  go  to  tliem,'  added  Miss 
Belle  with  candour. 

'You  have  dressed  early,  young  lady,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Kage. 

She  hurst  into  a  merry  laugh.  'For  one  thing, 
we  go  early — five  o'clock.  The  prizes  and  the 
tea  will  take  up  the  time  till  seven,  the  concert 
till  nine  ;  and  if  we  hegan  dancing  later  than 
that.  Miss  Gammerton  would  go  into  a  fit,  think- 
ing the  girls  could  do  no  lessons  afterwards  for 
a  week  to  come.     But  it's  not  that.' 

'  Not  what  ?'  asked  Thomas  Kage,  looking  at 
the  flitting  movements  of  the  pretty  child,  who 
continued  to  take  a  waltzing  step  from  side  to 
side  while  she  talked. 

'  My  having  dressed  so  soon.  I  heard  mamma 
tell  Sarah  this  morning  that  she  should  send  me 
in  my  drab  silk,  which  was  warm;  and  Sarah 
answered,  "  Yes,  that  would  he  best,  as  the  wea- 
ther was  still  bleak."  Sarah's  nothing  but  a 
regular  old  maid,  you  know,  Mr.  Kage.  Will  I 
go  in  my  drab !  I  thought.  So  as  soon  as  their 
backs  were  turned,  I  went  up  and  put  on  this. 
They've  gone  out  to  pay  visits,  because  the  day's 
fine.  I  told  mamma  if  she  made  me  go  with  her, 
I  should  be  tired  to  death  when  night  came ;  and 
she  left  me  at  home.     Tra,  la,  la,  la  !' 

*  Your  mamma  may  insist  on  the  di'ab  when 
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she  returns,'  said  Thomas  Kage,  interrupting  the 
gay -hearted  singing,  his  own  eyes  bright  with 
amusement. 

'  0,  will  she,  though  !  I  am  to  go  round  in 
the  brougham  that  brings  them  home,  and  I  shall 
have  my  opera-cloak  on  by  that  time,  and  my  fan 
and  bouquet  in  my  hand,  and  be  ready.  She  will 
groan  at  first,  and  scold  and  grumble  ;  but  she 
never  malces  me  do  a  thing  I  hold  out  about ;  she 
can't,  you  know,  for  I  have  a  will  of  my  o\\ti. 
Whom  do  you  think  Miss  Gammerton  has  in- 
vited this  time  ?' 

^  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.     Not  me.' 

'  Dickey  Dunn,'  continued  the  girl,  her  whole 
face  alive  with  mischief  and  merriment.  '  Dickey 
knows  her  a  little,  and  must  have  said  he'd  like 
to  go.     "Won't  we  girls  make  sport  of  him  !' 

'  Of  Mr.  Dunn  ?' 

She  nodded.  *  Old  Dickey  is  my  lover,  you 
know.  That  is,  he'd  like  to  be.  Fancy  an  old 
man  of  eighty  making  up  to  me  !' 

Child  though  she  was  in  mind  and  manners, 
if  not  quite  so  in  years,  there  was  something  in 
the  light  mockery  that  jarred  on  the  true  heart 
of  Thomas  Kage.  Few  men  could  bear  to  hear 
sacred  feelings  ridiculed  less  than  he. 

'  Mr.  Dunn  is  not  yet  forty,  Belle,'  he  said,  in 
a  grave  tone.     ^  I  know  nothing  of  what  3'ou  say ; 
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it  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  speak  of  him  in  this  way  to  any  one.' 

'  I  hope  he'll  ask  me  to  waltz ;  I  hope  he  mil ! 
I'll  make  him  whirl  round  and  round  till  his  breath 
goes.  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Kage,  why  do  you  look 
so  grave  ?     You  are  as  bad  as  Sarah.' 

He  did  not  stay — in  fact,  had  not  the  time  ; 
but  departed,  leaving  cards  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  An- 
nesley.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that 
the  visit  of  Sarah  Annesley  had  resulted  in  a  per- 
manent residence.  Mrs.  Annesley  had  formally 
proposed  it  to  her;  nay,  had  besought  her  to 
remain;  offering  her  a  happy  home,  free  of 
every  cost,  in  return  for  the  valuable  compa- 
nionship Sarah  supplied  to  her  flighty  daughter. 
And  Sarah  Annesley  had  seen  well  to  accept  it, 
and  strove  to  do  her  duty.  Which  was  rather 
difficult. 

At  the  door  of  Mrs.  Dunn's,  Thomas  Kage 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  before  he 
was  aware  of  it — callers  like  himself.  The  blue- 
and- silver  livery  of  the  attendant  servants,  the 
arms  on  the  carriage  before  the  door,  from  which 
the  callers  had  descended,  might  have  shown  him 
who  it  was,  but  that  he  was  buried  in  a  reverie 
and  noticed  nothing  till  it  was  too  late.  A  bril- 
liant girl  (she  looked  but  like  one),  attired  in 
violet  velvet  and  ermine,  with  a  dainty  white  bon- 
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net  just  touching  lier  lovely  face,  had  her  hand 
held  out  to  him. 

'Mrs.  Canterbury!'  he  exclaimed  as  he  took 
it,  emotion  changing  even  yet  the  hue  of  his  tale- 
telling  countenance. 

Mrs.  Canterbury  it  was ;  and  by  her  side, 
dressed  young  enough  and  gay  enough  for  a  girl 
in  her  teens,  stood  Mrs.  Kage  ;  Mr.  Canterbury 
in  attendance  on  both  of  them.  Deprived  of  her 
anticipated  season  in  town  the  previous  year,  Caro- 
line had  been  quite  determined  not  to  be  so  this. 
As  soon  as  Christmas  was  turned,  she  bade  her 
husband  see  about  engaging  a  house  through  a 
London  agent ;  one  had  been  found ;  and  this, 
the  second  week  in  February,  had  witnessed  their 
arrival  in  town. 

Thomas  Kage  entered  Mrs.  Dunn's  hall  with 
them.  Had  he  seen  his  way  clear  to  go  away 
again,  he  had  certainly  done  so ;  but  Mr.  Canter- 
bury had  taken  him  by  the  arm,  and  Caroline  was 
talking  to  him.  Was  it  Thomas  Kage's  fancy,  or 
was  it  fact,  that  George  Canterbury  had  become 
enfeebled  both  in  mind  and  body  ? 

Mrs.  Dunn,  all  unconscious  of  the  surprise  in 
store  for  her,  was  sitting  with  her  late  husband's 
brother,  Richard  Dunn,  who  had  called  in.  Thomas 
Kage  involuntarily  thought  of  Miss  Belle  Annes- 
ley's  ridicule  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  iron-merchant. 
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Perhaps  that  is  not  quite  the  proper  designation  to 
give  him,  but  his  business  had  entirely  to  do  with 
iron.  He  rented  two  floors  somewhere  in  the  Citj^, 
his  counting-house  and  other  offices  taking-up  one, 
himself  dwelling  in  the  other.  Any  one  less  likely 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  than  Eichard 
Dunn  could  not  well  be  conceived.  He  looked  his 
full  age,  close  on  forty — a  j&ne-made,  personable 
man,  with  intellectual  features  of  calm  good  sense; 
his  dark  hair  was  tinged  with  gray,  and  scanty 
on  the  top  of  his  head. 

Mrs.  Dunn  stood  with  a  momentary  astonished 
stare,  as  if  she  hardly  recognised  her  visitors. 
Neglecting  the  two  ladies,  she  walked  forward  and 
kissed  her  father,  and  then  turned  to  welcome 
them,  but  very  coldly.  The  grasp  of  the  hand  she 
gave  to  Thomas  Kage  was  far  warmer  than  any 
vouchsafed  to  either. 

*  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  London,  papa.' 

*  Eh,  child — no  ?  ^Ye  came  up  to — where  is 
it,  Caroline  ?' 

'  Belgrave-square,'  interposed  Mrs.  Kage,  set- 
tling herself  on  a  sofa,  with  a  cushion  at  her  back. 
'  Dear  Mr.  Canterbury  has  taken  it  furnished  for 
six  months.' 

It  was  not  so  much  Mrs.  Kage's  answer:  there 
was  nothing  in  that,  save  perhaps  that  it  was  a 
little  impudent  to  take  the  words  out  of  other 
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people's  montlis ;  it  was  the  tone  in  wliicli  Mr. 
Canterbury  spoke  that  caused  his  daughter's  heart 
to  leap  with  an  unpleasant  thrill.  '  Was  his  mind 
gone?'  She  mentally  asked  herself  the  question 
as  she  looked  keenly  at  him.  Xo,  not  quite,  jet ; 
but  it  had  weakened  much  and  was  gradually  go- 
ing. He  was  stooping,  too — he,  the  hitherto  up- 
right, slender,  apparently  strong-framed  man. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you,  papa  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Dunn  abruptly.     '  You  are  very  much  changed.' 

'  Changed  for  the  better,  dear  Mrs.  Dunn,' 
simpered  Mrs.  Kage,  who  seemed  not  to  care 
that  Mr.  Canterbury  should  answer  his  daughter. 
'  Quite  for  the  better,  since  he  had  a  good  wife  to 
take  care  of  him.' 

Mrs.  Dunn,  fairly  turning  her  back  on  the 
speaking  lady,  crossed  the  room,  and  sat  down  by 
her  father.  He  talked  to  her  then  about  his  little 
boy  and  the  house  in  Belgrave- square,  which  was 
less  convenient  than  he  had  hoped  for ;  about  her 
sisters  Olive  and  Millicent ;  about  Austin  Eufort 
and  his  wife ;  and,  in  short,  on  any  topic  she 
chose  to  introduce.  But  through  all  his  conver- 
sation there  ran  a  kind  of  inane  look  and  tone, 
putting  Lydia  in  mind  of  a  child.  She  gave  a 
terrible  sigh,  made  up  of  anger  and  pain,  and 
wondered  if  it  would  have  been  so  soon  thus  had 
he  not  married. 
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'  I  have  merely  come  to  town  to  see  my  clear 
daughter  settled  in  her  house,'  spoke  Mrs.  Kage, 
for  the  henefit  of  the  company  generally,  as  she 
opened  her  fan  of  ivory  and  gold.  *  With  my  poor 
weak  nerves,  a  London  season  might  be  too  much 
for  me ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  try  it.  In  a  week 
or  two  I  return  home.' 

This  was  really  true.  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Dunn, 
with  her  experience  of  the  innate  encroaching  pro- 
pensities of  the  honourable  lady,  might  have  been 
excused  for  doubting  it. 

*  A  season  in  town  is  very  exhausting,  ma'am, 
for  those  who  enter  into  its  gaieties,'  said  Mr. 
Dunn  in  his  politeness,  perceiving  that  no  one 
•else  answered  Mrs.  Kage. 

Her  reply  to  this  was  to  put  up  her  eye-glass 
and  view  him  very  coolly. 

*  Not  that  I  speak  from  experience,'  added  Mr. 
Dunn.  '  I  do  not  enter  into  anything  of  the  kind 
myself:  business  men  have  no  time  for  it.' 

Mrs.  Kage  dropped  her  glass  at  once. 
'Business,  0!'  said  she. 

*  Why  did  you  not  come  down  to  Jane's  wed- 
ding, Lydia  ?'  asked  Mr.  Canterbury  in  the  midst 
of  a  sudden  pause. 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  papa,  I  do  not 
care  to  go  to  Chilling,'  she  plainly  answered. 
'  There  have  been  so  many  changes,  you  know : 
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I  couldn't  witness  them  and  keep  my  temper. 
They  are  bad  enough  to  hear  of;  they  would  be 
worse  to  see.' 

'  She  was  married  in  December.  Olive  thought 
you  would  come  and  stay  the  Christmas.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  poor  Olive  !  I  spent  my  Christmas 
at  home,  papa.' 

They  had  formed  into  couples,  as  it  were — 
Lydia  with  her  father,  Thomas  Kage  and  Mrs. 
Canterbury.  The  disjointed  ones  were  Mrs.  Kage 
and  the  iron  -  merchant,  who  were  on  opposite 
sofas. 

'  You  will  take  me  out  sometimes,  will  you  not, 
Thomas  ?'  Caroline  pleadingly  asked.  *  If  my  hus- 
band has  to  go  with  me  too  much,  and  be  up  late, 
I  think  he  may  break  down.  We  have  secured  a 
good  opera -box.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  decline,  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury,' was  the  decidedly  damping  answer.  'You 
must  not  depend  on  me.  I  have  no  time  to  give 
to  gaiety,  and  therefore  keep  out  of  it  altogether. 
Work  and  dissipation  mil  not  get  on  side  by 
side.' 

'  At  least  you  will  come  to  see  us  in  Belgrave- 
square,'  was  all  she  rejoined  in  her  mortification. 

'  Thank  you.' 

'  You  have  not  been  again  to  Chilling,  Thomas.' 

'  No  ;  I  have  been  busy  this  winter.' 

VOL.  II.  G 
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'  I  am  going  to  be  presented  at  the  first  Draw- 
ing-room,' slie  said  in  a  minute,  with  gleeful 
vanity.  '  I  wish  you  could  go  too,  and  see  me  in 
my  court-dress  :  it  is  to  be  white  lace  and  satin 
and  diamonds.' 

Thomas  Kage  smiled. 

*  Diamonds,  eh?' 

'Beautiful  diamonds — the  most  magnificent 
set  you  ever  saw !  I  have  brought  them  up  with 
me;  they  were  the  first  Mrs.  Canterbury's.' 

'And  were  given  by  her  on  her  death-bed  to 
my  sister  Olive,'  spoke  up  Mrs.  Dunn  sharply. — 
*  You  were  present  at  the  time,  papa.' 

'  Dear  Thomas,  do  go  out  to  the  carriage  and 
get  my  smelling-salts,'  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Kage, 
with  that  unpleasant  tone  her  voice  took  when  an- 
noyed. '  You'll  find  them  somewhere  amidst  the 
cushions.' 

In  the  carriage,  on  the  nurse's  lap — Judith — 
sat  the  boy,  a  lively  little  fellow,  six  months  old 
now,  with  his  mother's  violet-blue  eyes.  Seizing 
hold  of  Thomas  Kage's  finger  as  babies  will  do, 
the  blue  eyes  smiled  in  his  face. 

'  It's  you,  is  it,  sir  ?  Why,  you  have  grown 
into  a  man  ! — He  looks  well  and  hearty,  nurse.' 

'  Yes,  sir;  he  is  as  healthy  a  little  fellow  as  I'd 
wish  to  nurse.  And  a  sweet  temper  he  has  got,' 
she  added  fondly;  '  quite  his  father's,  it  is.' 
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Releasing  liis  finger,  and  patting  gently  the 
little  face,  Thomas  Kage  looked  for  the  bottle  of 
salts — a  beautifully-cut  crystal  with  a  gold  stopper. 
Sending  it  in  by  Mrs.  Dunn's  serv^ant,  he  walked 
away. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

LOVE  AT  LAST. 

If  Miss  Belle  Annesley  had  brains  for  any  one- 
thing  more  than  another,  it  was  music  :  in  that 
she  excelled,  and  she  sang  sweetly.  To  see  her 
at  her  harp  was  a  charming  sight ;  to  stand  and 
turn  over  the  music  for  her  at  the  piano  while  she 
sang,  was,  to  one  man  at  least,  the  acme  of  human 
bliss;  and  that  man  was  Richard  Dunn.  Her 
boast  to  Thomas  Kage  had  not  been  an  idle  one. 

'  There  is  no  passion  fools  us  like  that  of  love.' 
It  has,  indeed,  been  well  said  and  sung.  Here  was 
this  middle-aged  sensible  man — one  of  the  most 
respected  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  commercial 
world — burning  to  lay  himself  and  his  wealth  at 
the  feet  of  that  flighty  child.  He  had  been  caught 
by  the  winning  ways,  the  laughing  eyes,  and  the 
blue  ribbons  of  this  fairy  girl ;  and  all  the  argu- 
ments of  all  the  sages  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, could  not  have  convinced  him  that  she  would 
be  for  him  an  unsuitable  wife.    Evening  after  even- 
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ing,  when  the  occupations  of  the  day  were  over, 
found  him  at  Mrs.  Annesley's.  There  he  would 
sit  listening  to  her  songs,  and  fancy  himself,  not 
in  Paradise-terrace,  but  in  a  real  Paradise. 

She  detected  his  love;  she  saw  the  nature  of 
his  attentions.  When  does  a  woman,  and  a  vai:i 
one,  no  matter  how  young  she  may  be,  ever  mis- 
take such  ?  And  though  Belle  Annesley  ridiculed 
him  and  his  hopes  behind  his  back — as  she  had 
done  to  Thomas  Kage — she  practised  all  sorts  oi 
little  arts  and  coquetries  before  his  face,  which  she 
knew  were  enthralling  his  heart  the  closer.  She 
had  not  the  smallest  purpose  in  the  w^orld  in  doing 
this,  except  her  love  of  admiration  and  of  teasing. 

Mrs.  Annesley,  seeing  things  but  dimly,  as  an 
interested  looker-on  often  does,  did  not  interfere 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  seemed  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  Pilchard  Dunn — the  grave,  staid  City  man, 
the  wealthy  iron-merchant — could  cast  a  serious 
thought  to  her  frivolous,  light  daughter.  She  was 
the  very  essence  of  cold  propriety — as  was  once 
before  said — and  how  she  came  to  have  so  giddy 
a  child  was  a  marvel  to  the  world.  A  vast  deal 
more  giddy.  Miss  Belle,  than  the  stern  woman 
suspected.  Had  she  known  of  the  flirting  scrapes 
Belle  sometimes  drifted  into,  she  would  have  gone 
crazy. 

There  was  not  any  harm  in  Belle  Annesley, 
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and  she  by  no  means  deserved  tlie  epithet  that 
has  come  into  use  of  late — 'fast.'  Wild  and 
thoughtless  was  she — a  careless,  flitting  butterfly, 
who  held  hearts  to  be  very  light  articles,  and  had 
not  as  yet  felt  her  own  touched.  With  it  all,  she 
was  a  tender  little  plant,  not  very  able  to  bear 
rough  and  rude  winds,  should  they  ever  assail  her. 

I  wish  there  was  time  to  tell  of  an  acquaintance 
she  fell  heedlessly  into  with  a  handsome  foreign 
gentleman  of  magnificent  whiskers.  His  behaviour 
was  good ;  and  Belle,  through  a  mistake  for  which 
nobody  was  responsible,  understood  that  he  was 
sta^'ing  with  a  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Derbyshire. 
*  Staying  vdih,'  in  Belle's  idea,  could  mean  no- 
thing but  visiting.  Wlien  the  denouement  came, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  only  the  duke's  cook 
— a  very  capable  man  in  his  profession,  and  by  no 
means  ill-born,  enjoying,  too,  a  very  large  salary. 
That  was  really  a  lesson  to  Belle,  and  for  some 
time  she  was  tolerably  steady. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Dunn,  intending  to  quit  the 
City  and  come  westward,  took  on  lease  one  of  the 
better  houses  in  Paradise-square,  and  was  busy 
furnishing  it.  One  day  Miss  Belle,  in  her  saucy 
way,  told  him  he  would  want  a  wife  when  he  went 
into  it. 

They  happened  to  be  alone.  Mr.  Dunn  seized 
on  the   occasion  and  said  yes,  he  should:  would 
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slie  be  the  wife  ?  Belle  aifectecl  to  be  taken  with 
the  most  intense  surprise,  and  almost  as  good  as 
retorted  that  he  had  better  make  an  offer  to  her 
grandmother.  The  episode  passed  off,  without 
much  compromising  of  himself  on  Mr.  Dunn's 
part.  A  listener  might  have  been  in  doubt  whether 
he  really  meant  to  put  the  question,  or  had  in- 
tended it  as  a  joke.  And  somehow  with  that  mo- 
ment his  eyes  opened  to  his  folly,  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  for  ever  thank  his  propitious  stars 
that  the  frivolous  girl,  in  her  caprice,  had  been 
wiser  than  he. 

But  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  of  us  to  do 
foolish  things  and  not  to  be  talked  of.  How  it  got 
about,  mischief  only  knew ;  but  rumours  of  Mr. 
Dunn's  forthcoming  marriage,  or  at  least  of  the 
offer,  went  spreading  abroad  :  whether  whispered 
by  the  girl  in  her  heedlessness  he  never  knew. 
They  penetrated  even  to  the  deaf  ears  of  Mrs. 
Garston  ;  who,  as  deaf  people  often  do,  took  up  the 
tale  a  tort  et  a  travers. 

'  So  we  shall  soon  have  to  congratulate  you 
upon  giving  up  your  bachelorship,'  she  said,  one 
day  that  he  had  gone  in  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Dunn  became  the  colour  of  a  red  rose. 
^Mio  could  have  been  talking  to  hei'  of  his  affairs  ? 

*  If  you  take  a  wife  at  all,  it's  time  you  set 
about  it,'  pursued  the  ancient  lady,  '  for  you  are 
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hard  upon  forty,  my  clear.  You  and  my  poor  son 
— who  lived  but  a  day — were  born  in  the  same 
winter.' 

'How's  your  deafness,  ma'am?'  asked  Mr. 
Dunn.     '  It  was  very  bad  when  I  was  last  here.' 

'  0,  that's  better,  Kichard.  I  don't  make  mis- 
takes now.  She  is  a  good,  prudent,  sensible  girl, 
that  Miss  Annesley ;  one  in  a  thousand.' 

*  Is  she  ?'  thought  Mr.  Dunn. 

*  Though  full  young  for  you,  Dickey.  That 
gossiping  woman,  Mrs.  Williams,  used  to  say  she 
knew  you  were  up  to  your  eyes  in  love  with  An — 
Anna — what's  her  name  ? — Annabel.  I  asked 
her  one  day  if  she  did  not  give  Eichard  Dunn 
credit  for  more  sense  than  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
flighty  young  creature,  only  fit  for  a  dancing-girl 
at  Astley's.  But  you  have  chosen  well,  my  dear, 
and  have  shown  your  sense.' 

'What  are  you  talldng  of?'  asked  Mr.  Dunn. 

'  Isn't  it  true,  then  ?'  returned  the  old  lady. 
'  Are  you  not  going  to  be  married  ?' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it!'  exclaimed  the  merchant 
wrathfully.    '  I'd  see  all  the  girls  at — York,  first !' 

'The  tales  that  people  invent!'  cried  Mrs. 
Garston,  heaving  up  her  hands  in  wonder.  '  Some- 
body came  here  the  other  day,  and  said  you  had 
made  an  offer  to  Miss  Annesley,  and  were  furnish- 
ing your  new  house  in  splendour  for  the  wedding.' 
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'  She's  too  young  and  fliglity  for  me,  ma'am,' 
he  roared  in  her  ear.  '  Never  yon  fear  that  I  shall 
marry  her.' 

'  What's  too  young  and  flighty  ?' 

'  Miss  Belle  Annesley.' 

'I  didn't  allude  to  her!'  screamed  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston,  rapping  her  stick  wildly  on  the  floor  in  her 
deafness  and  wrath.  '  It's  her  cousin  Sarah.  I 
hope  you  don't  call  her  flighty — a  well-brought- 
up,  sweet-tempered,  elegant  young  woman.  You 
might  he  proud  to  get  her,  Dickey.' 

'  She  is  not  far  wrong,'  grumbled  the  merchant 
to  himself  when  he  went  away.  *  I  have  some- 
times questioned,  even  when  in  the  height  of  my 
infatuation,  whether  I  had  not  neglected  the  gold 
to  hug  the  gilding.' 

The  spring  grew  older;  but  there's  nothing 
much  to  tell  of  it.  Mrs.  Canterbury  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay  London  world ;  her  husband 
tried  to  be,  and  made  a  signal  failure  of  it.  The 
poor  drooping  old  man  (so  upright  not  long  ago) 
ought  to  be  at  home  at  the  Rock,  people  said; 
and  Mrs.  Garston  gave  the  young  wife  one  of  her 
sharp  reprimands  on  the  score.  Thomas  Kage 
called  on  them  once  a  month  or  so ;  and  that  was 
the  extent  of  the  intercourse  he  allowed  himself 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Canterbury.      Caroline   took 
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refuge  in  a  fit  of  haughty  resentment,  and  let  him 
follow  his  own  course.  Not  until  July  did  she 
and  her  husband  depart  for  the  Eock. 

Summer  passed  on,  and  Thomas  Kage  came 
home  from  circuit,  on  which  he  had  gone.  His 
coming  and  going  mattered  little  to  anj^body,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Mrs.  Garston ;  for  he  confined  him- 
self mostly  to  his  work  and  his  chambers.  Sarah 
Annesley  was  then  at  Chilling,  whither  she  had 
departed  on  a  long  visit. 

Which  left  Miss  Belle  comparatively  free. 
That  young  lady's  turn  was  to  come,  however  ; 
and  she,  who  had  laughed  at  others,  was  soon  to 
have  her  own  heart  touched  to  infatuation. 

For  so  fashionable  a  man  as  Captain  Dawkes 
to  appear  in  London  when  everybody  that  he  would 
have  deemed  of  consequence  was  out  of  it,  argued 
something  under  the  surface.  For  more  than. two 
years  Captain  Dawkes  had  been  in  Ireland  with 
his  regiment.  He  now  suddenly  reappeared  in 
London.     On  leave,  he  said. 

People  can  get  through  money  in  L-eland,  if 
so  inclined,  just  as  fast  as  in  England ;  and  Bar- 
naby  Dawkes  had  found  it  so,  to  his  cost.  The 
gallant  Captain  had  come  to  the  very  end  of  his 
tether,  available  and  unavailable.  He  pleaded 
sickness  at  head-quarters,  and  got  leave  to  absent 
himself  from  duty;    his  real  business  being  not 
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sickness,  but  to  move  every  propitiatory  power  to 
enable  him  to  raise  the  wind. 

The  chief  power — that  is,  the  chief  hope,  Mrs. 
Garston — was  not  propitious.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  really  seemed  to  Barnaby  Dawkes  that  the  old 
lady  must  be  gifted  with  a  kind  of  second  sight ; 
so  accurately  did  she  divine  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  recount  it  to  his  face.  At  first  Barnaby 
thought  Keziah  must  have  been  talking ;  but  he 
found  she  had  not.  It  was  all  good  guess-work. 
Mrs.  Garston  said  he  should  have  no  help  from 
her;  the  money-lenders  were  not  to  be  seduced; 
and  Barnaby  Dawkes,  captain  and  gentleman,  sat 
down  and  seriously  asked  himself  what  there  re- 
mained to  do. 

It  might  have  been  pure  pastime — pour  faire 
passer  le  temps  ;  or  in  his  love  of  a  pretty  face — 
Belle's,  or  any  other ;  or  because  his  usual  ex- 
pensive life  was  not  obtainable  under  the  present 
adverse  circumstances,  that  Captain  Dawkes  took, 
during  his  sojourn  in  London,  to  go  a  good  deal 
to  Mrs.  Annesley's.  Keziah  was  tolerably  intimate 
there ;  with  her  brother  their  acquaintance  had 
been  but  very  slight.  A  sober  moderate  household, 
such  as  that,  was  not  one  likely  to  attract  Captain 
Dawkes.  During  his  absence  in  Ireland,  the  frivo- 
lous child,  Belle,  had  grown  into  a  very  lovely^ 
3'oung  woman — if  indeed  the  term  'woman'  can 
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be  applied  to  a  girl  not  out  of  her  teens.  Cap- 
tain Barnaby  Dawkes  was  agreeably  struck,  and 
began  to  talk  in  whispers  to  her  forthwith. 

How  do  people  fall  in  love  ?  What  subtle 
instinct  is  there  that  induces  it?  ^A^ile  one 
man,  good  and  honest  and  worthy,  will  press  his 
suit  in  vain — and,  in  spite  of  all  reason,  a  woman 
can  no  more  persuade  her  heart  to  care  for  him 
than  for  the  idle  wind — another  will  step  in  and 
take  it  by  storm.  It  was  so  with  Annabel  An- 
nesley.  Ere  Barnaby  Dawkes  had  called  at  the 
house  three  times,  her  cheeks  would  glow,  her 
whole  pulses  thrill  at  his  approach.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  as  Miss  Belle  counted  handsome- 
ness ;  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  en- 
thralment,  for  she  knew  that  if  he  had  been  as 
ugly  as  a  satyr  her  love  would  be  just  the  same. 
With  her  whole  heart  and  life  she  had  learnt  to 
love  Barnaby  Dawkes. 

How  it  changed  her  !  Her  very  nature  seemed 
to  have  been  replaced  by  one  essentially  difterent. 
The  thoughtless  butterfly,  ready  ever  to  sip  sweets 
from  all  the  world,  whose  pleasure  seemed  to  have 
lain  in  meeting  attractive  men,  and  laughing  with 
and  at  them,  became  as  sedate  as  a  judge.  When 
Miss  Annesley  came  home  from  Chilling,  at  the 
end  of  October,  she  wondered  what  had  come  to 
the  child — all  her  lightness  was  gone.     Gone,  to 
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be  superseded  by  a  tender,  subdued  jovousness, 
shining  ever  from  the  now  shy  eyes.  Belle  did 
not  care  to  go  out  now ;  she  stayed  at  home  and 
sang  her  songs — love-songs  always — in  a  tender, 
half- hushed  tone,  or  worked  slippers  or  other 
trumpery,  and  was  as  good  as  gold ;  ever  seeming 
to  be  listening  for  the  step  of  visitors.  Belle 
Annesley  had  made  her  life's  choice,  for  weal  or 
for  woe. 

It  might  be  that  Captain  Dawkes  was  a  little 
touched  also  ;  that  what  had  been  begun  from 
the  lightest  of  all  motives  was  continued  because 
he  had  grown  to  like  the  pastime.  At  any  rate 
he  persevered  in  it.  A  tall,  big,  fine  man  he, 
with  glossy,  fierce,  dark  whiskers,  that  might  set 
the  world  a-longing  and  a  barber  off  in  ecstasies ; 
and  she  the  sweetest  little  blue -eyed  fairy  to  be 
found  in  London.  If  contrasts  attract,  as  vdse 
ones  say,  then  the  episode  in  these  two  lives  need 
not  be  wondered  at. 

In  an  unfashionable  ^^art  of  Pimlico,  in  a  quiet 
street  through  which  nothing  more  aristocratic 
bowled  than  an  occasional  cab  or  the  baker's  cart, 
lived  Miss  Dawkes.  She  occupied  the  drawing- 
room  floor,  and  had  so  done  for  some  years  now. 
When  Barnaby  was  in  London  she  moved  to  a 
small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  slept 
amidst   her   boxes,    leaving   the   better   chamber 
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behind  the  sitting-room  for  him,  if  he  chose  to 
come  home  to  it.  He  gave  his  address  at  his 
ckib  :  never  here.  The  sitting-room  was  of  very 
moderate  size,  with  drab  curtains  to  the  windows, 
and  a  drab  -  and  -  green  table-cover,  both  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear.  Miss  Dawkes's  income 
amounted  to  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a -year;  so  she  had  to  be  content  with  small 
lodgings. 

It  was  a  gloomy  evening  in  November,  seven 
o'clock  striking  by  the  London  churches.  Miss 
Dawkes  had  dined  at  one  o'clock  off  beefsteak- 
pie  ;  the  remainder  of  the  pie — a  small  one — had 
just  been  put  upon  the  table  for  supper,  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Keziah  liked  good  living,  and 
would  very  much  have  preferred  to  dine  luxuri- 
ously at  six;  but  fate  and  fortune  were  adverse. 
She  was  subject  to  frightful  headaches,  and  never 
dared  take  her  supper  much  later  than  seven.  The 
fire  burnt  clear,  the  lamp  was  bright  and  well 
turned  on,  for  Barnaby  might  arrive  at  any  mo- 
ment, though  she  did  not  particularly  expect 
him. 

A  rush  of  wind  and  rain  in  at  the  street-door 
below  as  it  opened,  and  Captain  Dawkes  came  up, 
his  coat  and  umbrella  dripping.  Keziah  took  both 
from  him,  and  went  where  she  could  leave  them  to 
dry. 
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^  Cursed  weather,'  remarked  the  Captain  when 
she  returned.     '  It's  raining  like  cats  and  dogs.' 

'  Whose  umbrella  is  that,  Barnaby?'  she  asked. 

'Whose?    Why,  mine.' 

'  Indeed,  it  is  not.  This  is  like  yours  in  gene- 
ral appearance,  but  it  is  a  little  smaller,  and  has 
"  S.  A."  engraved  on  the  handle.' 

A  pause  of  consideration.  Captain  Dawkes, 
taking  up  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  gently  touch- 
ing his  luxuriant  whiskers,  was  admiring  his  face 
in  the  very  small  pier-glass. 

'  I  have  left  mine  at  the  Annesleys',  then,  and 
brought  one  of  theirs  away  by  mistake.  "  S.  A."? 
That  must  stand  for  the  parson's  daughter.  She 
is  going  to  be  married  to  Eichard  Dunn.' 

'  What,  Sarah  Annesley  !  Well,  I  thought  it 
was  coming  to  it,'  slowly  added  Miss  Dawkes. 
*  He  has  grown  to  like  her,  I  suppose  ;  and  she, 
as  any  one  may  see,  likes  him.  How  do  you 
know  it  ?' 

'  Belle  whispered  it  to  me.' 

'  It  will  be  a  very  suitable  match  ;  but  he  was 
in  love  with  little  Belle  once.' 

'  Like  his  impudence,'  remarked  Captain 
Dawkes.     '  I  wish  I  had  his  money.' 

'  Will  you  take  some  supper,  Barnaby  ?' 

The  Captain  turned  to  survey  the  table.  '  D'ye 
call  that  supper  ?' 
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*  It  is  the  best  we  have  to-night.  They  told 
me  downstairs  they  could  not  cook  anj-thing,  or  I 
would  have  ordered  you  a  cutlet.  The  parlour- 
floor  has  got  a  party.' 

'  I  wonder  you  stop  in  these  lodgings,  Keziah.' 
'  If  I  moved  elsewhere,  I  should  be  no  better 

off;  perhaps  worse.     And  I  am  used  to  them;  I 

don't  care  to  go.' 

*  You  want  the  energy  to  move,  Keziah.' 

'  Not  the  energy,  Barby  dear — the  money.' 

Captain  Dawkes  growled  at  Fate.  '  I  wish  the 
devil  had  all  the  money,  Keziah !  There'd  be  no 
bother  then ;  should  all  be  in  the  same  box.' 

She  was  serving  the  pie,  and  putting  the 
choicest  morsels  on  his  plate,  with  every  drain 
of  graA^'  the  spoon  would  take  up.  On  her 
own  plate  she  put  the  hard  ends  of  crust,  the 
dry  meat,  the  odd  bits  of  fat.  Barnaby  Dawkes 
watched  all  this,  but  never  an  objection  made 
he ;  and  he  sat  dovm  and  began  upon  his  supper 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  thanks.  He  had 
been  living  upon  his  sister  entirely  for  two 
months  now.  It  seemed  his  province  to  take 
all  the  good  things  of  life  that  came  in  his  way, 
though  she  had  to  starve  upon  the  worst.  Keziah 
had  spoilt  and  pampered  him. 

'  You  are  hungry,  Barby.' 

*  ^Vell  I  may  be  !     I  have   had   no   dinner. 
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Stone  asked  me  to  dine,  but  I  found  I  should 
meet  somebody  I'd  rather  not  meet  just  now.' 

'  Have  you  seen  Aunt  Garston  to-day  ?' 

'  Yes.     And  she  threw  her  stick  at  me.' 

'  0  Barby  !  I  suppose  you  put  her  out.' 

Captain  Dawkes  scraped  up  the  scraps  on  his 
plate,  for  he  was  really  hungry.  Keziah  resented 
the  company  on  the  parlour-floor,  and  wished  she 
could  have  cooked  him  the  missing  cutlet. 

'  You  should  have  had  something  better  had  I 
thought  you  would  come  home  to  dinner,  Barby.' 

'  I  should  order  pigeon  -  pies,  Keziah  ;  or 
chicken.  Beefsteak  -  pies  are  common  kind  of 
things.' 

Keziah  inwardly  wished  she  could.  She  began 
mentally  to  ask  herself  when  this  state  of  affairs 
would  end.  Not  for  her  own  sake,  or  for  the 
expense  and  contrivance  it  cost  her,  but  for 
Barnaby's. 

'  I  do  my  best,  Barnaby.  Oftentimes  I  wonder 
that,  with  my  small  income,  the  best  is  so  good  as 
it  is.' 

Captain  Dawkes,  considering  his  sister  as  no- 
body, had  turned  his  back  on  the  table  and  sat 
hiding  the  fire,  bending  over  it  and  twirling  his 
moustache. 

'  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  come  to  seUing-out, 
Keziah.' 

VOL.  II.  TT 
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*  And  if  it  does  ?  You  could  not  keep  the 
money,  and  would  be  worse  off  than  you  are  now. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  commission  gone,  you 
would  simply  be  a  beggar.' 

Yes.  And  it  was  a  very  gloomy  look-out. 
Captain  Dawkes  saw  that  as  well  as  anybody. 
No  man  liked  to  stand  better  with  the  world 
than  he.  As  to  living  the  semi-hiding,  make- 
shift life  with  Keziah  —  as  he  one  day  politely 
told  her — he  would  rather  hang  himself. 

^  And  after  the  selling-out,  the  next  thing  will 
be  to  sell  myself,'  continued  the  Captain  gloomily. 

'Sell  yourself!' 

*  To  a  woman.  There  will  be  nothing  less  left 
for  it,  Keziah.  I  suppose  you'd  not  like  to  see 
me  with  a  Mrs.  Dawkes ;  but  it  will  have  to  come 
to  it.' 

A  keen  pain  shot  through  Keziah' s  heart.  How 
keen,  let  those  tell  who  have  experienced  the  same. 

'  She  will  have  eight  or  nine  hundred  a-year 
when  the  old  mother  drops  off,  which  I  think  won't 
be  long  first.     That  will  be  better  than  a  prison.' 

Keziah  tried  to  swallow  the  piece  of  cheese  she 
was  eating,  but  her  throat  seemed  to  close  to  it. 
Instinct  more  than  reason,  Barnaby's  visits  per- 
haps most  of  all,  guided  her  to  a  right  guess. 

*  Are  you  speaking  of  Belle  Annesley  ?' 

*  Right  you  are.' 
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'  She  will  have  but  three  hundred  a-year,  Bar- 
naby.  Her  half-brother  out  in  the  torrid  zone, 
"Walter  Annesley,  takes  the  larger  portion  of  it.' 

'  Plight  in  theory,  Keziah,  wrong  in  fact.  Wal- 
ter Annesley  is  dying,  and  Belle  will  take  the 
whole.  The  last  West-India  mail  brought  news 
of  some  slight  accident  he  had  met  with ;  the  one, 
in  to-day,  says  it  has  turned  out  serious,  and  that 
there's  not  a  chance  of  his  life.  As  things  have 
come  to  the  present  low  ebb  with  me,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  think  of  her.' 

'  Do  you  care  for  her  very  much  ?' 

'  She's  a  nice  little  thing.' 

Another  lump  to  swallow. 

^  Enough  to  take  her  with  only  the  three  hun- 
di-ed  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.  I'd  see  her  somewhere  first. 
Unless  I  had  money  myself,  I'd  not  wed  a  girl 
with  only  that  sum  if  she  were  a  royal  princess.' 

'  Then,  Barnaby,  wait  until  Walter  Annesley 
shall  really  be  dead  before  you  commit  3'our- 
self.' 

'  I  never  intended  to  do  otherwise.  You  can't 
teach  me,  Keziah.  What  do  you  say  ? — money  go 
to  Walter  Annesley' s  children  ?  Xo  ;  it  comes  to 
Belle  if  he  dies  in  his  mother's  lifetime.  A  fellow 
went  in  and  saw  the  will  for  me  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons.' 
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Keziah  might  be  pardoned  if  a  doubt  crossed 
lier. 

'  That  would  be  a  rather  unusual  will,  would 
it  not,  Barby  ?' 

'  Perhaps,'  indifferently  answered  Barby.  '  Cu- 
rious to  say,  there's  no  provision  made  for  the  fel- 
low's marrying ;  contingency  doesn't  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  old  father.  If  Walter  survives  his 
stepmother,  the  share  goes  to  him  ;  if  he  dies  in 
his  mother's  lifetime,  all  goes  to  Belle.  Shall  wait 
and  see  how  things  turn.  If  certificate  of  funeral 
comes  over,  may  go  in  for  her  then  ;  don't  know 
yet.' 

In  Keziah  Dawkes's  heart  of  hearts  she  thought 
her  brother  Avould,  from  his  two  special  propensi- 
ties, love  of  roving  and  love  of  spending,  be  an 
unfit  man  to  marry,  unless  the  acquired  fortune 
were  commensurate  with  the  sacrifice. 

*  Eight  hundred  a-year  for  you  would  be  no- 
thing, Barnaby.  It  might  about  keep  you  in  gloves 
and  cigars.' 

'  Seems  to  be  standing  just  now  between  me 
and  that  delectable  place  the  workhouse,'  responded 
the  Captain.  ^  Shall  make  up  my  mind,  one  way 
or  the  other,  when  next  West-India  mail  comes  in.' 

*  And  that  may  bring  different  news,'  said  Ke- 
ziah dreamily.  '  And  the  girl  might  not  have  3-ou, 
after  all.' 
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'  Can  make  tolerably  sure  of  that  beforehand,' 
returned  the  gallant  Captain,  a  complacent  smile 
on  his  satisfied  face.  '  I  wish  old  mother  Garston 
was  dead  and  buried,  and  I  had  got  her  money.' 

*  She  says  she  has  made  her  will,  and  left  all 
away  from  you,  Barby.' 

'  Don't  believe  her,  though.' 

*  0  Barby  !  She  says  awfully  hard  things,  but 
they  are  nearly  always  true.  At  the  best,  things 
in  regard  to  her  are  at  an  uncertainty.' 

'Yes;  the  uncertainty  is  the  devil  of  it,'  re- 
torted Captain  Dawkes.' 

Keziah  rang  for  the  tray  to  be  taken  away. 
While  this  was  being  done,  he  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  The  hea\y  rain  had  been 
but  a  storm  ;  the  streets  w^re  drying  again.  Cap- 
tain Dawkes  called  for  his  coat  and  the  wet  um- 
brella, and  went  out. 

Keziah  sat  on  alone.  Books  and  a  newspaper 
lay  on  the  table,  but  she  took  up  neither.  The 
world  that  night  seem  to  be  steeped  in  a  vista  of 
gloom,  the  future  to  have  an  ominous,  undefined 
shadow  spread  before  it.  In  former  days  she  had 
been  blindly  tolerant  to  her  brother's  faults  ;  but 
his  exceeding  recklessness  in  getting  into  debt, 
his  utter  improvidence,  were  very  plain  to  her  now. 
She  took  his  part  against  Mrs.  Garston  and  all 
else,  but  she  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  stern 
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old  lady  had  good  reason  for  lier  sternness.  '  If 
I  set  him  free,  he  will  begin  at  once  and  run  up 
a  fresh  ladder  of  debts,  and  where  is  it  to  end  ?' 
Mrs.  Garston  had  impressively  asked.  The  very 
words  came  into  Keziah's  mind  now  as  she  sat  ; 
and  all  the  answer  she  could  give  was,  '  I  don't 
know  where.' 

No,  Keziah  did  not.  And  she  might  thank 
Heaven  that  the  foreknowledge  was  spared  her. 

The  returning  of  the  umbrella  and  getting  his 
own,  afforded  an  excuse  for  paying  a  night-visit 
at  Mrs.  Annesley's.  Belle  happened  to  be  alone 
in  the  drawing-room  when  he  entered.  She  was 
seated  on  a  footstool  at  a  corner  of  the  hearth,  a 
book  l}ing  listless  on  her  lap,  and  her  favourite 
blue  ribbons  falling  from  her  golden  hair.  Up  she 
started,  her  whole  frame  in  a  joyous  tremor,  her 
cheeks  damask,  her  heart  wild.  But  in  manner 
she  stood  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Nevertheless  the  ex- 
perienced Captain  saw  the  signs  ;  his  great  dark 
eyes  bent  on  her  their  most  fascinating  light. 

'  Alone  !'  he  whispered,  making  a  prisoner  of 
her  hands. 

She  hardly  knew  what  she  answered  him.  In 
the  tumult  that  his  presence  induced,  words  fell 
from  her  mechanically.  Mamma  had  stayed  in 
the  dining-room,  finishing  a  letter  to  Walter; 
Sarah  had  stepped  in  to  see  Mrs.  Lowther. 
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'  Mj  pretty  one  !'  exclaimed  the  Captain,  who 
was  an  adept  in  charming  phrases. 

*  I — we — did  not  expect  to  see  you  again  this 
evening,'  said  poor,  fluttering,  confused  Belle. 

'  I  would  never  he  away  from  you  if  I  could 
help  it,'  said  the  great  story-teller.  And  the  words 
were  sweeter  to  her  ear  than  the  sweetest  honey. 

'  But  I  fancy  sometimes  your  mother  does  not 
care  to  see  me  here  too  often,'  he  added,  never 
having  released  the  hands.  '  I  have  an  excuse  for 
her  to-night.  What  will  you  do  without  me.  Belle, 
when  I  go  hack  to  Ireland  ?' 

A  pang  shot  through  her  heart.  When  that 
should  happen,  all  the  sunshine  would  go  out  of 
her  young  life.  Her  cheek  paled  a  little ;  the 
blue  eyes,  lifted  momentarily  to  his,  had  wet  eye- 
lashes. Captain  Dawkes  suddenly  clasped  her  to 
him,  and  kissed  her  face  with  what  seemed  to 
Belle  heaven's  own  kisses. 

*  My  darling!' 

But  the  approaching  step  of  Mrs.  Annesley 
was  heard.  The  Captain  took  his  seat  decorously 
on  a  remote  chair ;  and  Belle  hid  her  eyes  and 
her  blushing  face,  feeling  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream 
of  some  sweet  enchantment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

'  Well,  if  he  ain't  n  grand  sight !  AVhy,  his 
head's  a-stretching  all  down,  past  here,  and  his 
tail's  not  out  o'  the  lodge-gates  yet !' 

The  speaker  was  a  country-woman,  peeping 
from  the  partially-opened  door  of  one  of  a  row  of 
cottages.  The  doors  of  all  were  similarly  heing 
peeped  through,  though  the  shutters  to  the  win- 
dows were  closed ;  and  the  women  and  children 
who  were  thus  gazing  exhibited  signs  of  having 
■quitted  their  household  occupations  to  look  at  the 
passing  sight. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  imagine,  by  the 
woman's  remark,  that  some  indescribable  animal 
of  fabulous  length  was  looming  by.  But  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort :  for  the  '  head'  was  repre- 
sented by  two  solemn  mutes,  gorgeously  appa- 
relled in  the  blackest  of  black,  and  the  '  tail'  by 
a  couple  of  undertaker's  men,  equally  orthodox  to 
look  at.  The  middle  comprised  all  the  parapher- 
nalia  of  a   most   extravagant  funeral  —  coaches, 
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horses,  plumes,  velvets,  fringe,  batons,  attendants, 
carriers,  mourners,  ribbons,  crape,  white  handker- 
chiefs, and  pomp  and  vanity. 

'I  wonder  what  he  cost,  now!'  continued  the 
woman,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  locality,  which 
did  not  pay  particular  regard  to  genders.  '  He'll 
be  a  sight  to  remember,  he  will ;  and  to  tell  our 
childeru  on,  when  we  grows  old.' 

'Ah,  she  have  done  the  thing  handsome,  she 
have  ;  she  haven't  spared  no  money,'  replied  the 
matron  at  the  contiguous  door,  to  whom  the  ob- 
servation had  been  made. 

'  No  more  she  oughtn't  to  spare  it,'  retorted 
the  first,  in  an  indignant  tone.  '  Ain't  it  the  last 
money  he'll  cost  her  ?' 

'  Except  the  moniment  over  his  grave  in  the 
church.  They'll  put  him  up  a  brave  one,  from 
the  flagstones  to  the  roof.  But,  I  say,  what  was 
up,  that  it  were  put  off  from  yesterday  till  to-day? 
The  bur'al  were  fixed  for  yesterday.' 

'  Some  relation  of  young  madam's,  that  had 
to  come  from  Lunnon  for  it,  and  he  didn't  get 
here.' 

The  speaker  turned  her  head,  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  a  stranger  was  standing  at  her 
elbow.  A  tall,  dark,  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
who  had  been  sauntering  listlessly  up  the  road, 
and  halted  to  gaze  at  the  passing  procession. 
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'  Whose  funeral  is  that  ?'  he  iuqiiired  of  the 
woman. 

'Mr.  Canterbury's,  sir/  she  replied,  dropping 
a  curtsey.     '  Mr.  Canterbury's  of  the  Eock.' 

'  A  magnificent  funeral.  He  must  have  been 
a  man  of  some  note.' 

'  The  richest  gentleman  for  miles  round,  sir,' 
answered  the  other  woman,  whose  tongue  was  the 
readiest.     '  He  were  our  landlord.' 

'Ah,'  returned  the  stranger,  glancing  down 
the  row  of  cottages,  '  that  explains  why  you  are  all 
shut  up.' 

'  There's  not  a  house  on  the  estate,  sir,  poor 
or  rich,  but  what's  shut  close  to-day.  He  has  been 
took  off  sudden,  like,  at  last ;  and  not  to  say  an 
old  man  neither.  But  he  has  been  ailing  and 
ailing  ever  so  long  !' 

'  Does  he  leave  a  family '?' 

'  A  young  wife  and  child.  He  married  her 
three  summers  agone.  His  own  daughters  were 
older  nor  she.  Good  ladies  they  be,  and — There, 
sir,  look,  look !  In  that  shiny  black  coach-and- 
four,  what's  a  passing  now,  there's  a  gentleman 
a-sitting  forrard ;  you  can  see  him  well.' 

'  What  of  him  ?'  inquired  the  listener,  won- 
dering at  the  sudden  abruptness  of  the  gossiping 
woman. 

'  It's  Mr.  Rufort,  sir,  Lord  Eufort's  son ;  and 
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lie  married  one  of  the  young  ladies,  Miss  Jane. 
He  is  our  rector,  but  another  gentleman  is  to 
bury  Mr.  Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Eufort  goes  as  a 
mourner.  There  !  in  that  next  shiny  coach,  that 
old  gentleman  with  gray  hair,  a-sitting  bolt  up- 
right, that's  Lord  Eufort.  It's  just  the  way  he 
sits  his  horse,  and  never  bends  his  head  one  way 
nor  t'other.  The  young  ladies  have  not  been 
friendly  at  the  Rock  of  late,  but  they  have  went 
up  since  their  father  was  took  worse ;  all  but  Mrs. 
Eufort,  and  she's  ill,  and  couldn't  leave  the  rec- 
tory.' 

But  that  the  gentleman,  listening  to  all  this, 
was  very  much  preoccupied  with  his  own  affairs, 
not  very  satisfactory  at  the  present  moment,  and 
accorded  but  half  an  ear  and  no  real  attention,  he 
might  have  recognised  the  deceased  as  one  whom 
he  knew  at  least  by  name.  But  it  w^as  a  positive 
fact  that  he  did  not. 

'  What  is  this  village  called  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Chilling,  sir.' 

'  Chilling,  eh  !  And  a  chilling  kind  of  place  it 
seems  to  be,'  he  mentally  concluded,  as  he  went 
strolling  on  his  road  again. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  on  to  a  distant 
church,  to  the  Canterbury  vault ;  and  in  an  hour's 
course  the  living  portion  of  it  moved  back  again. 
A  very  few  of  the  followers  entered  the  Eock  ;  the 
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greater  number  stepped  into  their  private  car- 
riages, and  were  driven  to  their  respective  homes. 
Lord  Eufort,  when  requested  to  go  in,  started  off 
to  his  chariot  with  his  iron-gray  head  in  the  air, 
as  if  there  was  something  indoors  that  displeased 
him.  Mr.  Carlton,  of  the  Hall,  went  in  ;  Mr. 
Eufort,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Thomas  Kage.  The 
women,  as  we  heard,  said  the  ceremony  had  been 
put  off  for  a  day ;  it  was  on  account  of  Thomas 
Kage.  When  summoned  to  attend  the  funeral, 
he  had  pleaded  inability  to  absent  himself  from 
London,  and  then  there  went  up  a  more  peremp- 
tory request,  urging  his  attendance. 

The  family  were  assembled  in  the  library. 
Mrs.  Canterbury,  young  and  lovely,  in  her  heavy 
black  robes  and  a  dandified  apology  for  a  widow's 
cap,  sat  with  her  boy  on  her  knee ;  Mrs.  Kage,  a 
mass  of  jet,  with  a  new  spreading  black  fan,  was 
on  a  sofa  near ;  on  the  other  side  were  the  two 
Miss  Canterbury s.  Mrs.  Eufort  was  unable  to- 
quit  home ;  Mrs.  Dunn  was  somewhere  in  Ger- 
many. Thomas  Kage  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Canterbury  in  silence,  and  simply  bowed  to  the 
rest.  He  had  arrived  only  an  hour  before  the 
one  fixed  for  the  funeral. 

The  weighty  business  for  which  they  were  as- 
sembled was  that  of  hearing  the  will  read.  Per- 
haps no  one  present,  save  the  solicitor  who  had 
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drawn  it  up,  knew  what  its  provisions  would  really 
turn  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Xorris  proceeded  to  read  it ;  and  the  list- 
eners found  that  rumour,  for  once  in  a  way,  had 
been  correct.  The  unjust  testament,  formerly  so 
much  talked  about,  had  never  been  altered.  Al- 
most all  the  property  Avas  bequeathed  to  the  new 
\Yife  and  child  ;  Mrs.  Kage  inherited  ten  thousand 
pounds,  the  four  daughters  of  the  deceased  five 
thousand  each. 

'  "  And  I  appoint  Thomas  Charles  Carr  Kage 
the  trustee  for  my  son  Thomas  until  he  shall  at- 
tain his  majority,  and  I  appoint  him  also  sole 
executor."' 

The  above  sentence  (legally  confirmed  in  other 
portions  of  the  will),  when  read  out  with  emphasis 
b}'  Mr.  Xorris,  was  heard  with  surprise  by  several 
in  the  room,  and  with  the  most  intense  surprise 
by  Thomas  Kage  himself.  His  thin  face  flushed, 
and  the  thought  that  crossed  him  was,  *I  shall 
refuse  to  act.' 

'  Would  any  one  wish  to  look  at  the  will  ?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Xorris,  breaking  the  silence  that  fell 
upon  the  room. 

'  0  dear  no,'  murmured  Mrs.  Kage,  in  her  sim- 
pering, affected  voice,  as  she  fanned  herself  with 
the  great  black  fan,  and  sprinkled  some  essence 
on  the  floor.     *  You  can  put  it  up,  Mr.  Xorris.' 
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Perhaps  tlie  lawyer  deemed  that  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Kage  did  not  represent  the  interests  of 
the  whole  company,  for  he  held  it  out,  and  glanced 
at  Mr.  Kufort.    But  Mr.  Eufort  gave  a  bow  of  denial. 

'  There  is  no  more  to  be  seen  than  jou  have 
read,  Norris,  and  our  seeing  it  would  not  alter  it,' 
observed  the  plain  -  spealdng  Mr.  Carlton.  'My 
dears,'  he  added,  walking  up  to  the  Miss  Canter- 
burys,  *  is  it  your  wish  to  look  at  it  ?' 

'  To  what  end? — as  you  observe,'  replied  Miss 
Canterbury.     '  No.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  interrupted  Thomas  Kage, 
apparently  intending  the  apology  to  be  general, 
but  speaking  to  Mr.  Norris.  '  How  is  it  that  I 
am  appointed  trustee  and  executor  ?' 

'  I  obeyed  Mr.  Canterbury's  directions,  sir  ;  I 
know  no  more,'  was  the  answer.  And  Thomas 
Kage,  who  would  have  liked  to  say  two  or  three 
things,  thought  better  of  it,  and  compressed  his 
lips  to  silence. 

Mr.  Eufort  rose  to  leave.  Mrs.  Kage,  who 
seemed  to  be  assuming  a  good  deal  of  authority, 
and  to  cloak  it  under  a  more  than  customary  dis- 
play of  inertness,  stretched  out  her  fan  and  tapped 
him. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Kufort,  you  are  not  going  !  We 
expect  you  to  remain.  There's  a  cold  collation 
laid  in  the  dining-room.' 
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'  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Eufort's  indisposition 
obliges  me  to  go  home. — OKve,  shall  I  take  charge 
of  you  and  Millicent  ?'  he  continued  in  a  low  tone 
to  Miss  Canterbury. 

Miss  Canterbury's  reply  was  to  rise  and  put 
her  arm  within  his.  '  We  will  also  wish  you  good- 
day,  Mrs.  Canterbury.' 

'Dear  me,  how  very  unsociable  !'  broke  in  Mrs. 
Kage,  as  she  had  recourse  to  her  smelling-salts. 
'  We  thought  you  would  all  have  stayed  with  us, 
dearest  Miss  Canterbury.' 

The  young  widow  rose  and  spoke  in  some 
hesitation.  '  Olive,  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will 
remain.  Do  not  bear  malice.  This  disposal  of 
his  property  was  my  husband's  own  act.' 

*  Malice!'  returned  Miss  Canterbury,  and  her 
tone  was  certainly  free  from  it,  '  we  do  not  bear 
any;  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  so.  To-day 
is  not  a  day  for  the  indulgence  of  malice,  Mrs. 
Canterbury.' 

*  At  least  say  farewell  in  cordiality.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  put  out  her  hand,  and  Olive 
took  it.  Olive  then  stooped  and  kissed  the  child, 
her  young  half-brother,  a  gentle  little  fellow,  now 
two  years  old.  Whatever  undue  influence  had 
been  at  work  to  give  him  the  fortune,  part  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  hers  and  her  sisters',  it  was 
no   doing   of  the   child's,  and  Olive   Canterbury 
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was  too  just  to  visit  it  upon  liim.  Millicent  also 
kissed  liim,  and  followed  her  sister  and  Mr.  Ru- 
fort  from  the  room. 

^And  now  I'll  go,'  cried  Mr.  Carlton,  'and  I 
wish  yon  good-day,  ladies. — And  I  wish  you  luck 
over  3'our  office,  sir,'  he  added  in  a  marked  man- 
ner to  Mr.  Kage  :  '  it  is  one  I  and  my  old  friend, 
Lord  Piufort,  scorned  to  undertake.  —  Good -day, 
Norris.' 

Mr.  Norris  had  been  folding  up  the  will,  and 
now  laid  it  on  the  table.  '  Sir,'  said  he  to  Mr. 
Kage,  '  any  information  or  assistance  that  you 
may  require,  I  shall  be  ready  to  afford.'  And 
again  the  words  of  rejection  rose  to  Thomas  Kage's 
lips,  and  again  he  did  not  speak  them. 

The  lawyer  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Kage  rose.  The  affair  had  altogether 
gone  off  so  much  more  peaceably  than  she  had 
anticipated,  that,  inwardly,  she  was  in  a  glow  of 
congratulation. 

*  I  feel  inclined  to  retire  and  compose  myself 
for  an  hour.  These  gloomy  epochs  in  daily  life 
try  one's  nerves  distressingly :  it  is  a  mercy  they 
don't  come  often.  Of  all  ceremonies,  funerals  are 
the  worst  for  delicate  susceptibilities,  and  a  will- 
reading Thomas,  you  see,  now,  why  a  second 

and  more  urgent  summons  was  despatched  to  you,* 
Mrs.  Kage  broke  off  her  fanning  and  her  sentence 
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to  say.  'I  am  sure  you  will  look  well  after  my 
dear  child's  interests  and  the  little  chickabiddy's.' 

The  little  chickabiddy  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  window,  and  stood  on  a  chair  in  his  short 
black  frock,  looking  out.  As  Thomas  Kage  came 
back  from  closing  the  door  after  the  lady  and  her 
fan,  Mrs.  Canterbury  could  but  notice  the  marked 
expression  of  severity  on  his  countenance. 

'  Thomas,  you  are  angry !  What  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  you,  Mrs. 
Canterbury,  that  Mr.  Norris  could  not  answer. 
TVHiose  doing  was  it  to  make  me  executor  to  this 
will  ?' 

'  I  think  my  husband  was  the  first  to  propose 
it ;  and  I  and  mamma  gladly  acquiesced.  There 
is  no  one  I  can  feel  so  safe  with  as  you.' 

'  You  ought  to  have  inquired,  first  of  all, 
whether  I  was  willing  to  act.' 

*  Would  you  have  refused  "?' 

^  Yes.     As  others  had  already  done.' 
'  Others  had  not,'  she  returned.     '  There  was 
only  Mr.  Carlton.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.     There  was  Lord  Rufort.' 
*But  Lord  Eufort  was   an   interested   party. 
He  wanted  a  lot  of  money  left  to  Jane.     My  hus- 
band only  asked  those  two.' 

*  I  wished  he  had  asked  me.  I  feel  this  as  a 
blow.     I  really  do.' 

VOL.  II. 
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Mrs.  Canterbury  did  not  like  the  tone.  ^  You 
had  better  decHne  to  act  now,'  she  said  in  petulant 
resentment. 

'1  think  I  shall,'  was  his  unexpected  answer. 

'  0  Thomas  !  You  do  not  care  what  becomes  ef 
my  interests  ?' 

'1  am  anxious  for  your  best  interests,  Caro- 
line. But,  ere  consenting  to  take  part  in  a  thing 
like  this,  a  man  should  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost.' 

'  What  cost  ?' 

*  This  will  is  one  that  will  have  censures  cast 
upon  it  from  far  and  wide.  The  world  will  bit- 
terly condemn  it  and  all  who  have  part  in  it.' 

*  We  know  what  the  world's  scorn  is  worth.' 
'Ay,  Caroline;  but  I  spoke  of  the   scorn   of 

good  men.  I,  as  your  relative  and  the  sole  exe- 
cutor of  the  will,  cannot  hope  to  escape  it ;  com- 
plicity is  the  least  dark  reproach  that  will  be 
thrown  at  me.  It  has  already  begun  :  when  Miss 
Canterbury  and  her  sister  bowed  to  me  on  quit- 
ting the  room,  and  when  Mr.  Carlton  followed 
with  his  marked  words,  I  felt  like  a  guilty  accom- 
l)lice,  conscious  that  I  was  appearing  as  such  to 
them.' 

'  1  remember,  a  long  while  ago,  you  took  their 
parts  !' 

'  Yes,'  he  interrupted,  '  and  the  conversation 
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I  then  lield  with  you  ought  to  have  preventecl  my 
being  thus  drawn  in.  Caroline,  I  said  all  to  you 
then  that  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  saying :  I 
besought  you  not  to  suffer  so  unjust  a  will  to 
stand  ;  not  to  deprive  Mr.  Canterbury's  daughters 
of  their  rights.  Were  the  case  mine,  I  would  cut 
off  my  right  hand  before  it  should  so  grasp  the 
"property  of  others.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  let  fall  some  tears.  'My 
husband  was  a  kind  husband  to  me,  and  I  will  not 
hear  this  reproach  cast  upon  his  memory.' 

'  I  cast  reproach  on  you,  not  on  Mr.  Canterbury. 
He  is  gone.  And  were  he  not,  were  he  sitting  by 
your  side  now,  I  would  honestly  aver  before  him 
that  to  you  reproach  was  due,  rather  than  to  him. 
0  Caroline,  is  it  possible  you  can  fancy  the  world 
does  not  see  this  transaction  in  its  true  light? 
That  Mr.  Canterbury  was  influenced  to  make  this 
unjust  will,  is  palpable  as  are  the  stars  in  heaven. 
The  acting  element  may  have  been  your  mother  ; 
but  your  boasted  neutrality  was  equally  culpable. 
He  loved  his  daughters ;  and  by  nature  he  was  not 
an  unjust  man.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  wept  in  silence.  Though  she 
had  never  loved  her  husband,  she  felt  natural  grief 
at  his  death.  In  this  moment  she  was  feeling  it 
much,  and  it  Vv^as  mixed  up  with  a  little  self-re- 
proach and  a  great  deal  of  vexation. 
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*  Just  tell  me  one  thing,'  slie  sobbed  forth,  as 
she  drew  her  quiet  little  boy  from  the  window  to 
her  knee ;  '  is  this  a  fit  theme  for  the  very  day  that 
my  husband  is  put  into  his  grave  ?' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not,'  he  returned,  '  but  the  con- 
versation arose  with  circumstances ;  neither  of  us 
entered  upon  it  with  premeditation.  We  will  re- 
sume it  to-morrow,  Caroline ;  I  will  stay  for  it ; 
and  by  that  time  I  shall  have  reflected  whether  or 
not  I  will  act.' 

'  No,'  dissented  Mrs.  Canterbury :  '  if  you  choose 
to  take  until  to-morrow  to  decide  whether  you  will 
perform  the  part  of  a  friend  to  me  and  this  father- 
less babe,  you  must  do  so ;  but  if  you  have  more  to 
say  on  this  point,  say  it  now,  for  not  another  word 
will  I  listen  to  again.' 

*  Not  now :  you  have  reminded  me  that  to-day 
should  be  sacred.' 

'  Now  or  never,'  she  impetuously  said ;  '  it  shall 
be  for  the  last  time.' 

*  Very  well.  My  decision  cannot  be  given  now; 
but  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say,  and  offer  the 
advice  I  wish  to  offer.  Unpalatable  though  it  may 
at  first  sound,  I  beseech  you,  Caroline,  to  weigh 
it  well.  It  lies  in  your  power  to  repair  the  in- 
justice of  the  will :  do  so.  At  least,  in  a  small 
degree ;  I  fear  it  would  be  useless  for  me,  or  any 
one,  to  urge  more.     Make  over  to  the  Miss  Can- 
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terburys  a  sum  wliicli  will  secure  to  tliem  the 
income  recently  allowed  them  by  their  father. 
And  should  this  little  fellow  ever  be  taken  from 
you/  added  Mr.  Kage,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
child's  head,  '  divide  his  fortune  with  them.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  opened  her  eyes  in  wide  as- 
tonishment. Give  over  money  that  would  bring 
them  in  fifteen  hundred  a-year ! — divide  her  sub- 
stance with  them  in  the  event  of  the  child's  death  ! 
She  truly  thought  Thomas  Kage  must  be  a  little 
mad  to  suggest  it. 

*  Your  ideas  were  always  Utopian,  Thomas,'  she 
said,  when  a  few  almost  angry  words  had  passed. 

'  The  time  may  come  when  you  will  see  that  it 
is  what  you  ought  to  do,'  was  his  calm  answer. 

At  least  Mrs.  Canterbury  could  not  see  it  now. 
In  her  heart  she  was  a  miser,  loving  money;  lov- 
ing show,  and  all  the  other  good  things  that  money 
can  bring.     And  she  took  refuge  in  a  subterfuge. 

*  I  would  not  so  insult  my  husband's  memory 
as  to  render  his  acts  null  and  void.  He  appor- 
tioned his  money  as  he  judged  well,  and  I  shall 
abide  by  the  decision.' 

'  I  will  wish  you  good-bye  for  the  present  then, 
Caroline.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  looking  almost 
beseechingly  into  his  face. 

'  You  will  act,  Thomas  ?' 
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'When  I  have  made  up  my  mind  you  shall 
know  the  result.  I  can  scarcely  see  which  way 
my  duty  lies.' 

As  Mr.  Kage  was  turning  out  of  the  park-gates 
into  the  high  road,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  gentle- 
man who  seemed  to  he  looking  ahout  him  with  some 
curiosity;  at  the  fine  large  house,  at  the  magnifi- 
cent old  trees,  at  the  deer  that  liked  to  ruh  their 
antlers  against  the  massive  trunks.  It  was  the 
stranger  who  had  talked  to  the  gazing  and  gossip- 
ing women  earlier  in  the  day.  There  ensued  a 
mutual  recognition. 

'  Kage,  it's  never  you !' 

'  Captain  Dawkes,  I  think.  How  are  you  ?  I 
supposed  you  had  sailed  for  India.  The  departure 
of  your  regiment  was  announced  some  weeks  ago.' 

*  Captain  Dawkes  no  longer,  unless  by  courtesy; 
I  have  sold  out.  Which  way  are  you  walking  ? 
This  ?  I'll  turn  with  you  :  all  ways  are  the  same 
to  me,  for  I  am  an  idle  man  just  now,  and  a 
horribly  bored  one.' 

He  put  his  arm  uninvited  within  that  of  Mr. 
Kage,  and  they  went  onwards. 

'I  leave  for  London  to-night,'  remarked  Mr. 
Kage.     '  Are  you  making  a  stay  here  ?' 

'  The  Fates  know.  Kage,  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  I  remember  that,  of  old;  don't  proclaim 
to  everybody  you  meet  in  London  that  you  have 
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seen  me  here.     I  am  in  a  mess  again,  and  am 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  sheriffs'  officers.' 

'  The  old  story,'  said  Mr.  Kage  pleasantly. 
*  Be  at  ease.     I  will  forget  that  I  have  seen  you.' 

'  There's  a  solitary  public-house  in  a  hamlet 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this,  and  I've  taken 
up  my  quarters  at  it,  telling  the  people  I'm  here 
for  fishing.     I  got  to  it  the  night  before  last.' 

'From  London?' 

'London  has  not  seen  me  this  many  a  week 
past.  From  meandering  about  from  one  rural 
village  to  another,  like  a  wandering  ghost.  I  wish 
I  was  a  ghost  sometimes.' 

'  Is  Mrs.  Garston  still  inexorable  ?' 

'  I  suppose  you  know  whether  she  is,  or  not, 
better  than  I  do,'  retorted  Captain  Dawkes.  '  You 
see  her  often  ;  I,  never.' 

'  I  assure  you  I  know  nothing  of  your  affairs. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  imagined  you  had  sailed  with 
the  regiment.  It  must  be  quite  a  twelvemonth 
now  since  Mrs.  Garston  has  allowed  me  to  mention 
your  name.  She  told  me  she  would  throw  her  stick 
at  my  head  if  I  ever  breathed  it  again  ;  and  I  think 
she  meant  it.' 

'Dreadful  old  tyrant!'  muttered  the  ex-cap- 
tain. 

Fate  and  fortune  had  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  Barnaby  Dawkes  since  we  had  last  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  him.  Walter  Annesley  recovered, 
instead  of  dying,  and  Belle  lost  the  promotion  in- 
tended for  her  by  the  gallant  Captain.  He  con- 
tinued to  whisper  love  to  her,  to  make  the  sun- 
shine of  her  existence,  and  the  girl  was  too  happy 
even  to  think  of  anything  more.  The  next  turn 
in  his  fortune  was  a  legacy  inherited  by  Keziah. 
Of  course  Barnaby  fingered  the  whole  of  it ;  it  re- 
lieved him  from  some  of  his  worst  embarrassments, 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  duty  in  Ireland.  More 
debts  were  made  then — it  really  seemed  a  mania 
with  Captain  Dawkes  to  make  them,  as  if  he  were 
utterly  unable  to  keep  straight — and  the  old  ones, 
unsettled  yet,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  him. 
No  resource  remained  but  selling  his  commission, 
unless  Mrs.  Garston  would  relent.  Over  to  London 
he  came  again,  and  tried  her.  Keziah  tried  her. 
No.  The  best  thing  for  Barby  would  be  to  sell- 
out, was  all  the  answer  she  gave.  And  Barby  did. 
A  little  while  of  ease  and  of  extravagance,  and  of 
making  sweet  love  again  to  Belle  Annesley,  and 
then  more  debts  cropped  up.  Captain  Dawkes, 
quite  on  his  beam -ends  now,  had  to  disappear 
from  the  busy  world,  and  hide  himself  in  remote 
districts.  It  was  a  strange  chance  that  brought 
him  to  Chilling. 

'  What  are  you  doing  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, Kage  ?' 
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'  I  came  to  attend  Mr.  Canterbury's  funeral. 
Have  you  seen  much  of  the  scenery  about  here  ? 
It  is  very  beautiful.' 

'  TMiat  do  I  care  for  scenery  ?  If  it  showed 
gold-mines,  I  might  look  at  it.  People  are  saying 
his  will  is  an  unjust  one.' 

'  Very  unjust,'  replied  Thomas  Kage  ;  '  Mr. 
Canterbury  has  left  his  large  fortune  to  his  wife 
and  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  daughters.  The 
good  old  notions  of  right  and  wrong  seem  to  be 
out  of  fashion  nowadays.' 

'  Completely  so,'  assented  Mr.  Dawkes.  '  Wit- 
ness the  conduct  of  that  selfish  old  jparty  in  Lon- 
don next  door  to  you.' 

Thomas  Kage  smiled. 

'  I  don't  know  the  Canterburys,  for  my  part,' 
observed  Captain  Dawkes ;  '  it's  all  the  same  to 
me  how  the  money's  left.  Didn't  know  their  place 
was  in  these  parts  until  to-day.  She  is  uncom- 
monly charming,  they  say.' 

He  alluded  to  Mrs.  Canterbury.  Thomas  Kage 
did  not  encourage  the  conversation,  and  turned  off 
to  pay  a  visit  at  the  Eectory,  wishing  his  com- 
panion good-day.  But  when  he  came  out  again, 
there  stood  Captain  Dawkes,  waiting  for  another 
parting  word. 

'  Kage,  could  you  do  a  fellow  a  service  ?' 

*  AAliat  is  it  ?' 
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^Lend  me  ten  pounds.  I'm  regularly  down 
in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  charitj^' 

*  I  have  nothing  like  so  much  money  with  me,' 
replied  Mr.  Kage.  '  And  I  must  keep  something 
for  my  fare  up.' 

Captain  Dawkes  bit  his  lips. 

'  Couldn't  you  borrow  from  some  of  the  rich 
people  down  here  ?' 

^No,  Dawkes,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  will  see 
what  I  can  lend  you,'  he  added,  taking  out  his 
purse.  'Five,  six,  and  some  silver.  I  can  let 
you  have  four  pounds,  if  it  will  be  of  any  use.' 

'  Make  it  five,  Kage,  make  it  five ;  you  don't 
know  how  desperately  I  require  it.' 

The  tone  was  one  of  painful  entreaty;  and 
Thomas  Kage,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  put 
five  sovereigns  in  his  hand.  It  would  entail  his 
getting  back  to  London  in  the  cheapest  manner;  but 
he  was  one  who  rather  searched,  than  not,  to  make 
sacrifices  for  others.  It  was  all  one  to  Barnaby 
Dawkes ;  provided  he  got  the  money,  Kage  might 
take  the  stoker's  place  on  the  engine,  and  welcome. 

*  Try  and  say  a  good  word  for  me  with  that 
ancient  deaf  mummy,  Kage !  She'll  repay  you 
the  five  pounds,'  continued  the  Captain  with  cool 
assurance.  '  Tell  her  you  let  me  have  it  to  keep 
me  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  the  shape  of 
the  nearest  pool.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MORE  VIGOROUS  THAN  EVER. 

In  the  dining-room  at  Mrs.  Garston's,  very  much 
as  we  once  saw  them  hefore,  sat  that  ancient  lady 
and  Keziah  Dawkes. 

About  nine  months  before,  Miss  Dawkes  had 
rather  mysteriously  disappeared  from  London. 
Mysteriously,  because  she  never  said  a  word  of 
her  intention  to  go ;  neither  did  she  disclose  the 
place  she  might  happen  to  be  bound  for.  Since 
then,  Mrs.  Garston  had  received  a  letter  from  her 
occasionally,  in  which  she  stated  she  was  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  in  search  of  health.  The 
shrewd  old  lady  knew  that  there  was  some  private 
motive  in  all  this,  just  as  surely  as  though  Keziah 
had  told  her ;  and  she  suspected  it  had  reference 
to  Barnaby ;  for  Captain  Dawkes  had  disappeared 
from  London  even  longer  ago  than  Keziah,  and 
was  entirely  a  myth.  Time  rolls  on  in  its  course 
in  spite  of  us.     Nearly  twelve  months  had  elapsed 
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since  the  death  of  George  Canterhury,  and  autumn 
tints  were  stealing  again  into  the  foliage. 

Mrs.  Garston  decidedly  grew  younger  ;  she  was 
more  vigorous  in  look  and  tongue  and  temper. 
The  past  twelve  months  seemed  only  to  have  re- 
newed her  strength.  It  had  passed  in  an  unusu- 
ally peaceful  manner,  for  neither  Captain  Dawkes 
nor  Keziah  came  forth  to  persecute  her  on  the 
score  of  his  needs.  For  recreation,  she  had  Tho- 
mas Kage,  who  passed  most  of  his  evenings  with 
her,  except  when  he  was  on  circuit,  and  diligently 
waited  on  her,  and  read  the  news  to  her  in  the 
loudest  tone  he  could  command,  and  gave  her  his 
arm  twice  on  a  Sunday  from  the  carriage-door  to 
her  pew  in  church — for  she  went  to  service  twice 
alwaj'S,  in  spite  of  her  eighty  years  and  her  deaf- 
ness— and  was  to  her  as  a  son. 

But  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Garston  was  least  ex- 
pecting it  or  thinking  of  it,  Miss  Dawkes  walked 
into  her  dining-room.  The  old  lady  sat  there  in 
the  morning,  because  she  got  the  sunshine. 

There  ensued  a  slight  explanation  from  Ke- 
ziah, simply  to  the  effect  that  she  had  come  back 
to  London  again,  most  likely  for  good,  and  then 
a  passage -at -arms.  The  old  lady  sat  upright, 
keen-eyed,  deliberately  inaccessible. 

*  Where's  the  use  of  your  beating  about  the 
bush,  Keziah  ?     What  is  it  to  me  that  your  old 
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lodgings  in  the  street  in  Pimlico  were  let,  and 
you've  had  to  take  up  with  another  street  ?  Tell 
out  the  truth — that  you  have  only  come  here  to 
ask  for  money.' 

*  I  have  not  asked  you  for  any  for  a  long  while, 
Aunt  Garston.' 

Mrs.  Garston  brought  down  her  stick  vehe- 
mently. 

*  Don't  beat  about  the  bush,  I  tell  you.  Have 
you  come  for  money  for  Barby  ?' 

*  I  have,  aunt ;  and  I  hope  you  will  hear  me, 
for  Barnaby's  sake.' 

Straining  all  her  faculties  to  listen,  the  dame 
caught  the  sense  of  the  words.  Keziah's  belief 
was,  that  she  heard  better  than  before,  and  she 
mentally  asked  herself  the  question,  '  Was  the 
ancient  creature  to  go  on  living  for  ever  ?' 

*  Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself,  Ke- 
ziah?' 

*I  have  been  staying  in  the  country,  Aunt 
Garston.  I  actually  went  haymaking,  do  you 
know  ?' 

Four  or  five  irritable  nods. 

*  Look  here,  Keziah  Dawkes  ;  I  know  just  as 
well  as  you  can  tell  me  that  you  have  been  in 
hiding  with  Barby  —  keeping  guard  over  him, 
maybe,  and  fencing  him  in  from  the  consequence 
of  his  debts.     But  I  choose  to  he  told.     You  dis- 
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close  to  me  all  about  liim  —  where  you've  both 
been,  and  what  you've  been  doing.' 

^  Indeed,  aunt,  there's  nothing  particular  to 
disclose.' 

'Very  well,'  said  the  old  lady,  firmly  and 
coldly  ;  '  we'll  let  it  go  so,  if  you  please,  Keziah  ; 
but  not  another  single  syllable  will  I  hear  of  what 
you've  come  to  say.' 

Keziah  knew  the  tone  of  old ;  knew  that  the 
resolution  thus  expressed  could  never  be  broken. 
In  the  silence  that  ensued,  she  asked  herself 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  tell — at  least  in 
part.  Barnaby  had  strictly  forbidden  her  to  say 
w^here  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing;  but  she 
thought  she  could  cook  up  the  history,  and  de- 
prive it  of  harm.  If  you,  good  reader,  object  to 
the  word  '  cook'  in  such  a  matter,  I  can  only  say 
it  was  the  one  that  ran  through  IMiss  Dawkes's 
mind. 

'  I  will  tell  you,  aunt,'  she  said  with  well-acted 
frankness,  as  she  crossed  the  hearth-rug,  and 
ventured  to  place  her  gray  bonnet  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  least  deaf  ear.  '  If  we  have  kept  our 
movements  from  you,  it  was  only  to  spare  you 
pain.' 

Mrs.  Garston  gave  a  derisive  grunt,  and  dis- 
posed herself  to  listen  to  the  tale,  which  she  in- 
terrupted perpetually. 
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'  When  Bamaby  quitted  London  some  months 
ago,  Aunt  Garston — ' 

'  It's  twelve  months,  if  it's  a  day.' 

'  Twelve  months  ago,  he  wandered  about  the 
country  on  foot,  to  save  expense.  But  even  that 
he  found  beyond  his  means,  for  roadside  inns  are 
expensive  for  a  slender  pocket — ' 

'  That's  according  to  what  he  ordered  in  them, 
Keziah.' 

'  And  at  last  he  took  a  little  tiny  cottage  near 
to  a  trout-stream,  and  there  settled  down,  passing 
his  time  catching  the  fish,  which  he  lived  upon.' 

'Did  he?     Don't  teU  me  !' 

'  But  it  was  very  dull  for  him  ;  and  the  rent 
of  even  that  poor  little  place  was  more  than  he 
could  afford.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  asked  if  I 
would  go  down  and  join  my  income  to  his.' 

'  What  is  his  ?' 

'  Ah,  you  may  well  ask  it.  Aunt  Garston !  It's 
nothing ;  for  what  he  had  been  living  upon  was 
only  a  small  remnant  left  after  paying  his  creditors 
— a  few  pounds  saved  from  the  wreck.' 

'  Paying  his  creditors !  I  didn't  know  they 
were  paid.' 

'  Some  were,  aunt.' 

'  0,  some  !     Go  on.' 

'  And  I  answered  his  appeal  by  going  down  ; 
and  we  have  been  doing  our  best  to  exist  upon 
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my  poor  pittance,  witliout  troubling  others  to  help 
us.  But  living  is  expensive  everywhere,  especially 
for  a  gentleman ;  and  I — I,  determined  not  to  get 
into  debt,  forestalled  my  own  income.  Aunt  Gar- 
ston,  for  some  years  to  come,  I  shall  scarcely 
receive  what  will  keep  me  in  bread-and-butter.  I 
mean  it  literally.' 

That  this  was  true — the  forestalling  of  her  in- 
come— the  pain  in  her  countenance  betrayed  :  and 
Mrs.  Garston  saw  it. 

'  More  idiot  you,  Keziah  !  Barnaby  won't 
thank  you  for  it.' 

*Well,  the  money  I  borrowed  on  my  income 
is  gone,  aunt ;  and  it  is  hard  to  starve.  It  is  very 
hard  to  see  him  starve.  I  have  come  up  to  ask 
you  to  help  us.' 

In  the  main,  the  above  was  all  correct ;  but 
had  Mrs.  Garston  been  able  to  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  pretty  cottage  thus  inhabited,  and  the 
luxurious  style  kept  up  in  it  in  a  small  way,  she 
had  deemed  Keziah  a  good  story-teller. 

*  And  pray  why  have  you  kept  your  residence 
there  a  secret  ?' 

Ah,  why  !  It  was  not  Keziah' s  pleasure  to 
tell.  She  gave  as  an  excuse  (partly  true,  again) 
what  she  would  far  rather  have  kept  out  of  view. 

*  On  account  of  Barnaby's  creditors,  aunt ;  it 
would  not  do  for  them  to  suspect  where  he  was.' 
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^  And  where  was  that  ?' 

^  0,  we  went  about  from  place  to  place,'  ans- 
wered Keziah  carelessly. 

'  Did  the  cottage  you  were  starving  in  go 
about  with  you '?'  was  the  sharp  question  that 
ensued. 

It  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  deceive  Mrs. 
Garston.  Keziah  felt  that  she  could  have  struck 
the  keen  gray  eyes,  that  were  looking  her  through 
and  through. 

'I  only  mean  we  went  sometimes,  aunt.' 
Which  was  untrue,  for  they  never  had  gone. 

'  Where  is  the  cottage  ?  How  many  more 
times  am  I  to  be  put  off?' 

'It  is  in  Wales.'  And  Miss  Dawkes  spoke  a 
very  unpronounceable  name. 

'What?  Can't  you  speak  louder?'  shrieked 
the  old  lady,  supposing  the  defect  lay  in  her 
hearing. 

'  It's  impossible  to  pronounce  it,  aunt,  plainer 
than  that.  Barnaby  and  I  never  tried  to.  It  is 
in  a  remote  district  of  Wales  ;  he  chose  it  because 
of  the  cheapness.' 

'  Is  he  there  still  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Garston,  satis- 
fied in  a  tart  way  with  the  explanation,  and  de- 
ceived for  once. 

'Yes,  aunt,  he  is  there,  waiting  until  I  can 
send  him  some  relief.     Aunt,  dear  aunt,  you'll 
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not  refuse  it !  I  don't  petition  for  a  large  sum — 
just  a  hundred  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  on  for 
another  year.' 

*  Are  you  going  back  to  him  ?' 

'  Not  just  yet.     What  do  you  say,  aunt  ?' 
'  That  I'll  not  give  you  a  farthing  for  him.' 
Keziah's  hard  face  took  a  tinge  as  green  as  her 
unbecoming  bonnet-strings. 
'Aunt!' 

*Not  a  farthing,  Keziah  Dawkes.  If  Barby 
chooses  to  come  to  town  and  see  me,  he'll  hear  a 
bit  of  my  mind,  and  I'll  then  tell  him  what  I  will 
do  and  what  I  won't.' 

'  But  he  could  not  come  to  town.  His  credi- 
tors might  see  him.' 

*  Be  you  very  sure  of  one  thing,  Mistress 
Keziah :  if  Barby  wanted  to  run  up  for  his  own 
pleasure,  it  is  not  fear  of  his  creditors  would  stop 
him ;  he'd  contrive  to  dodge  them.  As  you  please. 
If  he  comes,  and  I  see  my  way  clear  to  give  him  a 
trifle,  I'll  do  it ;  but  he'll  not  get  a  brass  sixpence 
sent  to  him.' 

And  with  that  Keziah  was  forced  to  be  con- 
tent, for  there  might  be  no  appeal  from  these  stern 
decisions.  She  took  luncheon,  and  sat  with  Mrs. 
Garston  for  the  afternoon,  but  would  not  stay  to 
dine,  preferring  to  depart,  that  she  might  write  a 
private  letter  to  Barby. 
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'Why,  child!     Is  it  you  !' 

A  fairy-faced  girl,  with  hlue  eyes  and  gleaming 
hair,  came  right  into  Keziah's  way  as  she  was 
passing  through  Mrs.  Garston's  gate.  It  was 
Belle  Annesley,  hut  the  face  appeared  to  he  a 
little  thin  and  worn. 

*  Have  you  heen  ill,  Belle  ?  You  look  deli- 
cate.' 

Not  at  first  did  Keziah  get  any  answer.  The 
long  absence  of  Captain  Dawkes  from  London, 
the  dearth  of  news  of  him,  the  uncertainty  of 
when  they  should  he  meeting  again,  had  been 
wearing  out  this  poor  girl's  heart,  if  not  her 
frame.  In  the  revulsion  of  joy  at  meeting  Ke- 
ziah, breath  and  speech  alike  momentarily  left 
her. 

'  0  Miss  Dawkes  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !' 

Knowing  what  Keziah  knew  of  Barnaby's  former 
love — or  make-believe  love — for  this  young  girl, 
knowing  what  she  knew  of  his  present  hopeful  pro- 
jects, she  deemed  it  well,  now  that  the  first  sur- 
prise had  passed,  to  be  rather  chillingly  reserved. 

*Have  you  come  back  for  good.  Miss  Dawkes?' 

*  Probably.' 

'Is — your — brother  quite  well?'  stammered 
Belle,  her  face  flushing  painfully. 

'  I  believe  so.  He  was  the  last  time  I  hoard 
from  him.' 
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'  Where  is  lie  ?'  Belle  asked  in  lier  desperate 
courage. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Aunesle}',  he  is  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  Captain  Dawkes  was  never  famous 
for  the  certainty  of  his  movements,  as  you  perhaps 
rememher.  I  do  not  suppose  London  will  ever  see 
him  again.  Good-hj^e  ;  I  stayed  too  long  with  Mrs. 
Garston,  and  am  in  a  hurry.' 

She  sailed  swiftly  away;  and  Belle  Annesley 
drew  aside  from  the  garden-path  and  put  her  cheek, 
fading  to  whiteness,  against  the  trunk  of  one  of 
the  clustering  trees.  The  one  cruel  sentence,  ^  I 
do  not  suppose  London  will  ever  see  him  again,' 
seemed  to  strike  the  life  from  her  heart.  All  this 
while,  months  and  months  now,  she  had,  so  to 
say,  lived  on  the  rememhrance  of  Barnahy  Dawkes. 
Hers  was  no  transient  love ;  the  capability  to  feel 
the  passion  in  all  its  depths  lay  within  her,  and 
Captain  Dawkes  had  done  his  best  to  call  it  forth. 
If  it  suited  him  to  propose  marriage  to  her — that 
is,  to  patch  up  his  penniless  state  with  the  mode- 
rate means  that  would  be  hers — well  and  good ;  if 
it  suited  him  to  desert  her — to  pass  off  all  that 
had  passed,  his  love  whispers  and  love  vows,  as 
mere  pastime — well  and  good  also.  The  girl  and 
her  feelings  went  for  absolutely  nothing  in  tjie 
estimation  of  Barnaby  Dawkes,  ex-officer  and  gen- 
tleman.    There  are  very  many  more  men  besides 
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liim,  to  whom  a  girl's  lieart  seems  but  a  worthless 
plaything. 

He  was  killing  time  elsewhere,  absorbed  iu 
other  plans  and  prospects.  She  lived  on  the  love 
of  the  past.  It  served  her  still;  nothing  else  in 
existence  was  half  so  sweet ;  she  fondly  hoped  it 
would  serve  her,  realised,  in  the  future.  For  this 
gallant  captain  and  honourable  man  contrived  to 
let  Belle  think  he  was  still  her  slave — hers  only, 
and  for  ever.  It  might  be  well  (the  Captain  men- 
tally argued,  looking  ahead)  to  provide  against 
contingencies;  to  have  the  young  girl  and  her 
three  hundred  a-year  to  fall  back  upon  if  grander 
dreams  failed.  Two  or  three  letters,  carefully 
worded  and  posted  from  some  strangely  out-of-the- 
way  places,  had  found  their  course  to  her,  enjoin- 
ing her  not  to  forget  him.  Belle  only  too  literally 
carried  out  the  injunction.  Any  honourable  man 
would  have  deemed  himself  as  irrevocably  bound 
to  Belle  Annesley  as  though  their  engagement  had 
been  ratified  by  all  the  formalities  that  attend  a 
betrothal  in  the  Yaterland ;  and  Belle  regarded  it 
as  such.  Captain  Daw^kes  simply  intended  to  play 
fast  and  loose,  as  circumstances  and  self-interest 
dictated. 

But  the  long  delay,  the  absence  of  all  certain 
news,  perhaps  some  subtle  instinct  that  on  occa- 
sion mercifully   precedes  an  avalanche  of  misery. 
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had  been  making  havoc  with  Belle's  secret  heart. 
Energy  had  gone ;  lively  expectation  had  gone ; 
and  hope  only  broke  out  by  fits  and  starts.  All 
she  thought  was,  that  his  affairs  had  fallen  into  a 
hopeless  state,  and  she  feared  they  might  never  be 
redeemed  to  allow  of  his  coming  out  of  exile  to 
marry  her.  Ah,  yes,  the  depressing  words  of 
Miss  Dawkes  were  needlessly  cruel ;  and  she  felt 
them  so  as  she  leaned  for  support  against  the 
tree. 

'  AVhy,  Belle  !  A^Tiat  is  it,  my  dear  ?' 
It  was  Thomas  Kage :  who  had  come  in  at  the 
gate  and  caught  a  view  of  her  ere  she  was  aware 
any  one  was  there :  the  poor  pale  cheek  against 
the  tree,  the  damp  brow,  the  hopeless  wretched- 
ness of  the  whole  countenance,  the  listless  hands 
hanging  down.  Thomas  Kage  had  nursed  her  on 
his  knee  when  she  was  a  child ;  he  regarded  her  as 
such  still,  and  was  apt  to  address  her  like  a  tender 
elder  brother.  With  a  start  she  leaped  away  and 
stood  in  the  path,  her  face  crimson,  stammering 
some  words  of  ready  excuse. 

But  Thomas  Kage  was  not  to  be  deceived.  The 
sight  of  Keziah,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  in  pass- 
ing, enlightened  him.  There  were  two  people  in 
the  world  who  had  not  been  wholly  blind  to  Cap- 
tain Dawkes's  love-making — Sarah  Annesley,  now 
the  wife  of  Kichard  Dunn,  and  Mr.  Kage ;   and 
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both  had  watched  the  effect  that  hope  deferred  was 
taking  on  that  poor  young  heart. 

*  I — I  was  going  in  to  say  how  d'ye  do  to  Mrs. 
Garston,'  she  spoke  hastily.  ^But  I  don't  think 
I'll  go  now  ;  it  is  late.' 

She  was  passing  onwards  to  the  gate,  but  he 
caught  her  hand.  Not  thus  would  he  let  her 
escape,  if  he  could  say  only  half  a  word  of  comfort. 

*  Treat  me  as  your  elder  brother,  Belle.  I'm 
sure  I  might  be  your  father,  so  far  as  feelings  go, 
for  in  them  I  am  old.  Tell  me  what  your  trouble 
is.' 

'  I — have  no  trouble,'  she  answered  in  a  flutter. 
He  had  her  hand  in  his,. gazing  on  her  down- 
cast face  and  its  trembling  emotion.  It  was  too 
much  perhaps  to  expect  her  to  speak  openly  to 
him,  and  yet  he  wished  she  would.  For  Mr.  Kage 
had  scanty  confidence  in  Barnaby  Dawkes,  and  it 
might  be  as  well  that  this  child  should  not  go 
drifting  blindly  on  without  a  rudder. 

^  Did  Miss  Dawkes  give  you  any  news  of  her 
brother  ?' 

'No.  I  think  she  does  not  know  vrhere  he  is. 
She  says  he  will  not  come  back  for  a  long  while, 
if  ever.' 

*  Were  I  a  young  lady.  Belle,  I  should  call  that 
good  news,'  he  meaningly  said. 

'  You  do  not  like  Captain  Dawkes,  Mr.  Kage ; 
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I  have  known  that  before,'  spoke  Belle;  and  her 
hearer  could  not  he  deaf  to  the  tone  of  resentment 
the  voice  took. 

*  You  are  wrong,  my  dear.  Personally,  I 
neither  like  nor  dislike  Captain  Dawkes.  I  think 
this  of  him — that  he  is  not  worth  the  love  of  an 
honest  girl.' 

*Why  is  he  not?' — and  the  heaving  chest 
proved  what  the  question  cost. 

'He  has  no  stability.  And  the  love,  instead 
of  finding  him  a  sure  anchor,  might  get  thrown 
back  to  its  giver.  I  should  forget  Captain  Dawkes, 
Belle ;  put  him  out  of  my  memory  altogether.' 

Belle  burst  into  a  forced  laugh. 

*  This  is  all  metaphor,'  she  said,  passing  him ; 
'we  are  forgetting  common  sense.  I  must  wish 
you  good-bye ;  mamma  will  wonder  what  is  keep- 
ing me.' 

*  Is  your  mamma  better  ?' 

*  She  is  better  one  hour  and  worse  the  next.  I 
shall  say  Thomas  Kage  inquired  after  her.' 

He  stood  a  moment  watching  her  flitting  foot- 
steps, and  that  peculiar  and  frequent  action  of 
hers — the  drawing  of  her  mantle  closer  to  her 
chest.     It  was  as  if  she  always  felt  cold  there. 

Mrs.  Garston,  stick  in  hand,  was  standing  at 
her  drawing-room  window  when  he  entered.  She 
turned  her  head,  speaking  sharply. 
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*  Who  was  that  you  had  got  in  my  garden  ? 
Belle  Annesley "?' 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  thinking  how  keen  the  old 
eyes  still  were.  '  She  was  coming  in  to  see  you, 
but  seemed  to  think  it  rather  too  late.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  that  child,  Thomas 
Kage?' 

'  The  matter  ?' 

*  Now  don't  you  pick  up  my  words  as  if  you 
were  the  parish  echo.  I  can  tell,  if  you  can't, — 
she's  pining  after  that  man,  Barby  Dawkes.' 

Had  Mrs.  Garston  gravely  asserted  Miss  Belle 
was  pining  after  the  man  in  the  moon,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised.  How  had  she 
known  it?  A  thought  flashed  over  him  that  Mrs. 
Richard  Dunn  must  have  let  a  word  drop,  perhaps 
inadvertently. 

'  She  has  got  the  yellow  sickness,  fretting  after 
that  flashy  gentleman  and  his  shiny  whiskers. 
You  need  not  stare,  Thomas  Kage;  that's  what 
we  used  to  call  it  in  my  young  days,  when  a  girl 
took  a  false  man  into  her  heart  and  couldn't  put 
him  out  of  it  again.  AMiat  business  had  Barby 
Dawkes  to  make  love  to  the  girl  ?' 

As  Mr.  Kage  could  not  say,  he  remained 
silent. 

'  There  are  some  fellows  who  would  make  love 
to  a  pump-handle.  You  may  thank  your  stars  that 
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3^ou  are  not  one,  for  trouble  mostly  comes  of  it. 
Tliougii  you  were  touched  once,  Thomas  Kage.' 

'I,  ma'am!     Touched!' 

'  Yes ;  you.  After  that  heartless  Kage  girl, 
who  went  and  made  herself  an  old  man's  wife. 
Barby's  a  soldier,  and  has  a  soldier's  impudence ; 
but  he  might  have  spared  a  poor  weak  child  like 
Belle  Annesley.' 

Even  at  that  distance  of  time  the  red  colour 
flushed  the  brow  of  Thomas  Kage  at  this  abrupt 
allusion  to  his  once  dearest  and  most  secret  feel- 
ings. He  rejoined  carelessly;  anything  that  came 
uppermost. 

'  I  met  Miss  Dawkes  as  I  came  in.  She  had 
been  to  see  you.' 

'  She  had  been  to  beg  of  me.  It's  the  old 
story  over  again,  Thomas ;  Barby's  needs  and 
Barby's  debts.  It  will  never  be  anything  else 
while  his  life  shall  last.' 

*  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?  Abroad,  I 
suppose.' 

'  He  is  at  some  place  with  a  crack-jaw  name. 
Keziah  has  got  her  answer.  If  Barby  chooses  to 
come  up,  he  shall  hear  once  for  all  what  I  mean 
to  do  for  him.  And  he'll  be  fit  to  eat  his  fingers 
when  he  finds  I  have  chosen  another  heir.  And 
that's  yourself,  Thomas.' 

He  did  not  appear  to  understand  her. 
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'  Myself !     For  wliat,  ma'am  ?' 

'  For  what  ?  For  that.  The  greater  portion 
of  my  money  will  descend  to  you.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  take  in  the  sense  of  the  words.  And  then  his 
whole  face  flushed  T\ith  a  kind  of  fear ;  his  hands 
were  lifted  as  if  to  ward  off  an  evil. 

'Never,  never;  Mrs.  Garston,  this  must  not 
be,'  he  cried  in  deep  emotion.  *  Leave  your  money 
I  pray  you,  to  any  one  rather  than  to  me.' 

'  What !'  shrieked  Mrs.  Garston. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  seeming  ingrati- 
tude; I  thank  you  truly  for  yom-  good  intention. 
But  I  could  not  take  the  money.  I  have  no  right 
to  it,  and  would  not  inherit  it.' 

They  stood  glaring  on  each  other ;  at  least  that 
expression  might  be  applied  to  the  angry  stare  in 
her  Tvdde-open  steel-gray  eyes.  His  were  as  honest 
and  good  as  ever,  but  unmistakably  in  earnest. 
She,  in  her  pearl-gray  satin  dress  and  ruffles  of 
point  lace,  was  as  stately  and  stern  and  grand  a 
dame  as  ever  painter  depicted  upon  canvas. 

'  I  wonder  what  your  mother  would  say  to  hear 
you,  Thomas  Kage.' 

'  Were  my  mother  to  hear  me — and  perhaps 
she  can,'  he  reverently  added,  —  '  I  think  that 
she  would  approve  of  all  I  say.  Dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Garston,  believe  that  I  am  truly  grateful, 
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but  yoii  must  not  make  me  the  lieir  to  your 
wealth.' 

*Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  I  might 
make  you  the  heir  ?' 

'  No,  never.  I  think — I  almost  think  that,  if 
it  had,  I  should  have  set  conventionality^  at  defi- 
ance and  spoken  first,  telling  you  that  it  must 
not  be.' 

'  What  is  your  objection  ?' 

*  That  I  have  no  right  to  it.  Were  you  to 
leave  me  your  money,  and  I  could  ever  bring  my- 
self to  enjoy  it,  I  should  feel  always  as  though  I 
were  a  thief — a  robber  of  Barnaby  Dawkes.' 

*  Barnaby  Dawkes  will  not  get  it.' 

*  You  have  other  relatives.  I  am  not  one.  I 
have  no  right  to  a  shilling  of  it.  And  I  think 
money  should  not  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
course  without  grave  cause ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  so.  During  this  past  twelve- 
month of  my  executorship  to  Mr.  Canterbury's 
will,  the  papers  have  never  been  in  my  hand  but 
the  injustice  of  that  will  has  struck  upon  me  with 
fresh  pain.  I  should  not  like  to  be  made  a  second 
example  of  it.' 

'  Look  you  well,  Thomas  Kage  :  if  I  take  you 
at  your  word  now,  I  take  it  for  good  and  aye. 
Mind  you  that.' 

^  Indeed  I  hope  and  expect  it  is  what  you  will 
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do.  My  clear  mother  did  not  pray  for  wealth  for 
me,'  he  added  in  a  half- whisper,  an  earnest  radi- 
ance in  his  dark  eyes ;  '  least  of  all,  wealth  to 
which  I  had  no  right :  rather  than  that,  poverty. 
God  has  given  me  health  and  strength  and  brains 
to  earn  my  own  living,  dear  Mrs.  Garston,  and  I 
should  prefer  to  do  it.' 

'  Listen  to  a  word  first.     I — ' 

'  Dinner  is  served,  madam,'  interposed  the 
footman,  opening  the  door  with  a  swing. 

Down  came  Mrs.  Garston's  stick  in  anger:  she 
nearly  threw  it  at  him. 

'  Dinner  may  wait,'  she  sharply  said  ;  and  the 
man  shut  the  door  again. 

'  Are  you  listening  to  me,  Thomas  Kage  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  am.' 

*  Yery  well.  You  have  just  said,  perhaps  your 
mother  can  hear  us, — and  I  don't  know  whether 
such  a  thought  comes  from  heaven,  or  whether  it 
doesn't, — but  at  least,  in  the  teeth  of  it,  I'd  not 
say  aught  but  what's  true  as  heaven's  Gospel. 
"\Yhoever  may  inherit  the  bulk  of  my  fortune, 
Barnaby  Daickcs  will  not.  Neither  will  any  other 
relative  he  possesses  in  the  world.  This  deci- 
sion I  shall  never  revoke.  If  3'ou  refuse  it,  it  will 
go  to  strangers.  Now,  then,  consider.  Take  3-our 
time  before  you  answer.' 

*  I  could  not  answer  differently  if  I  considered 
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for  ever,'  he  gently  answered.     *  Thank  you  very 
truly;  but  it  must  be  as  I  say.' 

Possibly  the  gentleness  disarmed  her  wrath. 
The  stick  was  held  quietly,  and  she  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm  to  go  in  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  PAINFUL  INTERVIEW. 

The  twelvemonth  went  by,  and  Thomas  Kage  was 
ready  to  resign  his  executorship :  some  law  de- 
tails had  thus  protracted  the  settlement.  The 
deed  of  release  was  forwarded  for  Mrs.  Canterbmy 
and  the  other  parties  to  sign,  and  Mr.  Kage  also 
left  London  for  the  Rock :  there  was  no  legal  ne- 
cessity for  his  presence  there,  but  he  chose  to 
spare  the  time  for  the  journey.  The  railway  was 
now  extended  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Rock ; 
and  an  omnibus,  as  Mr.  Kage  was  informed,  plied 
between  the  terminus  and  Chilling.  He  was  has- 
tening to  look  for  the  conveyance  when  he  ran 
across  Mr.  Carlton.  That  gentleman  had  long 
been  disabused  of  his  resentment  against  Mr. 
Kage  on  the  subject  of  the  executorship ;  for  the 
lawyer,  Norris,  told  him  how  craftily  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  made. ' 

'  Don't  get  into  that  jolting  omnibus,'  cried 
the  warm-hearted  squire  ;    '  let  me  drive  you  in 
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my  pony-gig ;  there's  room  for  you  and  your  port- 
manteau too.  I  came  to  look  after  a  parcel  of 
books,  and  it  has  not  arrived.' 

They  were  soon  bowling  along  the  road,  Mr. 
Carlton  full  of  gossip,  as  he  loved  to  be.  In 
relating  some  news,  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
Captain  Dawkes. 

'  Captain  Dawkes  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Kage. 
'  AYhat !  is  he  here  ?' 

And  Mr.  Kage  found,  to  his  very  great  sur- 
prise, that  Captain  Dawkes  was  not  only  there 
at  present,  but  had  been  there  ever  since,  or 
nearly  ever  since,  his  first  appearance  in  the  place 
twelve  months  before.  Just  for  a  few  moments 
he  could  scarcely  believe  it :  that  Captain  Dawkes 
should  remain  at  Chilling  had  never  crossed  the 
mind  of  Thomas  Kage.  A  certain  five  pounds 
borroAved,  had  been  intended  to  take  him  to  some 
remote  fishing-town  on  the  Welsh  coast ;  at  least, 
the  Captain  had  said  so. 

*  Do  you  know  him  ?'  questioned  Mr.  Carlton. 
'  A  little.     "What  is  he  doing  here  ?' 

*  Fishing  and  sporting,  he  says.  He  does 
fish ;  but  as  to  being  a  sportsman,  wh}'  he  is  the 
greatest  muff  in  the  field  you  ever  saw.  The  fact 
is,  he  is  fonder  of  indoor  sports  than  outdoor 
ones,'  continued  Mr.  Carlton  significantly.  '  I 
fancy  he  is  likely  to  become  a  relation  of  yours.' 
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'  A  relation  of  mine  !     In  what  way  ?' 

*  Rumour  goes  that  he  will  marry  Mrs.  Can- 
terbury.' 

'  Kidiculous  !'  involuntarily  burst  from  Tho- 
mas Kage. 

*  I  suppose  she  does  not  think  so.  He  is  a 
good-looking  man,  very;  and  is  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  they  say.' 

'  Who  says  it  ?'  quietly  asked  Mr.  Kage. 

*  Who  ?  I  don't  know.  Everybody ;  and  he 
says  it  himself.' 

'  How  has  he  become  intimate  with  Mrs.  Can- 
terbury ?' 

^  Through  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
has  been  here  a  long  while :  ever  since  Mr.  Can- 
terbury's death,  it  seems  to  me.' 

*  How  and  where  does  he  live  ?'  questioned 
Mr.  Kage,  who  appeared  to  be  absorbed,  and  not 
pleasantly,  in  what  he  heard. 

*  First  of  all,  he  was  at  the  inn,  and  then  he 
removed  to  a  little  furnished  box  there  was  to  let, 
and  had  his  sister  down.  He  took  it  from  month 
to  month  at  starting,  but  now  he  seems  to  have 
it  altogether.' 

*  And  is  intimate,  you  say,  at  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury's ?' 

*  Uncommonly  intimate,'  was  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Carlton,  who  relished  a  dish  of  gossip  more 

VOL.  II.  L 
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than  anything.  '  Is  at  the  Rock  every  day  of  his 
life.  Folks  say  that  Mrs.  Kage  went  up  there, 
and  took  her  daughter  to  task  about  it ;  but  Mrs. 
Canterbury  is  her  own  mistress,  and  mil  do  as 
she  likes.' 

*  But  surely  Mrs.  Kage  is  living  at  the  Rock  ?' 
^Not  she.' 

*  It  was  decided  that  she  should,  as  Caro — as 
her  daughter  is  so  young.' 

^  There  was  some  such  arrangement  made,  I 
remember.  Mrs.  Kage  fished  for  it,  and  got  it. 
But  it  did  not  last  long, — nobody  thought  it 
would, — and  she  went  back  to  her  own  home  at 
the  cottage.  Mrs.  Kage  assumed  too  much  do- 
mestic control,  and  the  young  mistress  of  the 
Rock  would  not  put  up  with  it.  Mrs.  Canterbury 
visits  a  great  deal,  and  is  extremely  popular  in  the 
county.' 

'  In  spite  of  the  unjust  will.' 

'  She  and  Mrs.  Kage  got  a  great  deal  of  blame 
at  the  time,  but  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  it 
now.' 

'  Ay,'  mused  Thomas  Kage,  '  time  is  the  great 
obliterator  of  human  actions,  whether  they  be  evil 
or  good.' 

He  fell  into  a  reverie  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr. 
Carlton  found  he  had  the  talking  to  himself; 
which  was  what  he  liked.     The  hint  just  given 
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troubled  Mr.  Kage,  in  spite  of  its  utter  improba- 
bility. Barnaby  Dawkes,  with  bis  debts  and  his 
ill-living,  and  sweet  Caroline  Canterbury  mth  her 
marvellous  wealth !  The  thing  was  utterly  ab- 
surd, painfully  incongruous ;  but,  nevertheless, 
Thomas  Kage  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
be  made  sure  that  nothing  was  in  it,  or  ever 
would  be. 

How  was  it,  he  wondered,  that  he  had  not 
heard  until  now  of  this  lengthy  sojourn  of  the 
ex-captain's  at  Chilling?  His  own  correspond- 
ence with  the  place  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
business  letters  exchanged  with  the  la"v\wer,  Norris; 
for  Mrs.  Canterbury  seemed  to  have  taken  um- 
brage at  something  or  other  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  had  never  written  him  one.  Still, 
he  thought  he  might  have  heard  bits  of  gossip 
through  Sarah  Annesley,  now  Mrs.  Eichard  Dunn. 
But  Mrs.  Dunn's  chief  friends,  the  Canterbury 
family,  were  all  in  Germany.  Mrs.  Eufort's  health 
necessitated  a  change,  her  condition  gave  great 
anxiety  to  her  husband  and  sisters ;  and  Mr.  Eu- 
fort  got  leave  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
substitute  a  clergj^man  in  his  place  for  twelve 
months ;  so  that  from  them  Sarah  Dunn  could 
hear  no  home  news.  Another  circumstance,  not 
explained  to  Mr.  Kage  until  long  after,  had  also 
tended  to  keep  the  fact  of  Captain  Dawkes's  resi- 
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dence  there  a  secret  from  London  ears.  At  first, 
he  had  heen  called  Mr.  Barnaby.  That  he  had, 
in  his  desire  for  privacy,  given  this  name,  was 
more  than  probable  :  he  said  the  people  at  the  inn 
had  taken  it  up  from  seeing  it  on  a  letter,  and 
assumed  it  to  be  his  surname.  The  public  called 
him  '  Mr.  Barnaby'  still ;  and  the  Captain  made  a 
joke  of  the  same  to  the  very  few  acquaintances  he 
made  down  there,  Mrs.  Canterbury,  her  mother, 
and  Mr.  Carlton  nearly  comprising  the  whole. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  might  have  been  the  in- 
ducing causes,  Mr.  Kage  had  never  known  or 
suspected  that  Captain  Dawkes  was  at  Chilling. 
Now  that  he  knew  it,  his  thoughts  were  busy. 
Mr.  Carlton  talked  on,  and  he  answered  Yes  and 
No  at  random,  as  one  who  hears  not. 

When   they   reached  the    Rock,  Mr.  Carlton 
halted,  and  shouted  for  the  keeper  to  open  the 

lodge-gates.     The  wife  came  running  out. 

'  I  will  walk  up  to  the  house,'  said  Mr.  Kage. 

'  I  should   prefer   it,  for   my  legs    are   cramped. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  me.' 

He  took  out  his  portmanteau,  and  carried  it 

inside  the  lodge,  observing  that  he  would  despatch 

a  servant  for  it.     The  woman  took  it  in  her  hand 

to  test  its  weight. 

*  It's  not  hea\7,  sir.     My  boy  can  run  up  with 

it  at  once.' 
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'Very  well/  replied  Mr.  Kage. 

Close  upon  the  house  he  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  at  some  little  distance,  and  saw  a  gentleman 
playing  with  a  child :  now  running  with  him,  now 
tossing  him,  now  carrying  him  on  his  shoulder. 
It  was  growing  dusk,  but  Thomas  Kage  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  Barnaby  Dawkes ;  and 
the  child  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  young  heir  to 
the  Rock. 

Mrs.  Canterbury  was  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  she  had  just  come  down  attired  for  dinner. 
The  article  she  had  called  a  widow's  cap  was  dis- 
carded ;  and  with  the  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
month, a  few  days  ago,  also  her  heavy  mourning. 
She  wore  a  black-lace  evening  dress,  with  jet  neck- 
lace and  bracelets,  and  some  jet  beads  in  her 
sunny  and  luxuriant  hair.  Her  emotion  at  sight 
of  her  visitor  was  vivid,  and  he  could  not  fail  to 
observe  it. 

'  0  Thomas  !  this  is  indeed  unexpected.' 

'  I  wrote  you  word  last  week  I  should  be  com- 
ing.' 

'But  you  did  not  say  when.  And  I  never 
thought  you  meant  so  soon.' 

*  Am  I  too  soon,  Caroline  ?' 

*  0  no,  no  ;  my  surprise  is  all  gladness.  Have 
you  come  from  London  to-day?' 

'  I  will  answer  as  many  questions  as  you  like, 
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when  I  have  taken  off  some  of  this  travelling  clust ; 

but  I  had  better  do  it  first,  for  it  must  be  close 

upon  your  dinner-hour.     You  will  like  me  to  stay 

for  that  ?' 

'  Stay  for  that !     I  hope  you  have  come   for 

longer  by  a  great  deal.     Kemember  how  often  you 

have  promised  to  come  to  the  Rock.' 

'  I  had  intended  to  stay  one  night  at  it ;  but — ' 
He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.     Caroline  was 

looking  at  him  with  her  wide-open  blue  eyes ;  dusk 

though  it  was,  he  could  see  their  depths  of  beauty. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  "  but,"  Thomas  ?' 

*  Well — yes  ;  I  will  remain  until  to-morrow. 
How  is  Mrs.  Kage  ?  I  thought  she  was  living 
with  you,  Caroline.' 

*  She  comes  in  most  days  to  dinner.  I  have 
long  wanted  to  see  you,  Thomas  ;  to  thank  you  for 
acting  for  us  as  executor  after  all,  in  spite  of  your 
scruples.' 

A  strange  gravity  came  over  his  face  with  the 
introduction  of  the  subject.  His  voice  took  a 
colder  tone. 

*  If  my  declining  to  act  would  have  changed 
the  provisions  of  the  will,  I  should  have  declined. 
But,  in  striving  to  perceive  on  which  side  my  duty 
lay,  that  fact,  above  all  others,  forced  itself  upon 
my  notice.  The  refusal  would  have  brought  no 
good  to  any  one  ;  only  some  trouble  on  you  ;  and 
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SO  I  put  aside  my  personal  feelings,  wliich  were 
all  against  it,  and  went  on  with  tlie  task.' 

He  quitted  the  room  as  he  spoke,  to  he  shown 
to  the  chamber  assigned  him  ;  and,  on  descending 
again,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  both 
Mrs.  Kage  and  Captain  Dawkes. 

Dinner  was  announced  immediately.  Captain 
Dawkes  —  we  give  him  his  title  from  habit  — 
was  advancing  to  Mrs.  Canterbury;  Mr.  Kage 
stepped  before  him  quietly,  but  with  unmistakable 
decision.  The  gallant  Captain  fell  behind  to  Mrs, 
Kage,  her  fan,  her  essence-bottles,  and  her  minc- 
ing affectation. 

Mrs.  Canterbury,  from  the  head  of  the  table, 
asked  Thomas  Kage  to  take  the  opposite  place. 
Captain  Dawkes  was  on  his  best  behaviour,  sub- 
dued and  gentlemanly.  Mr.  Kage  caught,  at  odd 
moments,  a  glance  of  the  eyes  directed  surrepti- 
tiously towards  his  quarter,  and  he  knew  that  his 
appearance  at  Chilling  -was  just  about  as  welcome 
to  their  owner  as  snow  in  harvest. 

*  I  hear  you  have  been  making  a  long  stay  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Captain  Dawkes.' 

'  Pretty  well.     I  rather  like  it.' 

After  dinner  the  boy  was  brought  in,  little 
Thomas  Canterbury.  He  was  too  gentle  to  be 
what  is  called  a  spoilt  child,  but  his  mother 
seemed   wrapt   in  him.      Mr.   Dawkes   appeared 
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equally  fond  :  lie  took  the  boy  on  his  knee,  fed  him 
with  sweet  things,  kissed  him,  petted  him,  and 
kept  him  there  until  the  ladies  retired  and  carried 
him  away  with  them.  As  Thomas  Kage  returned 
to  his  seat  from  closing  the  door,  the  Captain  took 
a  five-pound  note  from  his  pocket-book  and  laid  it 
on  the  table. 

'  Kage,  I  owe  a  thousand  apologies  for  not  hav- 
ing repaid  you  before.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  jou — 
and  relieve  myself  of  the  debt.' 

*  You  might  have  sent  it,'  observed  Mr.  Kage. 

'  I  know  I  might ;  but  negligence  is  one  of 
my  failings.  Thanks  for  the  loan.  You  never 
got  it  repaid  by  that  ancient  relative  of  mine,  I 
suppose  ?'  he  added,  as  an  after-thought. 

'  I  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  her.' 

'  Keziah  writes  me  word  that  she  is  only  wait- 
ing my  presence  in  London  to  kiss  and  be  friends. 
I  thought  she  would  come -to.  For  the  past 
twelvemonth,  you  see,  I  have  got  along  without 
asking  help  from  her,  and  that  has  put  her  in 
good-humour.' 

'  But  how  have  you  been  able  to  get  along  ?' 

*I  had  a  windfall  from  a  brother  officer.  A 
fellow  who  owed  me  a  lot  of  money,  and  came 
down  like  a  brick  with  it.  I  had  given  it  up  for 
a  bad  job  ;  but  he  suddenly  came  into  a  fortune, 
and  paid  up  his  debts.' 
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This  was  true.  But  Captain  Dawkes  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  '  windfall'  arose 
from  a  former  bet  at  gambling ;  or  that  its  pay- 
ment had  enabled  him  to  make  for  a  time  a  show 
at  Chilling,  and  pass  off  for  a  tolerably  rich  man  ; 
or  that  Keziah's  means  had  been  sacrificed  bit  by 
bit  to  keep  the  show  up. 

'  Do  you  see  any  signs  of  decay  ?' 

'  Decay  in  what  ?'  asked  Mr.  Kage. 

'  In  the  deaf  party.  It's  an  a^^-ful  shame  of 
her  to  live  so  long,  keeping  a  fellow  out  of  his 
own !' 

'  Are  you  sure  that  Mrs.  Garston's  death  Y\-ould 
benefit  you  ?' 

'  Yes.  To  the  extent  of  the  greater  portion  of 
her  fortune.' 

'  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Dawkes.' 

'  No,  I  am  not,'  said  the  Captain,  smacking  his 
lips  as  he  put  down  his  glass.  '  Capital  wine  this 
of  old  Canterbury's !  You  don't  seem  to  appre- 
ciate it,  Kage.' 

'  A  short  while  ago,  Mrs.  Garston  began  talk- 
ing to  me  about  her  will,'  resumed  Mr.  Kage,  pass- 
ing over  in  silence  the  remark  on  the  wine.  '  I 
did  not  ask  her  for  it :  I  didn't  care  to  hear  about 
it,  for  it  was  nothing  to  me.  But  she  then  said 
as  solemnly  as  it  is  well  possible  for  a  woman  to 
speak,  that  you  would  not  inherit  her  money.     If 
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I  tell  you  this,  Dawkes,  it  is  in  kindness — that 
you  may  not  deceive  yourself  with  false  hopes.' 

'Perhaps  you  imagine  that  you  will  inherit  it,' 
rejoined  the  Captain  with  a  scarcely-suppressed 
sneer. 

*  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not,'  was  the  quiet 
answer.  '  Mrs.  Garston  will  hequeath  her  money 
without  reference  to  me.  Eely  upon  one  thing, 
however,  Dawkes :  that  you  will  not  have  it  any 
more  than  I  shall.  Were  I  not  persuaded  of  the 
positive  truth  of  this,  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
it  to  you.' 

■^  Were  I  not  persuaded  of  the  positive  truth 
that  I  shall  have  it,  I  should  not  be  living  at  my 
ease  as  I  am,'  was  the  retort.  *  She  may  have 
changed  her  mind  since  telling  you  this,  or  per- 
haps only  said  it  in  momentary  pique ;  but  I 
do  know  for  a  certainty,  through  Keziah,  that 
Mrs.  Garston  will  do  right,  and  make  me  her 
heir.' 

The  assertion  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 
though  the  Captain's  bold  face  was  a  marvel  of 
candour  as  he  delivered  it.  The  fact  was,  it  suited 
him  to  pass  off  at  Chilling  for  a  man  whose  large 
expectations  could  not  be  imperilled.  Mr.  Kage 
silently  supposed  there  might  be  some  inadvertent 
misconception  on  Keziah's  part,  or  that  her  hopes 
deceived  her. 
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'  Yon  do  not  ask  after  your  little  friend,  Belle 
Annesley,  Dawkes.' 

*  Hope  she's  well/  was  the  careless  comment, 
'Had  neariy  forgotten  her.  Nice  little  girl 
enough  :  wonder  when  she's  going  to  get  mar- 
ried.' 

It  was  not  Thomas  Kage's  province  to  tell 
Captain  Dawkes  he  ought  to  be  the  bridegroom. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  know  how  much  or 
how  little  had  passed  between  the  two.  Belle 
might  have  given  her  heart  without  due  induce- 
ment; a  not  entirely  uncommon  case. 

*  Yes,  she  is  a  very  nice  girl,'  he  said  warmly. 
'  Something  seems  to  ail  her,  Dawkes.  All  her 
childish  ways  are  put  aside  ;  and  she  is  as  staid 
as  she  was  once  light-mannered.     Sad,  in  fact.' 

'  Sad,  is  she  ?  It's  through  living  with  that 
wearying  old  mother.  How's  town  looking?'  he 
added,  deliberately  passing  off  the  subject.  And 
Mr.  Kage  was  content  to  let  it  pass.  They  rose 
from  table  together,  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  merry  evening.  Thomas 
Kage  was  silent  and  thoughtful;  the  ex-captain 
like  one  under  some  constraint ;  Mrs.  Kage  shot 
keen  glances,  and  not  always  pleasant  ones,  at  the 
assemblage  generally,  from  over  the  top  of  her 
smelling-salts.     Calling  Thomas  to  her,  she  made 
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room  for  him  ou  the  sofa  near  the  fire.  A  large 
one  was  kept  up  eveiy  night  that  Mrs.  Kage  was 
there. 

'You  have  not  told  me  how  I  am  looking,' 
she  said,  tapping  him  pla^'fully  with  her  fan. 

Had  Thomas  Kage  told,  and  truly,  he  would 
have  said,  very  ill.  Of  all  hattered,  worn-out  old 
creatures,  the  late  Lord  Grunse's  daughter  was 
the  worst.  Her  head  nodded  involuntarily.  Mrs. 
Garston,  over  twenty  years  her  senior,  looked 
younger.  In  this  past  year  she  seemed  to  have 
aged  ten. 

'I  hope  3'ou  feel  well,  Mrs.  Kage,'  was  all  he 
could  bring  himself  to  say  to  the  appeal. 

'  Perfectly  charming.  Don't  I  look  so  ?  When 
Fry  settled  this  white  feather  in  to-day,' — pointing 
to  the  top  of  her  withered  old  head, — '  she  said  it 
became  me  in  a  wonderful  manner,  making  quite 
a  girl  of  me.  Some  of  us  never  grow  old,  you 
know. — Thomas,  I  don't  like  that  man.' 

The  transition  rather  startled  him.  Her  sim- 
pering face  of  affectation  had  changed  to  a  sharp 
one,  her  self- sufficient  voice  to  a  dissatisfied  whis- 
per behind  her  fan  ;  her  eyes  cast  forth  gleams  of 
rage  at  Captain  Dawkes,  who  stood  for  the  moment 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  with  his  back  to  them. 

'  He  makes  himself  too  much  at  home  here.  I 
tell  Caroline  so,  but  she  does  not  see  it.     Some- 
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times  I  think  lie  must  have  designs  on  Caroline 
and  her  money.     And  that,  you  know,  dear  Tho- 
mas, would  be  undesirable.' 
'  Entirely  so.' 

*  I  wish  he'd  go  away,  and  leave  the  place. 
He  doesn't  like  me,  and  I  don't  like  him.  He  is 
heir  to  Mrs.  Garston's  great  wealth,  poor  deaf  old 
object ! — but  still  I  don't  like  the  unpolite  man. 
Do  you  know  much  of  him  ?' 

Certainly  Thomas  Kage  did  not  know  much 
good  of  him,  had  he  chosen  to  say  so. 

*  I  took  a  dislike  to  his  rolling  black  eyes ;  it 
was  the  first  day,  when  he  as  good  as  told  me  I'd 
got  paint  on.  I  do  assure  you,  Thomas,  my  com- 
plexion is  sweetly  natural.' 

Thomas  Kage  bit  his  lip  to  hide  a  smile,  and 
the  tete-a-tete  was  broken  by  the  gallant  Captain 
himself,  who  came  up  too  near  to  be  talked  of. 

Both  the  guests  left  early.  Late  hours  were 
getting  to  be  barred  luxuries  to  Mrs.  Kage ;  and 
the  Captain  gave  her  his  arm  to  the  little  close 
carriage  that  brought  and  took  her,  taking  his  own 
departure  at  the  same  time.  It  was  scarcely  ten 
o'clock  when  Mrs.  Canterbury  and  her  cousin  were 
left  alone.  She  caused  the  chess -table  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  set  out  the  men. 

'  You  will  play,  Thomas,  will  you  not  ?' 

He  drew  his  chair  up,  and  they  commenced 
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the  game.  In  five  minutes  Mrs.  Canterbury  had 
checkmated  him.  Then  he  began  to  put  the 
pieces  up. 

'  But  will  you  not  play  again  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Not  to-night.     My  thoughts  are  elsewhere.' 
He  finished  his  employment,  pushed  the  table 

back,  and  dropped  into  a  musing  attitude,  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  Mrs.  Canterbury 
glanced  at  him  as  she  played  with  the  trinkets 
that  were  hanging  from  her  chain.  Her  own 
spirits  throughout  the  night  had  been  gleefully 
high. 

'  Is  anything  the  matter,  Thomas  ?  You  have 
been  as  solemn  as  a  judge  all  the  evening.' 

*  Is  it  true  that  you  are  likely  to  marry 
Dawkes  ?'  was  his  abrupt  rejoinder. 

*  My  goodness  !  what  put  that  in  your  head  ?' 
*Is   it   true,    Caroline?'   he   more    sadly   re- 
peated. 

'No,  it  is  not  true,'  she  emphatically  said. 
*  How  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ?' 

'  A  hint  of  it  was  whispered  to  me  since  I 
came  down  here.' 

'  0,  then,  I  know — it  was  by  mamma,'  she 
slightingly  said,  her  lip  curling. 

'  No,  Caroline.     It  was  by  a  stranger.' 

*  I  am  surprised  at  your  taking  it  up,  seriously, 
Thomas  ;  there's  not  a  shade  of  truth  in  it.     But 
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why  cannot  people  keep  their  mischief- making 
tongues  within  due  bounds  ?' 

'  It  was  not  prudent,  Caroline,  to  allow  a  man, 
of  whom  you  'know  nothing,  to  become  so  inti- 
mate here.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  too  young 
for  it.' 

'  No,  not  too  young  in  position.  I  am  mis- 
tress of  the  Eock,  and  a  widow  ;  I  have  a  child  of 
three  years  old.  You  were  always  ultra- crotchety, 
Thomas.' 

'  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  what  I  Imow  of 
Dawkes,'  was  his  calm  rejoinder.  '  He  has  been 
a  wild  gay  man ;  up  to  his  ears  in  debt  and  em- 
barrassment ;  has  lived  in  little  else  for  years  past. 
Mrs.  Garston  has  come  to  his  relief  on  occasion, 
but  it  has  not  seemed  to  serve  him  much.  When 
he  came  to  this  neighbourhood,  it  was  to  be  safe 
from  his  creditors.' 

'  Few  men  have  been  exempt  from  embarrass- 
ment at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Canterbury.  '  Captain  Dawkes's  hav- 
ing been  in  debt  ought  not  to  tell  against  him, 
now  he  is  free  from  it.' 

'  How  do  you  know  he  is  free  from  it  ?' 

'  Of  course  he  is.  He  lives  here  openly,  and 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  money.' 

*  He  may  have  paid  his  debts  in  part ;  he  may 
have  some  ready-money  to  go  on  with ;  I  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  not  so,  and  you  do  not  know  that  it 
is.  But  I  do  Imow  that  plenty  of  money  he  can- 
not have.  It  is  only  a  very  short  while  ago  that 
his  sister  Keziah — I  mention  this  in  strict  confi- 
dence, Caroline — applied  to  Mrs.  Garston  for  help 
for  him.' 

'  And  if  she  did — it  would  he  like  asking  for 
his  own.  He  will  inherit  Mrs.  Garston's  large 
fortune.' 

In  the  most  earnest  words  he  could  use, 
Thomas  Kage  assured  Mrs.  Canterbury  that  Cap- 
tain Dawkes  would  not  inherit  it;  that  his  own 
expectation  on  the  point  would  inevitably  prove  a 
fallacy.  Knowing  the  old  lady  so  thoroughly,  he 
was  convinced,  hej'ond  danger  of  mistake,  that 
Captain  Dawkes  would  never  be  her  heir  after  the 
words  she  had  spoken,  and  he  deemed  himself 
justified  in  saying  as  much  to  Mrs.  Canterbury. 

^  I'm  sure  he  may  be  cut  off  with  a  shilling  for 
aught  I  care,'  was  Mrs.  Canterbury's  answer. 
'  Captain  Dawkes  and  his  prospects  are  nothing 
to  me,  Thomas.' 

*  I  thought  it  strange  if  he  could  be.  But  re- 
flect for  one  moment,  Caroline — to  such  a  man  as 
this,  with  his,  at  best,  uncertain  future,  what  a 
temptation  a  fortune  like  yours  must  hold  out ! 
The—' 

*  What  a  shame  it  is  people  can't  mind  their  own 
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business  !'  interrupted  Mrs.  Canterbury.  '  They 
interfere  with  me  in  the  most  unwarrantable  man- 
ner ;  they  say  I  visit  too  much,  and  they  say  I 
left  off  my  ugly  widow's  caps  too  soon — I  w^ore 
them  nearly  twelve  months,  and  they  were  spoil- 
ing my  hair.  And  now  they  have  been  talking  to 
you  about  Captain  Dawkes.' 

'  I  was  about  to  observe  that  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  Captain  Dawkes — I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  them — are  not  calculated  to  bring  happi- 
ness to  a  wife,  Caroline.' 

She  smiled;  a  bright  laughing  smile.  Mr. 
Kage  was  vexed ;  he  thought  it  a  derisive  one. 

^  Caroline,  I  speak  for  your  sake  only — for 
your  happiness.' 

*  Then  you  really  do  care  for  my  happiness  ?' 

'  I  have  never  cared  for  any  one's  so  much  in 
life.     You  knew  it  once,  Caroline.' 

Mrs.  Canterbury  had  risen  to  stand  on  the 
hearth-rug  before  the  large  pier-glass,  and  the  red 
glow  of  the  fire  deepened  to  crimson  the  blushes 
on  her  cheeks.  Or  had  they  deepened  of  them- 
selves? anyway,  they  were  rich  and  beautiful. 
Thomas  Kage  thought  so  as  he  stood  near  to  her; 
far  too  innocent  and  beautiful  to  be  thrown  away 
on  Barnaby  Dawkes. 

'  I  thought  it  once,'  she  hesitatingly  said,  *  un- 
til—' 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'  Until  when  ?' 

*  Until  I  married.  But  it  was  all  over 
then.' 

'  Not  so ;  I  am  anxious  for  your  happiness 
still,  and  I  wish  you  would  let  me  try  and  guide 
you  to  it.' 

*  How  would  you  begin  ?'  she  merrily  said. 

*  First  of  all,  you  should  break  off  the  inti- 
macy with  Dawkes — How  was  it  brought  about  ?' 
he  interrupted  himself  to  ask. 

*  It  began  by  his  taking  a  fancy  for  my  boy. 
He  made  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  nurse  in 
their  walks,  and  the  child  grew  so  attached  to  him, 
nothing  was  ever  like  it.  How  could  I  help  being 
civil  to  one  who  is  so  fond  of  my  child  ?' 

*  Let  there  be  truth  between  us,  Caroline,'  he 
interrupted  in  a  pained  tone. 

'  I  am  telling  you  truth ;  I  will  tell  you  all.  I 
care  nothing  for  Captain  Dawkes,  and  I  only  like 
him  because  he  loves  the  boy.  But  he  has  grown 
to  like  me  in  a  different  way,'  she  added ;  '  and 
last  week  he  asked  me  to  become  his  wife.' 

*  What  was  your  answer  ?' 

*  My  answer !  It  was  such  that  I  do  not  think 
Captain  Dawkes  will  ever  venture  to  speak  to  me 
in  that  manner  again.  He  begged  my  pardon 
humbly  for  his  mistake.  It  was  then  that  he  told 
me — but  I  had  heard  him  say  it  before — that,  he 
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would  to  a  certainty  inherit  Mrs.  Garston's  for- 
tune.' 

'  This  having  been  your  answer,  how  is  it  that 
he  is  still  intimate  here  ?' 

'  He  begged  me  to  bury  what  had  passed  in 
oblivion,  to  pardon  him  for  it,  to  let  it  die  out  of 
my  remembrance  as  a  thing  that  had  never  had 
place,  and  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  friendship 
with  the  Rock.  It  would  grieve  him  painfully, 
almost  kill  him,  to  part  with  the  boy,  he  said.  I 
told  him  it  was  so  entirely  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me,  that  he  might  continue  to  come  here  on 
occasion  if  he  chose.' 

*  Then  you  do  not  love  him,  Caroline  ?' 

*  No ;  it  is  not  to  him  that  my  love  is  given.' 

*  That  tone,  Caroline,  would  almost  imply  that 
it  is  given  elsewhere.     Is  it  so  ?' 

She  had  spoken  incautiously ;  and  the  flush  of 
crimson  rising  in  her  face  was  so  vivid  that  she 
turned  it  from  him.  Thomas  Kage  took  her  hand 
and  held  it  between  his. 

*  Would  you  have  me  go  through  life  alone  ?' 
she  sadly  asked.  'Why  should  I  not  marry  again? 
Some  mothers  call  girls  at  my  age  too  young  for 
wives.     I  am  not  three-and-twenty.' 

*  My  dear,  I  hope  you  will  marry  again ;  my 
only  anxiety  is  that  you  should  marry  for  happi- 
ness.    What  is  the  matter  ?' 
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Mrs.  Canterbury  had  burst  into  tears. 

^  It  is  such  a  lonely  life,'  she  whispered  ;  '  it 
has  been  so  lonely  all  along.  I  married, — you 
know  about  it,  that  I  did  not  care  for  him, — and 
I  found  I  had  grasped  the  shadow  and  lost  the 
substance.  I  tried  to  carry  it  off  to  others  and  be 
gay ;  but  there  was  the  aching  void  ever  in  my 
heart.  Since  I  have  been  free,  it  has  been  the 
same  :  no  real  happiness ;  nothing  but  a  yearning 
after  what  I  have  not.  Sometimes  hope  springs 
up  and  pictures  a  bright  future ;  but  it  flies  away 
again.  I  have  never,'  she  continued,  raising  her 
eyes  for  a  moment,  '  breathed  aught  of  these  my 
feelings  to  man  or  woman  :  I  could  not  to  any 
one  but  you.' 

'  Caroline,  you  are  indulging  a  love  -  dream ! 
Who  is  its  object  ?' 

She  was  trembling  excessively:  he  could  feel 
that,  as  he  held  her  hand,  which  she  had  not  at- 
tempted to  remove.  Alone  with  him  in  that  quiet 
evening  hour,  her  heart  full  of  romance  and  senti- 
ment, Caroline  Canterbury  may  be  forgiven  if  she 
betrayed  herself.  Though  she  had  heartlessly 
rejected  Thomas  Kage  to  marry  a  rich  man,  she 
had  loved  him  passionately  then,  and  she  loved 
him  passionately  still. 

'  Who  is  it,  Caroline  ?' 

*Do  not  ask  me.' 
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'  Who  is  it,  Caroline  ?' 

*  Need  you  ask  me  ?' 

No,  lie  need  not ;  for  in  that  same  moment  the 
scales  fell  from  his  own  eyes.  Her  agitated  tone, 
her  downcast  look,  told  him  what  he  had  certainly 
not  had  his  thoughts  pointed  to.  He  dropped  her 
hand,  and  went  and  leaned  his  own  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece,  with  a  flush  as  rosy  as  hers. 

Thomas  Kage  was  no  coxcomb — never  a  truer- 
hearted  man  than  he  in  the  world.  His  first  feel- 
ing was  surprise  ;  his  second  self-blame  for  having 
himself  provoked  the  avowal.  But  that  Caroline 
Canterbury  should  love  him  still,  after  her  delibe- 
rate rejection  of  him  to  marry  another,  after  all 
these  lapse  of  years,  and  the  time  she  was  a  wife, 
never  once  entered  into  his  mind.  Eather  would 
he  have  expected  her  to  avow  a  love  for  the  greatest 
stranger — for  this  man  Dawkes,  even — than  for 
him. 

'  Caroline,'  he  whispered,  breaking  a  long  silence^ 
'  was  tliis  your  dream  ?' 

Vexed  at  having  betrayed  so  much,  her  sobs  in- 
creased hysterically.  He  waited  until  she  grew 
calm.  '  It  cannot  be,'  he  continued  in  agitation. 
'  Whether  it  might  have  been,  whether  the  old 
feelings  might  have  been  renewed  between  us,  I 
have  never  allowed  myself  to  ask.  There  is  an 
insuperable  barrier.' 
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'  In  my  haying  left  you  to  marry  Mr.  Canter- 
bury ?' 

*Mr.  Canterbury  is  gone  and  has  left  you  free. 
The  barrier  lies  in  his  unjust  will.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  she  faintly  said. 

Thought  after  thought  came  chasing  each  other 
through  his  mind :  some  of  them  Utopian,  per- 
haps ;  but,  as  she  used  herself  to  tell  him,  that 
was  in  his  nature. 

'  Our  former  attachment  was  known  to  some 
people — or,  at  least,  suspected,'  he  remarked  in  a 
low  tone.  '  Were  I  to  make  you  my  mfe  now,  who 
but  would  say  that  will  was  a  work  of  complicity 
planned  between  us? — the  money  bequeathed  to 
you,  and  I  the  executor !  Caroline,  were  you  as 
dear  to  me  as  formerly,  as  perhaps  you  might  be- 
come again,  I  would  die  of  heart-break  rather 
than  marry  your  money,  and  so  sacrifice  my  good 
name.' 

Her  face  and  lips  had  turned  of  a  stony  white  ; 
her  heart  felt  turning  to  stone  within  her.  Mr. 
Kage  resumed : 

'  In  my  mind  there  has  always  been  a  kind  of 
fear  connected  with  the  will.  When  it  flashes  into 
my  memory  suddenly,  as  events  will  so  flash,  I 
seem  to  shrink  with  dread.  It  is  a  strange  feel- 
ing ;  one  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  account 
for.     Caroline,  rather  than  be  connected  with  that 
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will,  in  the  way  of  benefit  to  myself,  I  would  fly 
the  kingdom.' 

She  had  turned  her  face  to  look  at  him  :  it  ex- 
pressed a  kind  of  puzzled  wonder. 

'Yes,  I  see  how  inexplicable  this  must  sound  to 
you.  But  the  aversion  to  the  will,  the  dread  of  it, 
lies  sure  and  fast  within  me.  Mr.  Canterbury  be- 
queathed me,  as  you  may  be  aware,  one  hundred 
pounds  for  my  trouble  as  executor.  What  little 
expense  it  entailed  upon  me,  I  honestly  repaid 
myself;  and  the  rest  of  the  sum  I  have  sent  to  one 
of  our  most  necessitous  hospitals.  '  I  only  mention 
this  to  prove  to  you  how  impossible  it  is  that  I 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  reap 
benefit  from  that  unjust  mil.' 

'Answer  me  one  thing,'  she  rejoined  in  agita- 
tion. '  \\ThLen  you  urged  me  so  strongly  to  induce 
Mr.  Canterbury  to  make  a  more  equitable  will, 
was  this  —  this  —  in  your  thoughts  ?  —  that  per- 
haps, sometime,  as — as  he  was  an  old  man,  and  I 
almost  sure  to  be  left  free  when  still  young — 
that  this  question  of  to-night  might  arise  between 
us?' 

*No,'  he  earnestly  answered,  'I  spoke  alone  in 
the  interests  of  justice.  I  wished  you  to  be  just 
in  the  eyes  of  men ;  to  endeavour  to  be  so  in  the 
sight  of  God.  From  the  day  of  your  marriage 
with   Mr.  Canterbury,  I   have   never  thought  of 
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you  but  as  lost  to  me ;  and  I  schooled  my  heart 
to  bear.' 

Kecollection,  remorse,  grief,  were  telling  upon 
her.  She  shook  as  she  stood,  and  turned  to  lay 
hold  of  something  by  which  to  steady  herself.  He 
could  but  walk  across  the  rug  to  support  her.  But 
it  was  done  without  the  smallest  tenderness. 

*  I  suffered  then  as  you  are  suffering  now,'  he 
whispered. 

*Let  me  make  it  up  to  you,'  she  returned, 
heeding  little  what  she  said  in  her  despair — 'let 
us  make  it  up  to  each  other.  You  do  care  for  me 
still — I  have  riches,  I  have  my  love.  0  Thomas, 
let  me  make  it  up  to  you  !' 

*  Don't  you  see  it  is  those  riches  that  make  it 
impossible  ?  Caroline,  do  not  tempt  me ;  it  can 
never  be.' 

*I  will  give  up  my  riches;  and  think  it  no 
sacrifice.' 

*  You  cannot  give  them  up.  The  greater  por- 
tion are  held  in  trust  for  your  son.' 

Yes,  she  saw  it;  quitting  his  side  to  lean 
against  the  mantelpiece,  she  saw  it.  The  riches 
must  cling  to  her  like  some  foul  thing  that  could 
never  be  shaken  off.  The  gold,  so  coveted  and 
deceitfully  planned  for,  was  already  turning  to  bit- 
terness in  her  mouth,  like  the  apples  of  Sodom. 

*  Then  you  reject  me,'  she  faintly  said. 
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'  As  a  wife  ;  I  have  no  other  alternative.  But, 
Caroline,  we  can  be  clear  to  each  other  still — as 
brother  and  sister.' 

'Brother  and  sister!  brother  and  sister!'  she 
wailed.  '  That  is  not  a  tie  to  satisfy  the  void  of 
an  aching  heart.' 

*  Carohne,  my  darling  sister,  you  must  school 
your  heart,'  he  urged  in  his  faithfulness.  ^I  had 
to  do  it.  I  have  to  do  it  still.  Why !  do  you 
think  this,  now  passing  between  us,  is  not  bring- 
ing me  the  most  exquisite  pain  ?'  he  broke  off, 
giving  way  for  a  single  moment  to  his  emotion. 
*  But  for  the  barrier  that  Fate  has  raised  up  around 
you,  I  should  take  you  to  my  breast  with  rapture, 
now  as  we  stand  here,  thanking  God  that  sun- 
shine had  come  into  my  life  at  last.  It  has 
been  cold  and  bleak  enough  without  you,  all  these 
years.' 

The  jet  necklace  on  her  white  neck  heaved  and 
fell.  But  for  the  utmost  control,  but  for  the  reti- 
cence of  action  that  never  forsakes  a  modest,  right- 
minded  woman,  she  had  fallen  on  his  breast 
then. 

'As  brother  and  sister,'  repeated  Mr.  Kage, 
retaining  his  distance ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  of 
himself.  'Any  warmei-  feeling,  any  more  sacred 
tie,  between  us  is  impossible.  Be  composed,  Caro- 
line ;  be  yourself.' 
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'Yes,  I  will  be  myself,'  she  answered,  pride 
coming  to  her  aid.     '  Farewell,  Thomas.' 

She  was  walking  rapidly  to  the  door  to  seek 
her  chamber.  Thomas  Kage  opened  it  for  her, 
and  held  out  his  hand  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

'  Good-night,  Caroline.  To-morrow  we  will 
meet  as  usual,  and  forget  all  this.  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  very  soon  after  breakfast.' 

In  attempting  to  return  his  good-night,  a  smo- 
thered sob  of  anguish  escaped  her.  His  own  heart 
echoed  it  as  he  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to 
the  fire  for  some  few  minutes.  The  rejection  he 
had  had  to  give  was  as  painful  as  any  ever  spoken 
by  man. 

And  poor  Mrs.  Canterbury?  As  she  tossed 
on  her  sleepless  pillow,  recognising  at  last  the 
upright  worth,  the  value  of  the  man  she  had  once 
rejected,  retribution  seemed  to  have  laid  hold  of 
her  with  its  piercing  fangs.  Thoughout  the  whole 
of  the  live-long  night  she  bewailed  the  possession 
of  the  vast  riches  that  were  not  justly  hers.  Fatal, 
worthless,  molten  riches ;  as  they  seemed  to  be  in 
her  eyes  now.  They  had  brought  the  reproach 
of  the  world  in  their  train ;  they  had  heaped  this 
present  misery  and  mortification  on  her  head;  they 
had  thrown  up  an  impassable  gulf  against  him 
who  had  alone  made  her  day-dream. 
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Pretty  well,  all  this.  But  Mrs.  Canterbury — 
looking  upon  them  in  that  bitter  moment  as  a 
sort  of  evil  gift,  a  fatality — caught  herself  won- 
dering what  else  of  ill  they  might  bring  in  the 
future. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CAPTAIN  DAWKES  IN  TOWN. 

Face  to  face  with  each  other^— she  holt  upright 
in  her  richest  hrocaded  silk,  on  the  stifFest  of  her 
drawing-room  sofas,  he  tilted  forward  from  a  small 
chair — sat  Mrs.  Garston  and  Captain  Dawkes. 
Their  faces  nearly  met.  It  was  a  momentous 
interview;  and  the  Captain  always  had  the  ide^ 
that  she  could  not  hear  one  word  in  ten  unless  he 
were  within  an  inch  of  her. 

The  year  had  grown  older  hy  a  week  only  since 
Thomas  Kage's  visit  to  Chilling.  Captain  Dawkes, 
weighing  plans  and  projects,  ways  and  means,  had 
at  length  brought  himself  to  town,  braving  the 
danger  that  might  accrue  if  his  creditors  caught 
sight  of  him.     But  he  had  learnt  caution  of  old. 

His  large  dark  eyes  wore  a  gloomy  light  as 
they  gazed  into  the  cold  gray  ones  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston.  She  had  been  telling  him,  in  terms  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  that  the  inheritor  of  her  money 
would  not  be  himself. 
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'  You  never  ought  to  have  looked  for  it,  Barby 
Dawkes ;  never.  But  I  don't  blame  you  for  doing 
so,  so  much  as  I  do  those  who  flattered  you  up 
that  it  would  be  yours.  Keziah,  to  wit.  I  told 
her,  when  she  was  last  here  bothering  me,  that  if 
you'd  come  and  see  me  you  should  hear  what  I 
would  and  would  not  do.' 

*  And  I  have  come,  ma'am.' 

*  You've  took  your  time  about  it,'  was  the  old 
lady's  retort.  'But  that  was  your  business,  not 
mine.  And  now  I  will  fulfil  my  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. First  of  all,  though — is  it  true  what  Keziah 
tells  me :  that  she  has  sunk  -some  of  her  small 
capital  for  you  ?' 

*  That  is  true.' 

*  And  more  shame  for  you  to  let  it  be  true, 
Barnaby  Dawkes  !  What  ? — no  other  means  ? 
Most  men  would  have  gone  and  broke  stones  in 
the  road  before  they'd  have  robbed  a  sister.' 

'I  live  in  hopes  to  repay  her,'  said  Barnaby. 

'Do  you!'  spoke  Mrs.  Garston  -with  irony. 
'What  do  you  suppose  Keziah  said  to  me  the 
other  day  ?' 

'I  can't  imagine.  She  says  queer  things  on 
occasion.' 

'  That  if  you  were  a  married  man  you  would 
be  as  steady  as  old  Time.' 

'  And  so  I  should  be,'  rejoined  Barnaby  eagerly. 
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'  I  should  be  as  steady  and  saving  as  you  are,  Aunt 
Garston.' 

She  did  not  speak  at  once.  Her  bright  gray 
eyes  were  gazing  into  his,  as  though  she  sought 
to  know  whether  trust  might  be  placed  in  his 
words. 

'  If  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  married — 
that  is,  if  my  circumstances  allowed  me  to  do  so 
— it  would  be  the  turning-point  in  my  life,'  he 
impressively  said.     *  My  future  safeguard.' 

'  Barnaby  Dawkes,  I  think  it  might  be.' 

To  hear  even  this  concession  from  one  who 
never  spoke  of  him,  or  to  him,  but  in  terms  of  the 
most  utter  disparagement,  rather  surprised  the 
Captain,  and  very  much  gratified  him. 

*It  is  true.  Aunt  Garston,  on  my  honour. 
Let  me  get  the  chance  of  becoming  a  married  man, 
and  you  would  see  how  good  a  member  of  society 
I  should  make.  You  might  safely  leave  your  for- 
tune to  me  then,  without  fear  that  it  would  ever 
be  wasted.' 

'  What  do  you  say  ?'  she  asked,  bending  her  best 
ear.     And  Captain  Dawkes  repeated  his  words. 

*  Listen,  Barnaby.  I  told  you  just  now,  as 
plain  as  I  could  speak,  that  the  bulk  of  my  fortune 
would  not  go  to  you.  Take  you  heed  of  that  once 
for  all :  it  never  ivill.  When  my  will  is  opened, 
after  my  death,  you  will  find  two  hundred  pounds 
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a-year  secured  to  you ;  and,  besides  that,  a  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  down,  which  you  may  use 
to  pay  your  debts  with.' 

If  ever  a  blank  look  settled  on  man's  face,  it 
did  on  that  of  Captain  Dawkes. 

*  You  cannot  mea7i  it,  Mrs.  Garston,'  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

'It  is  all  you  will  inherit  from  me,  Barnaby,' 
was  the  cold  resolute  rejoinder.  '  1  shall  never 
make  it  another  shilling — except  on  one  con- 
dition.' 

*  What's  that  ?'  he  gloomily  asked. 

'  That  you  marry.  Now  don't  you  mistake 
me,  and  think  I  want  to  urge  you  into  marriage,' 
added  Mrs.  Garston,  rapping  with  her  stick  vio- 
lently; '  I'd  be  sorry  to  do  it  by  the  person  dearest 
and  nearest  to  me  in  the  world.  People  should 
look  out  for  themselves  in  such  serious  matters, 
and  then  nobody  else  is  responsible  for  conse- 
quences.' 

*  The  devil  take  Keziah  !'  was  the  Captain's 
mental  comment.  *  She  must  have  been  letting 
loose  that  tongue  of  hers.' 

*  You  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  in  London, 
Barnaby ;  made  love  to  her,  that  is.  Consider- 
ing that  you  are  worthless  in  conduct,  and  ham- 
pered by  debt,  it  was  three-parts  a  swindle  to  have 
done  it.' 
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*  But  I — don't  know  what  you  mean,  ma'am,' 
replied  the  surprised  Captain.  '  How  came  you 
to  hear  such  a  thing  of  me  ?  It  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever.' 

*  How  I  came  to  hear  it  is  nothing  to  you. 
Perhaps  I  saw  it  for  myself.  I  can  see  one  thing, 
Barby  Dawkes — that  the  foolish  child  is  pining 
her  heart  away  for  you.' 

^  But — who  is  it,  Aunt  Garston  ?' 

He  knew  quite  well,  and  there  was  an  untrue 
ring  in  his  voice  as  he  asked  it.  Down  came  Mrs. 
Garston's  stick,  ominously  near  his  foot. 

*  It  is  Belle  Annesley.  How  dare  you  pretend 
ignorance  to  me,  sir !  Do  you  suppose  it  will 
serve  you  ?' 

His  face  grew  a  little  hot.  He  would  not  ac- 
knowledge to  this ;  he  might  not  venture,  in  the 
teeth  of  her  insistency,  to  deny  it.  *  It  was  quite 
a  mistake,'  he  lamely  muttered;  ^ quite  a  mistake.' 

*  If  it's  the  want  of  money  that  keeps  you  from 
marrying  her,  I'll  remedy  the  bar,'  said  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston. '  She  will  inherit  three  hundred  a-year  from 
her  mother ;  I'll  settle  on  you  both  jointly,  and 
your  children  after  you,  seven  hundred  more ; 
which  will  be  an  annual  income  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  If  you  can't  think  that  enough,  you  de- 
serve to  die  in  the  workhouse.  Over  and  above, 
I  mil  pay  your  debts,  Barby,  on  the  wedding-day.' 
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Some  twelve  months  before,  Barby  Dawkes 
would  have  leaped  at  this  offer  as  a  boon.  Now, 
in  the  teeth  of  greater  and  grander  visions,  it 
only  perplexed  him.  He  stroked  his  purple  mous- 
tache. 

*  But — suppose,  Aunt  Garston,  that  I  were  to 
decline  the  marriage ;  that  I  were — in  short — to 
find  it  would  not  suit  either  myself  or  the  young 
lady — what  then  ?' 

*  What  then  ?  Nothing.  I  don't  urge  it ; 
I've  said  so.  If  a  word  from  me  would  marry  the 
pair  of  you,  I'd  not  speak  it.  The  decision  lies 
with  you  and  her.  But  if  you  are  both  set  on  it, 
and  you  intend  to  be  what  you  ought  to  be  to  her, 
you  shall  not  be  hindered  for  want  of  means.' 

'You  are  very  kind,'  muttered  Barnaby.  'What 
I  wished  to  ask  was — about  money-matters  in  re- 
gard to  myself,  if  I  don't  marry  her.' 

'Were  you  deaf?'  roared  out  Mrs.  Garston. 
'  Didn't  I  tell  you  that,  not  married,  you'd  get 
two  hundred  a-year  at  my  death  ?  Where's  the 
use  of  my  repeating  things  ?' 

'And — until  your  death  ?'  he  ventured  to  urge. 
'  I  am  in  embarrassment  now.' 

'Until  my  death  I'll  allow  you  one  hundred 
a-year,  Barnaby  Dawkes.  Not  another  penny, 
though  it  were  to  save  you  from  hanging.' 

There  ensued  a  silence.     To  attempt  to  con- 
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tradict  Mrs.  Garston  never  brought  forth  good 
fruit ;  as  Barnaby  knew.  He  saw  another  thing 
— that  what  she  had  said  now  would  be  irrevocable 
for  life.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  explicitly 
stated  her  intentions,  and  he  knew  they  would  be 
abiding  ones. 

*  Would  you  make  me  the  same  offer,  Aunt 
Garston,  if  I  married  some  one  else  ?' 

'  If  you  did  what  ?' 

'  Married  another  lady ;  not  Belle  Annesley  ?' 

The  question  put  Mrs.  Garston  into  such  a 

rage  that  he  was  fain  to  withdraw  it,  saying  she 

had  comprehended  him  wrongly. 

*  I  hope  I  did.  But  I  don't  think  it.  If  you 
could  go  and  marry  another,  after  what  you've  led 
that  child  to  expect,  you  might  look  for  Heaven's 
vengeance  to  come  down  upon  you.  She'd  be  well 
quit  of  a  man  who  could  act  so,  but  it  would 
break  her  heart.  You  may  be  a  villain,  Barnaby 
Dawkes ;  but  I'd  advise  you  to  keep  it  to  your- 
self in  my  hearing.  And  that's  all  I've  got  to 
say.' 

Barnaby  Dawkes  pushed  his  chair  back,  an'd 
fell  into  thought.  A  minute  or  two,  and  he  lifted 
his  head  again. 

*  Marriage  is  a  serious  matter,  Mrs.  Garston ; 
few  of  us,  I  imagine,  like  to  enter  upon  it  rashly. 
I  must  take  a  week  or  two  for  consideration.' 
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*  That's  the  most  sensible  thing  you've  said 
this  evening,  Barby  Dawkes.' 

'  And  go  back  to  Wales  while  I  reflect ;  I  dare 
not  stay  in  London.  You  will  help  me,  Aunt 
Garston  ?     I  cannot  live  upon  air.' 

Mrs.  Garston  grunted.  Air  was  certainly  not 
very  substantial  to  live  upon. 

'  111  give  you  fifty  pounds.' 

^  Thank  you.  If  you  would  but  make  it  a 
hundred !' 

'Now  don't  you  try  my  patience  too  much. 
What  I've  said  I  mean,  Barby.  Will  you  take 
some  dinner  ?' 

'  Thank  jou.     With  immense  pleasure.' 

'  Then  just  ring  that  bell  to  let  them  know 
I'm  ready  for  it.  I'd  have  left  out  the  "im- 
mense," if  I  had  been  you.' 

When  the  announcement  of  the  dinner's  being 
served  was  brought,  the  Captain  gallantly  held  out 
his  arm.  Mrs.  Garston  put  it  aside  with  her  stick 
and  stalked  on,  leaving  him  to  follow  behind. 

'  I  go  in  by  myself  when  Thomas  Kage  is  not 
here.' 

*  Crush  him  for  a  snake  in  the  grass!'  mentally 
uttered  the  rejected  Captain.  '  iJc'll  get  the  bulk 
of  the  money,  the  smooth  reptile.' 

To  partake  of  Mrs.  Garston' s  good  dinner  was 
one  thing  ;  to  remain  the  whole  evening  with  her 
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was  another ;  and  Captain  Dawkes  rose  to  leave 
with  the  table-cloth,  making  an  excuse  that  he 
had  a  pressing  engagement. 

*  I  thought  you  were  afraid  of  meeting  some 
sheriff's  officers  in  the  streets/  spoke  the  old  lady 
in  her  open  manner. 

*  There's  not  so  much  danger,  ma'am,  after 
dark.' 

But  nevertheless,  when  the  Captain  reached  the 
gate,  he  looked  cautiously  up  the  road  and  down 
the  road,  pulling  his  coat-collar  high  about  his  ears. 

Little  did  Belle  Annesley,  enshrined  within 
the  safety  of  her  mother's  home  so  short  a  dis- 
tance away,  dream  of  the  joy  that  the  hour  had  in 
store  for  her.  Mrs.  Annesley,  whose  health  was 
failing  much,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  her 
time  in  her  own  chamber.  On  this  day  she  had 
been  downstairs  for  a  few  hours,  but  went  up 
again,  and  to  rest,  at  dusk;  so  that  Belle  was 
alone. 

Time  had  been  when  Mrs.  Annesley  would 
have  scrupled  to  leave  her  so  much  without  a 
companion,  but  Belle's  random  days  were  over : 
never  a  lady  in  the  land  more  staid,  tranquil, 
home-sick,  than  she  now.  Mrs.  Lowther  and 
Mrs.  Eichard  Dunn  were  always  more  than  glad 
to  see  her ;  but  she  did  not  go  to  either  very 
often  ;  sometimes  they  ran  in  to  sit  with  her. 
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Seated  at  work  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  her 
fingers  slow  and  listless,  her  countenance  hope- 
lessly sad,  was  she.  But  she  was  not  less  pretty 
than  of  old.  The  face  was  young  and  fair ;  the 
blue  ribbons — she  cared  for  no  other  colour — were 
still  adorning  the  fine  light  hair  with  its  golden 
tinge.  Her  dress  this  evening  was  a  white 
sprigged  muslin,  and  altogether  she  looked  infi- 
nitely charming. 

*  That's  Sarah  Dunn,'  she  softly  said  to  her- 
self, as  a  ring  was  heard.  *  I  thought  she  would 
be  coming  in.' 

'  Captain  Dawkes,  miss,'  announced  the  ser- 
vant. 

One  moment's  gaze,  as  though  she  had  not 
heard,  and  then  Belle  dropped  her  work,  and  rose. 
Her  pulses  were  tingling,  her  heart  bounding,  her 
face  turning  white  as  death.  She  felt  sick  with 
the  rush  of  joy,  her  hands  and  frame  were  alike 
trembling;  for  a  moment  sight  left  her,  and  she 
grasped  the  table  for  support. 

Standing  before  her,  when  they  were  shut  in 
alone.  Captain  Dawkes,  experienced  man  that  he 
was,  read  the  signs,  read  the  love.  It  brought 
him  pleasure ;  for  if  his  heart  had  a  preference,  it 
was  for  this  girl.  He  took  her  hands  in  his,  he 
bent  his  face  with  a  soft  whisper. 

*  You  are  glad  to  see  me,  Belle  ?' 
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Glad  !  An  instant's  struggle  to  maintain  lier 
calmness,  as  a  well-trained  young  lady  should, 
and  then  poor  Belle  gave  way.  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  Captain  Dawkes  gathered  the  pretty 
face  to  his  shoulder.  He  scrupled  not  to  kiss  it, 
and  kiss  it  again  ;  although  he  had  as  much  in- 
tention of  marrying  her  as  he  had  of  marrying  you. 

'  It  has  been  so  long — so  long !'  murmured 
Belle,  ashamed  of  her  emotion,  and  sitting  down 
to  the  work.     '  I  thought  you  were  never  coming 


*As  did  I,'  responded  the  Captain,  taking  a 
chair  in  front  of  her.  ^  Things  have  been  going 
cross  and  contrary,  my  little  one.' 

'  Are  they  straight  now  ?' 

*  Anything  but  that.  If  that  wicked  old  party 
would  but  do  her  duty  by  me,  I  should  have  been 
all  right  long  ago.  I've  just  come  away  from 
her ;  been  undergoing  the  penalty  of  dining  with 
the  mummy.' 

'  And  have  you  come  to  London  to  remain, 
Barnaby  ?' 

'  Only  until  to-morrow.' 

Her  face  fell  sadly.  He  drew  his  chair  a  trifle 
nearer. 

*  You  know,  my  pretty  one,  where  I  would  be 
if  I  could — where  my  heart  is.  But  if  the  Fates 
are  unpropitious,  what's  to  be  done  ?' 
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'  It  must  be  very  dull  for  you,  away  from 
everybody.' 

*  A  frightful  exile.' 

'I  am  dull  too,'  sbe  added  in  a  plaintive 
tone.  *  Mamma  is  always  ill;  Sarah  has  her 
own  home  now,  and  her  baby ;  and  I  am  mostly 
alone.' 

'  What's  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Annesley  ?' 
'  The  doctors  call  it  a  break-up  of  the  consti- 
tution.    She  is  sadly  weak  and  spiritless.     How 
do  you  manage  to  amuse  yourself,  Barnaby  ?' 

*  Fishing, '  answered  the  Captain  shortly.  '  That 
and  the  bemoaning  of  my  hard  fate  fill  up  the 
time.' 

'  Have  you  many  friends  down  there  ?' 

'  Friends !  There  ?  You  never  saw  such  a 
miserable,  lonely,  out-of-the-woiid  place  as  it  is. 
Belle.' 

The  colour  in  the  fair  cheeks  was  going  and 
coming ;  the  fingers,  plying  the  needle,  began  to 
tremble  again.  Belle's  voice  was  faint  as  she 
spoke : 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  heard  ?  I  want  to  tell 
you.' 

*  Tell  away,  child.     What  did  you  hear  ?' 
'  That  you  were  going  to  be  married.' 

'  Married  !  I !'  And  the  Captain  acted  well 
his  perfect  astonishment. 
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'  I  thought  it  could  not  be  true.  Forgive  me 
for  repeating  it,  Barnaby.' 

*  ^Yhj,  you  silly  child,  yoit  might  have  known 
it  was  not.' 

The  words  and  the  reassurance  caused  her 
whole  heart  to  thrill  with  rapture.  0,  but  it  was 
good  to  undergo  the  past  doubt  and  suffering  for 
this  relief !  The  dark  days  gone  by  were  as 
nothing  now.  One  shy  glance  at  him  from  the 
loving  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  Belle  sat  on  in  si- 
lence. A  question  actually  crossed  Captain  Dawkes's 
mind  for  the  moment — should  he  accept  the  offer 
made  by  Mrs.  Garston,  and  take  this  girl  to  his 
heart  as  his  wiie  ?  He  cared  for  her  more  than 
he  could  ever  care  for  any  other.  The  next  minute 
he  nearly  laughed  at  himself :  a  thousand  a-year 
and  domestic  bliss  would  not  suit  Barnaby  Dawkes. 

'  What  work  is  that  3'ou  are  so  busy  over,  my 
fairy  ?' 

*  One  of  mamma's  new  handkerchiefs ;  I  am 
hemming  them  for  her,'  was  the  simple  answer. 

*  Wish  I'd  got  somebody  to  hem  mine  !' 
Belle  smiled  and  glanced  at  him.    In  her  heart 

she  was  feeling  ten  years  younger.  Captain  Dawkes 
suddenly  bent  down,  and  kissed  the  hand  that  held 
the  cambric. 

'  Halloa  !  who's  this,  I  wonder  ?' 

A  visitor's  step  in  the  hall  called  forth  the 
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exclamation.  Captain  Dawkes  was  in  the  act  of 
pushing  his  chair  back  to  a  respectable  distance, 
when  Mrs.  Eichard  Dunn  entered,  in  a  pink-silk 
hood.  Belle's  face  wore  some  conscious  confu- 
sion; and  Mrs.  Dunn  thought  she  must  have 
interrupted  a  scene  of  love-making. 

And  Captain  Dawkes,  who  did  not  particularly 
like  Mrs.  Eichard  Dunn,  took  up  his  hat  and 
went  forth,  braving  the  danger  from  the  sheriff's 
officers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PLAYING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES. 

In  her  own  favourite  room  at  the  Rock,  with  its 
soft  carpet  of  many  colours,  and  its  beauteous 
furniture,  its  rare  and  costly  surroundings,  sat 
Mrs.  Canterbury.  The  French  window  was  opened 
to  the  ground,  and  the  gay  autumn  flowers  were 
wafting  in  their  sweetest  perfume.  On  the  lawn 
beyond,  the  young  heir  to  the  Rock  was  sporting 
with  his  attentive  friend,  Captain  Dawkes.  The 
blue  sky  was  overhead,  the  warm  sunshine  shed 
delight  around.  Pleasant  things,  all ;  but  to  Caro- 
line Canterbury  they  seemed  as  dismal  as  a  dark 
night.     For  her  the  world  had  lost  its  charm. 

She  sat  in  a  low  chair  drawn  back  from  the 
window,  dressed  for  gaiety.  It  was  afternoon  yet, 
but  she  had  a  drive  of  ten  miles  to  keep  a  dinner 
engagement,  and  the  carriage  to  convey  her  was 
already  coming  round.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Thomas  Kage  had  quitted  her  after  his  brief  visit, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  since  lived 
a  lifetime. 
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None,  save  herself,  might  know  what  fond 
dreams  she  had  been  indulging  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Canterbury ;  dreams  of  which  Thomas  Kage 
was  the  hero.  There  was  no  sin  in  doing  it,  as 
she  would  softly  repeat  oyer  and  over  to  herself : 
she  was  as  free  as  air,  and  there  could  be  no  sin. 
None,  save  herself,  could  ever  know  or  conceive 
what  awful  pain,  mortification,  and  repentance  his 
rejection  inflicted  on  her.  Bright  was  she  to  look 
at  in  her  gala-robes ;  the  black-net  dress  with  its 
white-satin  ribbons,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  the  diamonds 
gleaming  in  the  hair  where  the  widow's  cap  so 
recently  had  been ;  but  the  heart  within  was  en- 
cased in  sackcloth  and  bitter  ashes.  What  were 
all  the  jewels  and  gauds  of  the  world  to  her,  since 
she  might  not  enjoy  them  ? 

She  could  not  enjoy  them  alone.  \"\Tiatever 
might  have  been  Caroline  Kage's  greed  of  gain, 
one  great  need  was  implanted  in  her  by  nature — 
that  of  companionship.  It  might  be,  that  until 
this  moment  she  never  knew  the  full  extent  of 
her  love  for  Thomas  Kage :  we  rarely  do  find  the 
true  value  of  a  thing  until  we  lose  it.  He  was 
lost  to  her  for  ever.  The  money  for  which  she 
had  sold  herself  was  hers;  but  it  had  deprived 
her  of  Thomas  Kage.  In  that  moment  it  seemed 
that  the  beautiful  things  in  the  room,  the  Eock 
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itself,  the  fine  lands  she  looked  out  upon,  had  all 
grown  hateful  to  her.  One  balm  amidst  it  alone 
remained,  and  that  was  her  little  boy ;  her  love  for 
him  approached  idolatry. 

When  she  and  Mr.  Kage  had  met  at  breakfast, 
the  morning  after  that  painful  and  decisive  inter- 
view took  place,  no  allusion  to  it  was  made  by 
either  of  them.  Caroline  chose  to  have  the  child 
at  the  breakfast-table,  perhaps  as  a  break  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  an  embarrassing  meal. 
But  Mr.  Kage,  for  his  part,  seemed  to  retain  no 
remembrance  of  it ;  he  was  calm,  kind,  self-con- 
tained in  manner  as  usual ;  ready  of  speech,  talk- 
ing of  indifferent  things,  and  still  very  solicitous 
for  her  comfort  and  welfare.  They  spoke  of  busi- 
ness matters  before  his  departure ;  his  closed 
executorship,  and  the  future  of  the  child,  to  whom 
he  was  trustee.  And  this  morning  Caroline  had 
received  a  letter  from  him,  which  must  have  been 
written,  she  thought,  on  his  journey  to  town.  It 
concluded  as  follows : 

*  Your  life  at  the  Kock  must  indeed  be  very 
lonely.  When  you  alluded  to  it  this  morning,  I 
felt  the  fact  just  as  forcibly  as  you.  I  had  thought 
your  mother  lived  with  you.  You  do  not  please 
to  have  her,  jon  say;  but  is  there  no  one  else 
that  you  could  have?    I  do  not  like  to  suggest 
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one  of  the  Miss  Canterburys,  say  Millicent;  but 
slie  would  be  very  suitable,  and  you  used  to  be 
the  best  of  friends  and  companions.  Think  of  it, 
Caroline.  If  not  one  of  them,  take  some  other 
lady :  and  a  desirable  inmate  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find. 

*  Meanwhile,  I  beg  you  to  remember  what  I 
said  to  you  in  regard  to  Barnaby  Dawkes.  Dis- 
miss him  at  once  from  intimacy,  and  gradually 
drop  his  acquaintance  altogether.  I  should  not 
bid  you  do  this,  Caroline,  without  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason. 

*  One  thing  more.  If  you  are  ever  in  need  of 
advice  or  counsel,  or  aid  of  any  sort,  send  for  me. 
Whatever  my  engagements  may  be,  I  will  not  fail 
to  come  to  you  without  delay. 

'  Give  my  love  to  my  little  namesake,  Thomas. 
Train  him  well — 0,  Caroline,  train  him  well  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  :  you  will  find  all  com- 
fort in  doing  it.  And  believe  me  ever  to  be  your 
faithful  friend  and  afi'ectionate  cousin, 

'  Thomas  C.  C.  Kage.' 

This  note  lay  in  Mrs.  Canterbury's  bosom, 
now  as  she  sat.  She  was  in  a  very  humble  frame 
of  mind,  and  counted  the  friendship  of  such  a  man 
as  something. 

But  it  was  a  great  deal  easier  to  say,  Dismiss 
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Barnaby  Dawkes  at  once  from  intimacy,  than  it 
might  be  to  do  it.  Besides,  Caroline  could  not 
quite  see  the  urgent  necessity  for  this  step.  He 
was  little  Tom's  friend  and  playmate — there  they 
were  now,  playing  on  the  lawn — and  what  harm 
could  it  be  ?  So  that  portion  of  the  letter,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  calling  for  prompt  action,  she 
disregarded. 

'Mamma,  there's  the  carriage  at  the  door,' 
said  the  little  fellow,  running  in,  with  his  im- 
perfect speech. 

Mrs.  Canterbury  took  him  on  her  knee,  kiss- 
ing him  passionately.  Beyond  this  child,  she  had 
nothing  in  life  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  an  aching 
heart ;  and  hers  was  so  young  still !  The  many 
years  to  come  looked  long  and  dreary  enough  when 
she  cast  a  thought  to  them. 

'  Be  a  good  boy,  my  darling.     Mamma  must 

go-' 

Her   maid   appeared  with  a  cloak,  and  Mrs. 

Canterbury  rose.      Captain   Dawkes,    coming    in 

through  the  open  window,  took  the  mantle  and 

asked  leave  to  place  it  on  her  shoulders.     Then 

he  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  carriage, 

and  assisted  her  in.     It  was  all  done  in  a  quiet, 

almost   deprecating   kind    of  way;    neither  Mrs. 

Canterbury  nor  anybody  else   could   have   taken 

alarm  at  it.     The  last  sight  that  met  her  view, 
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as  she  drove  away,  was  her  hoy  kissing  his  hand 
to  her  from  Captain  Dawkes's  shoulder. 

Within  a  week  of  this  time,  Captain  Dawkes 
left  Chilling  for  London,  to  hold  his  interview 
with  Mrs.  Garston — as  was  before  related.  On 
the  third  day  he  was  hack  again.  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury was  genuinely  pleased  to  see  him ;  the  little 
boy  had  felt  sadly  dull,  and  in  truth  so  had  she. 
She  had  no  love  for  Captain  Dawkes,  but  she  liked 
him ;  and  such  was  the  monotony  of  her  life,  that 
he,  their  daily  visitor,  had  been  sensibly  missed. 
He  told  Mrs.  Canterbury  that  he  had  made  it  all 
right  with  that  old  aunt  of  his,  and  that  she  had 
placed  his  succession  to  her  fortune  beyond  doubt. 

The  autumn  days  went  on,  and  with  them 
Mrs.  Canterbury's  sense  of  isolation.  AVhen  the 
first  sting  of  Thomas  Kage's  rejection  had  in  a 
degree  worn  away,  she  grew  to  resent  it,  and  her 
mind  filled  itself  with  bitter  feelings  towards  him. 
She  began  to  contrast  his  heartless  rejection  of 
her  with  Captain  Dawkes's  unobtrusive  homage. 
0,  but  Barnaby  Dawkes  was  playing  his  cards 
well !     And  the  stakes  were  high. 

Mrs.  Kage,  looking  on  with  sharpened  eyes, 
took  alarm.  The  Captain's  visits  to  the  Eock 
grew,  in  her  mind,  more  suspicious.  One  even- 
ing, going  there  to  dinner  at  dusk,  she  saw  Caro- 
line on  his  arm,  pacing  the  dim  walks ;  and  the 
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two  seemed  to  be  talking  confidential^.  Mrs. 
Kage  made  her  way  to  a  private  room,  and  sent 
a  mandate  for  lier  daughter.  Caroline  received 
the  reproaches  coolly. 

*  There's  not  the  slightest  cause  for  this, 
mamma.  Even  if  I  were  going  to  marry  Cap- 
tain Dawkes,  as  you  seem  to  insist  upon  it  that 
I  must  be,  what  should  you  have  to  urge  against 
it?' 

Mrs.  Kage  was  in  too  great  a  passion  to  say 
what.     She  broke  her  choicest  smelling-bottle. 

*  Captain  Dawkes  is  a  gentleman,  mamma. 
Looking  after  my  money  ?  0  dear,  no ;  he  has 
no  need  to  look  after  it,  he  will  have  plenty  of 
his  own.  All  Mrs.  Garston's  will  be  his,  you 
know.' 

*  That's  just  what  I  don't  know,'  shrieked  Mrs. 
Kage.  *  And  if  I  did,  I  don't  like  the  man,  Caro- 
line. I'm  sure  there's  something  or  other  against 
him.  What  has  he  been  staying  at  Chilling  for, 
all  this  while,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  He's  playing  a 
part,  that's  what  he  is;  and  his  pretended  love 
for  little  Tom  is  all  put  on — it's  as  false  as  he. 
0  my  poor  nerves !  why  do  you  excite  me,  Caro- 
line ?' 

Caroline  only  laughed  in  answer,  and  said  that 
dinner  was  waiting.  Mrs.  Kage  liked  her  dinner 
very  much,  and  did  not  keep  it  waiting  long. 
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But,  to  Mrs.  Canterbury's  intense  surprise, 
she  heard  the  next  day  that  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  maid,  Fry,  had  gone  to  London.  Cap- 
tain Dawkes  held  his  breath  when  lie  heard  it, 
and  asked  what  they  had  gone  for.  0,  just  a 
w^him,  she  supposed,  was  Caroline's  careless  ans- 
wer; and  after  that  she  thought  no  more  about 
it. 

Mrs.  Kage,  more  energetic  than  was  her  usual 
custom,  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  that,  in  her  opinion,  surrounded  Cap- 
tain Dawkes.  She  and  that  gentleman  owned  to  a 
kind  of  subtle  instinct  against  each  other ;  and  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  she  had  hated 
him  since  the  day  he  was  bold  enough  to  insinuate 
that  her  delicate  complexion  did  not  owe  its  lovely 
tints  to  nature.  For  the  rude  man  to  aspire  to 
Caroline  and  her  w^ealth,  was  worse  than  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Mrs.  Kage ;  and  she  determined  to 
go  and  learn  a  little  about  him  from  Mrs.  Garston. 
To  whose  house  she  proceeded  amidst  a  dense 
November  fog  on  the  day  subsequent  to  her  arrival 
in  London. 

But,  what  with  Mrs.  Ivage's  mincing  affecta- 
tion, always  in  extreme  flow  in  society,  what  with 
Mrs.  Garston's  deafness,  always  worse  when  under 
any  surprise,  the  interview  was  a  little  compli- 
cated.    Compliments  over — which  Mrs.  Kage  en- 
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tered  upon  and  Mrs.  Garston  received  ungraciously, 
inwardly  wondering,  and  very  nearly  asking,  why 
so  battered-looking  an  old  creature,  her  head  nod- 
ding incessantly,  should  have  come  out  from  her 
home — the  visitor  entered  upon  her  business; 
explaining,  rather  frankly  for  her,  the  motive  of 
her  visit — that  she  feared  Mrs.  Garston's  relative, 
Captain  Dawkes,  was  casting  covetous  e^^es  on  her 
daughter,  with  a  view  to  marriage  and  to  the 
grasping  of  her  daughter's  wealth.  She  prayed 
Mrs.  Garston  to  feel  for  her,  and  candidly  tell  her 
what  there  was  against  Captain  Dawkes — it  was 
something  bad,  she  felt  sure  —  that  she  might 
*  open  Caroline's  eyes  to  his  machinations.' 

But  now,  between  the  mincing  tone,  and  the 
frequent  ap^^lication  to  one  or  other  of  those  auxi- 
liaries to  weak  nerves,  the  scent-bottles,  all  that 
Mrs.  Garston  comprehended  of  this  harangue  was, 
that  Barnaby  Dawkes  was  going  to  be  married. 

^  0,'  said  she,  *made  up  his  mind  at  last,  has 
he  ?  He  has  taken  his  time  over  it.  It's  a  good 
■  two  months  since  he  sat  where  you  do,  talking  it 
over  with  me.' 

Mrs.  Kage  felt  inclined  to  faint.  'Did  you 
approve  of  it,  then  ?' 

'  Did  I  icliat  V  asked  Mrs.  Garston. 

'  Uphold  him  in  his  crafty  scheme  ?  I'd  never 
have  believed  it !' 
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Had  Mrs.  Garston  caught  the  word  crafty,  her 
answer  might  have  heen  explosive.  It  was  only 
hard. 

*  Barnaby  Dawkes  told  me  he  wanted  to  marry. 
Keziah  as  good  as  told  me ;  promising  he  would 
then  be  as  steady  as  old  Time.  I  neither  said 
to  him  "  do"  nor  "  don't;"  but  I  told  him,  if  he 
did  marry  the  girl,  he  might  look  to  me  for  an 
income.' 

'  Dear  me !  Do  you  think  it  right  to  play 
with  a  lady's  name  in  that  free  way  ?'  demanded 
Mrs.  Kage,  gently  touching  her  nose  with  essence 
of  lavender. 

*  Right !'  retorted  Mrs.  Garston ;  ^  the  girl's 
dying  for  him.' 

Mrs.  Kage's  head  nodded  ominously. 
'  Well,  I'm  sure !     How  dare  you  say  such  a 
thing  of  my  daughter  ?' 

*  Say  it  of  ivhomV 

'  My  daughter ;  Mrs.  Canterbury.  Deaf  old 
model!'  added  the  honourable  lady  for  her  own 
especial  benefit. 

'  Who  did  say  it  of  your  daughter  ?'  retorted 
Mrs.  Garston,  bringing  down  her  stick  with  such 
force  that  the  visitor  leaped  upwards.  '  It  was  of 
Belle  Annesley !' 

Mrs.  Kage  thought  they  must  be  at  cross- 
purposes,  and  blamed  the  deafness. 
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'  I  don't  think  you  understand,  ma'am.' 

'I  don't  think  yoio  do!'  was  Mrs.  Garston's 
irascible  answer.  '  It's  Belle  Annesley  that  Barby 
Dawkes  is  going  to  marry,  if  he  marries  at  all. 
He  has  been  courting  her  for  these  two  or  three 
years  past.' 

Bit  by  bit,  it  all  came  out ;  at  least  the  version 
of  it  that  lay  in  the  old  lady's  mind.  They  wanted, 
she  was  told,  to  get  married ;  and  she  had  smooth- 
ed the  way  by  promising  to  settle  on  them  seven 
hundred  a-year,  which,  with  Belle's  three  hundred 
when  her  mother  died — and  that  might  not  be 
long  first — would  make  their  income  a  thousand. 
The  relief  to  Mrs.  Kage  was  something  better  than 
perfume.  She  opened  her  fan,  and  gently  wafted 
a  little  cool  air  to  her  heated  face.  As  she  was 
doing  this,  a  question  arose  to  her,  and  she  put  it 
openly :  '  Why,  if  Captain  Dawkes  were  going  to 
marry  Belle  Annesley,  should  he  remain  so  long 
at  Chilling?' 

Mrs.  Garston  was  at  no  fault  for  an  answer ;  the 
reason,  to  her  mind,  was  clear  enough. 

'  I  said  I'd  pay  his  debts  on  the  wedding-day ; 
but  I  expect  my  gentleman  has  such  a  pack  of 
them,  that  he  is  trying  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  his  creditors  to  take  less  than  their  due,  be- 
cause he  is  ashamed  of  letting  me  know  the  extent 
of  the  whole.' 
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*  0,  Captain  Dawkes  has  debts,  then !'  said 
Mrs.  Kage.  '^ 

'  Bushels  of  'em  ;  he  never  was  without  debts, 
and  he  never  will  be,  that's  more.  The  money  I 
settle  will  be  settled  upon  licr  and  her  children. 
I'd  not  trust  it  to  his  mercy.' 

'  He  tells  society  at  Chilling  that  he  is  to  be 
your  sole  heir.' 

'  Does  he  !     "  Society"  needn't  believe  him.' 

'  Will  he  be  ?' 

*My  heir!'  and  down  came  the  stick  with  a 
flutter.  '  No,  he  never  will !  I'd  not  make  Barby 
Dawkes  my  heir  to  save  him  from  perishing.  If  he 
marries  Belle,  he  gets  what  I  told  you ;  otherwise, 
he'll  never  have  more  from  me  than  will  keep  him 
on  bacon  and  eggs  in  lodgings.  Barby  knows  all 
this  just  as  well  as  I  do.  I  went  into  it  with  him 
when  he  was  last  here.' 

'  I  think  he  must  be — if  you'll  excuse  my  say- 
ing it — rather  given  to  tell  boasting  falsehoods,' 
spoke  Mrs.  Kage. 

Out  it  all  came.  Thus  set  off  on  the  score  of 
Barby's  boastings  and  doings,  Mrs.  Garston  told 
all  the  ill  she  knew  of  him  :  his  fast  living,  and 
his  many  accumulations  of  debt ;  his  meannesses, 
and  deludings  of  his  creditors  ;  his  startings  afresh 
on  his  legs,  through  her,  and  his  speedy  topplings- 
down  again.     Mrs.  Kage  placidly  folded  her  hands 
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as  she  listened,  and  hoped  Miss  Belle  Annesley 
would  get  ^  a  bargain.'  Any  lady  was  welcome  to 
him,  provided  it  was  not  her  own  daughter ;  and  in 
her  intense  selfishness  she  would  not  have  lifted  a 
finger  to  save  Belle  Annesley  from  him. 

'  It's  the  best  thing  he  can  do ;  they'll  get  along 
on  a  thousand  a-year;  very — ah — generous  of  you, 
I'm  sure  !    I  suppose  he  is — ah — attached  to  her.' 

'If  he's  not,  he  ought  to  be,'  snapped  Mrs. 
Garston.  'He  made  enough  love  to  her,  they 
say;  and  she  has  been  pining  out  her  heart  for 
him,  silly  child !' 

'  Vastly  silly,'  assented  Mrs.  Kage,  surrepti- 
tiously flinging  some  pungent  drops  on  the  carpet. 

*  Barby  seemed  to  be  doubtful  about  the  mar- 
riage when  we  were  having  matters  out  together, 
and  said  he  must  take  time  to  consider — afraid  of 
his  mass  of  debts,  I  suppose ;  I'll  answer  for  it, 
some  of  them  are  not  of  too  reputable  a  nature. 
He  soon  made  up  his  mind,  though ;  for  he  went 
straight  from  me  that  night  to  Belle  Annesley, 
and  Dickey  Dunn's  wife  found  him  there  love- 
making.  Every  mortal  day  since,  have  I  been 
expecting  him  here  to  claim  my  promise,  and  get 
money-matters  put  in  train  for  the  marriage ;  and 
I  know  by  the  delay  he  is  in  some  deep  mess  that 
it's  not  so  easy  to  get  out  of.' 

'  No  doubt,'  murmured  Mrs.  Kage.     '  And  he 
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lias  found  tlie  Eock  good  quarters  to  dine  at  while 
he's  doing  it.  Won't  Caroline  listen  when  I  open 
the  budget !' 

'  He  will  contrive  it,  though ;  he  is  crafty  and 
keen,'  pursued  Mrs.  Garston,  not  having  caught  a 
syllable  of  the  intervening  words.  ^I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  they'll  be  married  now  before  Christ- 
mas. I  told  Belle  so  when  she  was  here  two  or 
three  days  ago ;  it  made  her  blush  like  a  robin. 
She  confessed  to  have  had  a  letter  from  him  that 
very  morning.' 

Perhaps  no  diplomatist  ever  went  away  from 
an  interview  more  completely  satisfied  than  Mrs. 
Kage  from  hers.  Her  fears  in  regard  to  the  gallant 
Captain  and  Caroline  were  laid  to  rest.  She  pur- 
posed returning  to  Chilling  on  the  morrow  and 
carrying  her  budget  with  her,  making  herself  com- 
fortable meanwhile  at  her  hotel. 

But  now,  whether  it  was  that  the  journey  up 
had  been  too  much  for  her  strength,  or  that  the 
London  fog  had  struck  to  her,  Mrs.  Kage,  on  the 
evening  of  this  same  day,  found  herself  feeling  ill. 
The  following  morning  she  seemed  very  ill ;  and 
Fry,  her  maid,  called  in  a  doctor.  That  functionary 
decided  that  she  had  taken  a  severe  cold,  and  said 
she  must  not  attempt  to  quit  her  bedroom,  or  to 
travel  for  at  least  a  week.  Lying  at  rest,  and 
being  petted  with  nice  invalid  dishes — game  and 
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jelly,  and  suchlike  good  things,  and  plenty  of 
mulled  wine — -was  rather  agreeable  than  not  to 
Mrs.  Kage.  The  week  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
in  spite  of  its  solitude.  She  sent  to  ask  Sarah 
Annesley,  that  was,  to  come  and  see  her;  but 
learnt  that  Eichard  Dunn  and  his  wife  were  stay- 
ing at  Brighton. 

At  the  week's  end  Mrs.  Kage  went  home. 
Fry  wanted  her  to  break  the  journey  by  sleeping 
on  the  road,  but  Mrs.  Kage  did  not  like  strange 
inns,  and  pushed  on.  She  got  home  at  nine  at 
night,  too  much  done  up  for  anything  but  bed. 

Breakfast  was  taken  to  her  in  the  morning. 
Poor  wan  old  thing  she  looked  in  her  nightcap, 
sitting  up  to  eat  it !  Without  her  face  embellish- 
ments, she  did  not  like  to  be  stared  at,  even  by 
Fry;  and  she  sharply  told  the  maid  to  come  back 
for  the  tray  when  she  should  have  finished.  Be- 
tween the  intervals  of  her  going  and  returning, 
Fry  chanced  to  hear  a  piece  of  news ;  and  when 
she  went  in  again  it  was  with  a  face  as  white  as 
her  mistress's,  though  not  so  haggard. 

Report  ran  that  Mrs.  Canterbury  had  gone  out 
o:  the  Rock  on  her  way  to  church,  to  be  married 
to  Captain  Dawkes. 

'  Eh  ?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kage,  too  much  startled 
to  realise  the  words,  and  looking  up  in  a  helpless 
manner. 
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*  I  think  it's  true,  ma'am,'  said  Fry.  '  The 
sexton's  boy  is  telling  them  downstairs.' 

How  Mrs.  Kage  was  rushed  into  her  clothes, 
and  her  bonnet  put  on,  and  her  face  made  pass- 
able, and  got  down  to  the  church  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  Fry  says  she  shall  never  know  to  her 
dying  day.  The  news  was  true,  and  Mrs.  Kage 
was  not  in  time. 

Very,  very  true.  Captain  Dawkes,  taking  alarm 
no  doubt  at  the  mother's  sudden  journey  to  Lon- 
don, had  made  good  play  TN^ith  Mrs.  Canterbury, 
and  persuaded  her  to  a  quick  and  quiet  marriage. 
That  the  sore  feeling  induced  by  the  rejection  of 
Thomas  Kage  urged  her  on  in  fatal  blindness  was, 
no  doubt,  the  secret  of  her  acceding.  But  that 
was  known  only  to  herself,  and  is  of  little  moment 
to  us.  The  unhappy  step  was  taken,  and  already 
past  redemption. 

The  ceremony  had  just  concluded,  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  with  Keziah  for  bridesmaid, 
and  a  friend  of  Captain  Dawkes's  as  groomsman, 
were  quitting  the  altar  for  the  vestry.  Caroline 
wore  a  quiet  gray-silk  dress  and  white  bonnet; 
Keziah  similar  attire.  Mrs.  Kage,  a  variety  of 
emotions  giving  her  wings,  flew  into  the  vestry 
after  them ;  Fry  sitting  doAvn  in  a  pew  to  wait. 

That  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  will  readily 
be  imagined.     Noise,   reproaches,  tumult.      Cap- 
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tain  Dawkes  and  Keziah,  their  end  attained,  were 
cool  and  calm  as  unbroken  ice ;  but  for  the  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Kufort's  substitute,  tbey  had  politely, 
but  forcibly,  conducted  Mrs.  Kage  from  the  church 
again.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Jennings,  a  middle-aged, 
fresh-coloured,  capable  man,  stood  by  Mrs.  Kage 
and  protected  her. 

'I  2i-ill  speak,'  panted  that  lady;  'I  am  her 
mother ;'  and  Mr.  Jennings  told  them  decisively 
that  the  speaker  ought  to  be  heard.  But  perhaps 
he  was  not  prepared  for  quite  all  she  had  to  say. 

Every  accusation  that  Mrs.  Garston  had  made 
on  Barnaby  Dawkes,  every  disparaging  epithet  she 
had  applied  to  him,  Mrs.  Kage  repeated ;  affirm- 
ing that  it  was  as  true  as  gospel.  She  was  really 
agitated,  and  for  once  in  her  life  affectation  was 
thrown  aside,  as  she  demanded  whether  the  cere- 
mony could  not  be  unsaid.  Caroline,  between 
fright  and  emotion,  burst  into  tears. 

'  You  have  cause  to  cry,  child.  Heaven  knows. 
He  has  been  hiding  down  here  all  this  while  from 
his  creditors ;  he  is  engaged  to  that  sweet  girl, 
who  is  breaking  her  heart  for  him ;  they  were  to 
have  been  married  before  Christmas.  0  Caroline, 
it  is  not  you  he  wants,  but  your  money,  to  help 
him  out  of  his  debts  !  He  has  millions  of  them. 
Deny  it  if  you  dare !'  she  added  with  a  shriek, 
stamping  at  Barby. 
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And,  witli  that  shriek,  Mrs.  Kage  broke  down. 
She  sank  on  a  chair,  white  and  cold ;  the  exertion 
had  been  rather  too  much  for  the  worn-out  frame. 
Nobody  saw  anything  was  amiss  ;  it  was  only  sup- 
posed she  had  no  more  to  say. 

Caroline,  utterly  bewildered,  doubting,  sick, 
not  knowing  what  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  looked 
at  her  new  husband.  It  had  not  been  Barnaby 
Dawkes  if  he  had  failed  in  his  powers  of  rhetoric 
now.  With  a  smile  of  calm  contempt  at  the  mass 
of  words,  and  of  sweetness  for  Caroline,  he  put 
her  hand  "v^ithiu  his  arm,  and  spoke  a  few  low 
earnest  syllables  of  reassurance.  He  turned  to 
the  clergyman,  and  quietly  declared  the  whole 
thing  a  mistake ;  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations 
from  beginning  to  end — as  the  future  would  prove. 
And  such  was  his  cool  self-asserting  manner,  that 
the  clergyman  yielded  belief  to  it  as  well  as  the 
young  wife. 

*  These  stories  have  been  concocted  by  Mrs. 
Garston,'  spoke  Keziah  boldly.  '  She  was  bitterly 
against  my  brother's  marrying,  and  hoped  to  stop 
it.     The  poor  ancient  lady  is  in  her  dotage.' 

With  a  sob  of  relief,  Caroline  looked  at  her 
husband  as  he  led  her  down  the  aisle  of  the 
church.  She  implicitly  believed  in  him,  and  a 
smile  rose  to  her  face  to  chase  away  the  tears. 
Fry  stood  up   as  they  passed  her,  and  curtsied. 
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The  groomsman  led  out  Keziali ;  the  clergyman 
followed  slowly  at  a  distance,  his  surplice  on  still. 

It  was  not  in  Fry's  nature  to  stay  behind.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  going  away  from  the 
church-door  direct  on  their  wedding-tour ;  the  car- 
riage had  post-horses  to  it,  an  imperial  was  on  it, 
a  man  and  maid-servant  behind.  Captain  Dawkes 
handed  in  his  bride,  and  they  set  off  at  a  canter. 
Keziah,  who  would  be  going  back  to  London  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  started  on  foot  for  her 
brother's  cottage  to  change  her  attire,  the  grooms- 
man by  her  side. 

'  But  where's  my  mistress  ?'  exclaimed  Fry, 
turning  round  when  she  had  sufficiently  feasted 
her  eyes,  and  could  see  only  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage fading  away  in  the  distance. 

*  She  is  in  the  vestry,'  said  Mr.  Jennings.  *  I 
held  out  my  arm  to  her,  but  she  would  not  notice 
it.  It  it  a  sad  pity,  Fry,  she  should  be  put  about 
like  this  by  the  marriage.' 

'  It  has  come  upon  her  so  sudden,  jon  see, 
sir,  for  one  thing,'  was  Fry's  answer. 

^  So  it  seems.  When  Captain  Dawkes  came  to 
me  last  night  about  the  arrangements — and  that 
was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  it — I'm  sure  I 
thought  he  said  Mrs.  Kage  was  privy  to  it.  My 
mistake,  I  suppose.' 

Fry  hastened  on  to  the  vestry.     Mr.  Jennings, 
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returning  more  leisurely,  and  unbuttoning  his  sur- 
plice as  he  walked,  was  surprised  to  see  her  dart 
out  again,  livid  with  fright. 

'  A^liat's  the  matter  ?'  he  asked. 

'  0  sir,  please  come  and  see !  My  mistress  is 
fallen  sideways,  with  the  most  dreadful  face  you 
ever  saw.' 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Jennings  made  but  one  step 
to  the  vestry.  Mrs.  Kage  had  been  seized  with 
paralysis. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BREAKING  THE  NEWS  TO  BELLE. 

The  handsome  carriage  of  Mrs.  Garston,  with 
its  fat  old  coachman  on  the  box  in  front,  and  its 
footman  behind,  holding  his  gold-headed  stick 
slantwise,  was  steadily  making  its  way  along  the 
Strand.  But  that  Mrs.  Garston  was  a  little  eccen- 
tric, ordering  her  carriage  out  at  all  hours  as  the 
mood  took  her,  her  servants  might  have  wondered 
what  took  her  abroad  so  early  this  morning.  St. 
Mary's  Church  was  striking  eleven  as  they  bowled 
past  it. 

Thomas  Kage  felt  surprised,  if  the  servants 
did  not.  He  was  hard  at  work  in  his  chambers 
on  the  dull  November  morning,  when  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston's  footman  penetrated  to  the  room,  saying  his 
mistress  was  coming  up.  Hastening  down,  Mr. 
Kage  met  her  on  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  ascend- 
ing by  help  of  her  stick.  She  took  his  arm  with- 
out a  word  of  greeting,  and  pointed  upwards.    He 
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stii-recl  liis  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  brought  forward 
the  most  comfortable  chair  for  her  to  sit  in. 

'  Have  Tou  heard  the  news  ?'  she  shortly  asked. 
And  they  were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken. 
Mr.  Kage  rei:)lied  that  he  had  heard  none  in  par- 
ticular. 

Upon  that  Mrs.  Garston  dived  into  her  pocket, 
and  brought  forth  tvro  letters,  which  she  placed 
on  the  table.  She  was  relieving  herself  of  some 
weighty  emotion  by  emphatic  thumps  ^ith  her 
stick.  Thomas  Kage  wondered  what  in  the  world 
had  happened. 

'  She'll  repent  it  to  the  last  hour  of  her  Kfe. 
Mark  you  that,  Thomas — though  I  may  not  live 
to  see  it.  I  thought  her  a  fool  for  making  that 
other  marriage,  but  she  was  not  half  the  fool  then 
that  she  is  now.' 

And  still  Thomas  Kage  was  in  the  dark. 

The  two  letters  before  Mrs.  Garston  were  writ- 
ten, one  by  Barnaby  Dawkes,  airily  announcing 
his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Canterbury ;  the  other  by 
Keziah.  Keziah  very  briefly  mentioned  the  cere- 
mony at  which  she  had  assisted ;  and  followed  it 
up  by  telling  of  the  seizure  of  Mrs.  Kage.  She, 
Keziah,  intended  to  remain  with  the  sick  woman 
that  one  night ;  and  a  despatch  had  been  sent 
after  Mrs.  Dawkes,  who  might  be  expected  to 
return  on  the  morrow.    Altogether,  what  with  one 
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untoward  event  and  another,  Caroline's  second 
marriage  did  not  seem  to  have  been  inaugurated 
happily. 

'  Married  !  To  1dm  —  and  in  this  indecent 
haste !'  Thomas  Kage  could  not  help  exclaiming. 
'  What  can  have  induced  it  ?' 

'  Induced  it !'  wrathfully  echoed  Mrs.  Garston. 
*  Why,  his  persuasive  tongue,  his  cajolery — that's 
what  has  induced  it.  Barby  Dawkes,  mth  his 
rolling  eyes  and  his  tongue  of  oil,  would  wile  a 
door  off  its  hinges.  I  understand  now  the  reason 
for  his  burying  himself  alive  in  the  place,  and 
concealing  it  from  everybody.  I  understand  why 
Keziah  made  a  mystery  of  it  to  me,  and  pre- 
tended that  the  place  was  in  Wales,  and  she 
couldn't  pronounce  the  name.  He  has  been  at 
Chilling  all  the  while,  practising  his  arts  on 
George  Canterbury's  widow.' 

Thomas  Kage,  standing  against  the  window 
and  looking  dreamily  out,  remembered  how  he 
had  heard  the  news  of  her  first  marriage  in  this 
self-same  spot.  This  did  not  shake  him  as  that 
had  done ;  proving  how  well  time  had  exercised 
its  healing  properties.  Brought  face  to  face  with 
her  the  night  that  they  stood  together  lately  at 
the  Eock,  some  of  the  old  passion  cropped  up  in 
his  heart,  and  it  had  almost  seemed  to  him  that 
he  loved  her  as  of  yore :  in  that  hour  of  senti- 
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ment,  when  ^^ractical  reality  was  lost  sight  of  in 
romance,  it  could  scarcely  have  heen  otherwise. 
All  his  present  grief  was  felt  for  Caroline,  and 
it  was  intensely  keen.  He  saw,  with  a  certainty 
so  great  as  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  prevision, 
that  this  marriage  was  nearly  the  worst  mistake 
she  could  possibly  have  made. 

Mrs.  Garston  rose  from  her  chair  and  came 
towards  him,  tapping  his  arm  with  her  forefinger, 
her  eyes  and  face  almost  solemnly  earnest. 

'  Look  you,  Thomas, — this  marriage  will  not 
bring  Barby  good.  It  has  been  brought  about  by 
deceit.  He  has  been  deceiving  her  all  along  as 
to  himself,  his  character,  his  means ;  he  has  been 
miserably  deceiving  that  unhappy  child  Belle  An- 
nesley.  Grand  stroke  of  fortune  though  it  may 
be  in  his  opinion,  it  will  never  bring  him  good.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  will  not  bring  her  good,'  cried 
Thomas  Kage  impetuously. 

^  I  know  now  what  his  game  was.  He  has 
been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Belle,  intending 
to  take  her  if  the  richer  scheme  failed.  I  know 
now  why  he  wanted  his  time  to  consider  of  it ; 
and  who  he  mea]it  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
make  the  same  terms  if  he  married  another.  Ah, 
ha,  Mr.  Barby;  you  would  afterwards  have  per- 
suaded me  it  was  my  deafness  that  heard  the 
question    amiss  !      You    and   Keziah   have   been 

VOL.  II.  p 
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acting  together  to  cleceive  me  and  gain  your 
ends  :  it  may  not  serve  you  much  in  the  long- 
run.' 

Thomas  Kage  gave  no  answer. 

*  She  has  got  a  waggon-load  of  wealth,  but  he'll 
get  through  as  much  as  he  can  of  it,'  proceeded 
the  shrewd  old  lady.  '  I've  never  had  much  love 
for  Barhy,  or  Keziah  either ;  I  dislike  them  now. 
"V\Tiat  have  they  cared  for  playing  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Belle,  so  that  their  turn  was  served  ?  He 
liked  her  too,  he  did.  And  it  is  not  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury he  has  abandoned  the  girl  for,  but  Mrs.  Can- 
terbury's money.  Old  Canterbury  was  a  fool  ever 
to  leave  her  such  a  prey.' 

Very  true.  From  first  to  last  the  will  seemed 
to  have  brought  nothing  but  ill.  Last  ?  The  last 
was  not  come  yet. 

'  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  old  woman,  Thomas. 
It  seems  she  has  got  some  feeling,  for  all  her 
affected  folly.  You  should  have  seen  her  the 
day  she  came  to  me  —  with  her  painted  cheeks 
and  her  girl's  white  bonnet  and  flowers ;  and  her 
palsied  head  nodding  nineteen  to  the  dozen  over 
all.  She  brought  in  a  fan  and  a  cargo  of  smelling- 
bottles — it's  as  true  as  that  I'm  telling  it.  I'm 
afraid,  too,  I  misled  her — saying  that  it  was  Belle 
Annesley  Barby  was  going  to  marry;  but  then, 
you  see,  I  thought  it  was.    0,  but  they  are  crafty, 
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he  and  Keziali !  But  for  lioodwinking  me,  and 
causing  me  to  say  what  I  did,  Mrs.  Kage  might 
have  gone  hack  at  once  to  Chilling,  and  stopped 
the  marriage.' 

*  Yes,  it  might  have  heen  so,'  Thomas  acknow- 
ledged. But  he  rememhered  what  he  himself  had 
told  Caroline  of  Barnahy  Dawkes,  and  therefore 
he  felt  that  she  was  almost  as  much  to  hlame  as 
he.    What  infatuation  could  have  hlinded  her  ? 

^And  now  I'll  go,'  said  Mrs.  Garston.  'And, 
Thomas,  you'd  better  call  in  at  Belle  Annesley's 
and  break  the  news  to  her.  It  will  be  a  blow : 
mind  you  that.  Better  not  let  it  come  upon  her 
suddenly.  I'm  sorry  for  the  child.  So  long  as 
she  was  no  better  than  a  stage  dancing-girl,  flirt- 
ing \\dth  every  man  she  came  near,  I'd  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  her  except  abuse ;  but  she  was 
wise  in  time,  and  j)ut  all  that  aside.  You  break 
it  to  her ;  you  know  how  to  do  such  things ;  and 
so  did  your  mother  before  you.' 

'  1  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  my  chambers  until 
late  in  the  day.' 

'  Very  well ;  it  will  keep.  Dickey  Dunn  and  his 
wife  are  away,  and  there's  nobody  else  would  be 
likely  to  tell  her.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't 
suppose  it's  known  to  a  soul  in  London  except 
you  and  me.  There'll  be  a  flaming  paragraph  in 
the  Times  to-morrow,  as  there  was  last  time  she 
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liad  a  wedding,  but  it  couldn't  be  got  in  to-day. 
0,  Barby  Dawkes  is  a  crafty  one !' 

Seizing  Thomas  Kage's  arm,  Mrs.  Garston 
moved  a  step  towards  tlie  door.  Suddenly  she 
dropped  it  again. 

'  You  are  trustee  to  the  child's  money,  I  think, 
Thomas  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Take  you  good  care  of  it  then,  or  Barby  will 
be  too  many  for  you.  He'd  wring  the  heart  out 
of  a  live  man,  if  it  were  made  of  gold.' 

Thomas  Kage  smiled;  but  there  was  never- 
theless a  very  determined  tone  in  his  voice  as  he 
gave  his  answer. 

*  So  long  as  I  am  in  trust,  he  shall  never 
wring  a  sixpence  out  of  me  belonging  to  the  boy, 
Mrs.  Garston.     Rely  upon  that.' 

Mrs.  Garston  nodded  with  some  satisfaction ; 
and  stood  to  take  a  look  from  the  window.  The 
river  flowed  on  drearily,  the  grass  looked  poor, 
even  Mr.  Broome's  chrysanthemums,  dying  awa}*, 
had  a  sombre  aspect  as  of  the  dead. 

'  It's  a  dull  look  out,  Thomas.  I  think  I'd 
rather  see  plain  bricks-and-mortar.' 

'  All  things  look  dull  on  these  dark  November 
days.  You  should  see  it  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine.' 

*  I  can't  think,  for  my  part,  how  old  Broome 
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gets  liis  flowers  to  such  perfection.  They  must 
have  been  a  show  a  month  ago.' 

'  Indeed  they  were  ;  a  very  fine  one.' 

'  I'll  go,  Thomas,  now.  I  suppose  I'm  only 
hindering  you.     Show  me  where  you  sleep  first.' 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  bedroom,  and  Mrs. 
Garston  and  her  stick  marched  round  it,  maldng 
her  comments. 

'  Not  bad  for  a  makeshift :  sheets  and  counter- 
pane a  tolerable  colour ;  places  tidy.  Who  makes 
your  bed,  Thomas  ?' 

'  A  woman  comes  to  do  all  I  want.  She  is  the 
boy's  mother.' 

'  Does  she  shake  up  the  feathers  well  ?  Some 
of  'em'  are  too  lazy  to  give  it  more  than  a  turn 
and  a  push.' 

'  It's  a  mattress,'  he  answered,  laughing. 

*  Ah,  that  was  one  of  Lady  Kage's  crotchets,  I 
remember — mattresses.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see 
there's  some  approach  to  comfort  for  you,  Thomas  : 
but  you'd  be  better  off"  in  your  own  home.' 

*  Indeed  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Eashburn  has  re- 
mained my  tenant  so  long.  The  lease  will  be  out 
next  year,  Mrs.  Garston — ' 

'  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  that  ?'  was  the 
interruption.  '  Mine  will  be  out  as  well  as 
yours.' 

'  And  I  am  not  sure  but  I  shall  give  it  up,'  he 
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added.     '  A  single  man  does  not  need  a  house  of 
that  sort.' 

*  Give  it  up,  will  you  ?  Just  as  you  please, 
Thomas  Kage.  Your  mother  thought  you'd  be  a 
good  son  and  neighbour  to  me  ;  but  her  wishes 
and  mine  don't  go  for  much,  I  see.' 

'Indeed  they  do,  dear  Mrs.  Garston.' 

'  Indeed  they  don't.  Would  you  ever  have  gone 
out  of  3'our  house,  else,  and  let  it  to  strangers  ?' 

She  walked  rapidly  through  the  rooms  as  she 
spoke,  ungraciously  accepting  his  arm  at  the  stairs. 
Mr.  Kage  helped  her  into  her  carriage — to  the  ad- 
miration of  a  small  collection  of  urchins,  who  had 
assembled  to  stare  at  the  equipage  and  the  attire 
of  the  imposing  footman. 

'  Good-bye,  Thomas  Kage.  You'll  come  in  to 
dinner,  and  tell  me  how  the  child  takes  it.'  And 
he  nodded  assent  as  the  carriage  rolled  off. 

Mr.  Kage  did  not  by  any  means  like  his  task ; 
for  he  knew  that  he  should  inflict  pain.  But  he 
accepted  it  as  a  duty.  Some  one  would  have  to 
be  the  inflictor — better  himself  than  a  stranger. 

He  did  not  get  up  westward  until  long  after 
dusk  had  set  in,  which  came  on  early  that  gloomy 
day.  Belle  Annesley,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
shock  that  was  in  store  for  her,  was  at  that  time 
in  her  mother's  chamber.  Mrs.  Annesley,  in  an 
invalid  wrapper,    her   feet   stretched   out   to  the 
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warm  fire,  had  dozed  off  in  her  easy-chair.  Belle, 
seated  on  a  low  stool  on  the  other  side,  was  indulg- 
ing herself  with  a  peep  at  Barnaby  Dawkes's  last 
letter,  not  yet  a  fortnight  old,  holding  the  pages 
noiselessly  to  the  fire-light,  when  a  servant  came 
in  and  said  Mr.  Kage  was  below.  The  noise,  slight 
though  it  was,  aroused  the  sleeper  ;  and  Belle,  as 
if  by  magic,  had  nothing  at  all  in  her  hands. 

'  What  did  Ann  say,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Mr.  Kage  has  called,  mamma.  Shall  I  go 
down  ?' 

'  Of  course.  He  has  come  to  see  me.  Belle ; 
but  I  am  very  tired  to-night.  Perhaps,  if  he  does 
not  mind,  he  would  let  me  be  till  another  evening.' 

'  I'll  tell  him,'  said  Belle  gleefully,  the  soft 
passages  of  the  hidden  letter — meaning  nothing 
to  an  impartial  ear — making  melody  in  her  mind. 
*  But,  mamma  dear,  I  think  he  might  do  you 
good.  I  am  sure  you  want  rousing,  and  Thomas 
Kage  is  very  gentle.' 

'  Not  this  evening,  dear ;  not  this  evening.  Is 
it  tea-time.  Belle  ?' 

'  It  will  be  soon.  I'll  dismiss  Mr.  Kage  in  a 
whirlwind  of  hurry,  and  come  and  make  it.' 

'  Ah,  child,  what  spirits  you  have  !  And  you 
were  for  a  long  while  so  down-hearted.  I  never 
knew  why,  or  what  the  reason  was ;  but  you've 
got  all  your  natural  gaiety  back  of  late.' 
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'  The  reason  ? — why,  mamma,  I  was  lamenting 
for  my  sins !'  spoke  Belle,  with  a  light  laugh. 
'  Don't  you  know  what  a  naughty  girl  I  used  to 
be  ?  Don't  3'Ou  remember  the  uneasiness  I  gave 
you  ?  Sarah  often  said  I  frightened  her  :  but  we 
called  her  an  old  maid  in  those  days.' 

Mrs.  Annesley  was  looking  at  her  daughter. 
The  gay  tone,  the  glad  countenance,  the  dainty 
dress — a  pale-blue  gleaming  silk — all  told  of  a 
mind  at  rest  within. 

'  What  are  you  dressed  for,  child  ?' 
'  This  is  Mrs.  Lowther's  night.' 
'  To  be  sure.     You  are  going  there.' 
'  But  not  for  ages  yet,  mamma.     I  shall  have 
tea  with  you  first,  and  go  in  at  my  leisure  :  seven 
o'clock  or  so.     The  children  won't  leave  till  nine 
or  ten.     Perhaps  Thomas  Kage  has  come  to  go 
with  me.     I  never  thought  of  that.' 

Glancing  at  her  pretty  self  in  the  glass,  touch- 
ing her  golden  hair  and  the  blue  ribbons  that 
mingled  with  it — for  Miss  Belle  was  a  vain  little 
coquette  still  at  heart  —  she  ran  lightly  down. 
Thomas  Kage  was  standing  by  the  dining-room 
fire. 

'  Have  you   come   to  accompany  me  to  Mrs. 
Lowther's  ?'  she  asked,  as  he  shook  hands. 
'  To  Mrs.  Lowther's  ?     No.' 
*  She  has  a  child's  party  to-night.  I  shall  make 
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m^liima's  tea  and  take  some  with  her  before  I  go 
in.  Perhaps  you  came  to  see  mamma,  then '?  But 
she  is  tired ;  she  has  been  very  low  and  weak  all 
the  afternoon.' 

'  No,  not  your  mamma.  My  visit  is  to  you, 
Belle.' 

He  had  never  smiled  once  :  tone  and  face  were 
alike  remarkably  grave.  She  could  but  notice  it ; 
and  one  of  those  instincts  of  ill,  that  perhaps  we 
have  all  experienced,  stole  over  her. 

^  Have  you  brought  me  any  bad  tidings,  Tho- 
mas ?'  she  asked,  calling  him  by  the  familiar  name, 
as  she  had  done  before  at  earnest  moments.  '  Mrs. 
Garston  is  not  ill  ?' 

*  Mrs.  Garston  is  quite  well.  She  has  had 
some  news  from  the  country  to-day,  and  I — I  have 
come  to  tell  you  what  it  is.' 

'  Good  news,  or  bad  ?' 

'  It  relates  to  a  wedding ;  but  I  call  it  bad. 
Won't  you  sit  down.  Belle  ?' 

'  I'd  rather  stand.  I've  been  sitting  all  day  in 
mamma's  room.     Well  ?' 

'  A  friend  of  yours  has  been  getting  married. 
Belle,'  he  continued,  thinking  how  very  badly  he 
was  performing  his  task,  now  that  the  critical  mo- 
ment had  come.     '  Can  you  guess  who  it  is  ?' 

'  A  friend  of  mine !  0,  I  can't  guess.  It's 
nobody  that  I  care  much  to  hear  about,  I  suppose. 
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I  have  no  very  close  friends,  Thomas  ;  except  r|ar- 
ried  ones.' 

She  was  perplexingly  unsuspicious.  Thomas 
Kage  did  not  speak  for  a  minute,  and  the  young 
lady  took  occasion  to  call  his  attention  to  her 
attire. 

'  Is  not  this  a  lovely  dress  ?'  pulling  the  skirt 
out  with  her  two  hands  to  show  its  beauty.  '  If 
mamma  were  as  particular  as  she  used  to  be,  she'd 
grumble  like  anything  at  my  wearing  it  to  a  child's 
party,  But  she's  not.  She  says  I  am  changed ; 
I'm  sure  she  is.' 

'  Belle,  I  must  get  my  news  out,'  he  said  with 
sudden  resolution.  '  I  am  beating  about  the  bush, 
my  dear,  because  I  dislike  to  have  to  give  you 
pain.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  whose  mar- 
riage would  you  be  the  most  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  ?' 

'  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  ?'  repeated 
Belle,  dropping  her  dress  and  lifting  her  innocent 
face.     '  Do  you  mean  the  women  ?' 

'  No  ;  the  men.' 

'  0,  I— I  don't  know.' 

The  colour  was  beginning  to  flush  her  face, 
her  voice  to  hesitate.  But  still  Belle  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  astounding  news.  To  con- 
nect any  one  in  ideal  marriage  now  with  Barnaby 
Dawkes  was  simply  impossible,  unless  it  had  been 
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liel'self.  Looking  at  Thomas  Kage  from  a  hope- 
less sea  of  mist,  the  notion  suddenly  flashed  over 
her  that  some  harm  had  happened  to  the  gallant 
gentleman. 

*  Have  you  —  come  to  tell  me  anything  bad 
about — about  Captain  Dawkes  ?'  she  timidly  whis- 
pered, hanging  her  head. 

'  You  may  call  it  bad.  I  would  not  pain  you 
with  it  if  I  could  help.  Belle.' 

'  He  was  not  in  that — 0  Mr.  Kage,  there  was 
an  awful  railway  accident  in  the  Times  this  morn- 
ing !     He  was  not  in  that  ?' 

'  No,  no.  Captain  Dawkes  has  been  behaving 
like  a  villain  :  it  is  neither  more  nor  less.  Can't 
you  take  my  hint,  child  ?' 

Belle's  face  was  growing  whiter  than  chalk. 

*  You  must  tell  me,  please,'  came  from  her 
trembling  lips. 

*  Dawkes  is  married.' 

0,  the  sound  of  anguish  that  broke  from 
that  poor  girl's  heart !  Mr.  Kage  thought  she 
was  going  to  faint,  and  threw  his  arm  round 
her. 

'  My  dear  child,  be  calm.  You  see  now  how 
utterly  unworthy  he  has  always  been  of  you.' 

'  AYill  you  please  put  me  in  a  chair  ?'  she 
gently  said. 

He  was  just  in  time.     She  did  not  quite  faint. 
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only  lay  like  a  dead  weight  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  her  heart  began  to  beat  frightfully.  Thomas 
Kage  would  not  call  assistance  for  her  sake.  Pre- 
sently she  sat  up,  trying  to  be  brave,  and  leaned 
her  cheek  upon  her  hand.  He  drew  his  chair 
close. 

*Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  please.  I  must 
know.     Whom  has  he  married  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Canterbury  of  the  Kock.' 

'Mrs.  Canterbury  of  the  Rock  !'  almost  shrieked 
the  girl  in  her  surprise.  '  0 — then — it  may  be 
for  her  money.  It — may  not — have  been — for 
love.' 

'  Be  you  very  sure  that  money  would  outweigh 
love  in  his  estimation  any  day,'  spoke  Mr.  Kage 
with  scornful  emphasis. 

'  But  she  is  young,  and  very  lovely,'  came  the 
bitter  rejoinder,  the  one  grain  of  comfort  losing 
itself  in  torment.     '  Nearly  as  young  as  I  am.' 

Mr.  Kage  took  the  listless,  trembling  hands  in 
his,  speaking  gently.  '  You  must  regard  me  as  a 
brother.  Belle, — I  have  asked  you  this  before, — 
and  pour  out  your  soul's  trouble  to  me.  It  will 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  bear.  I  went  through 
the  same  ordeal  once  myself,  child,  and  can  give 
you  back  sympathy  for  sympathy,  sigh  for  sigh. 
I  was  the  fittest  person  to  break  this  to  you — and 
badly  enough  I've  done  it — but  I  knew  I  should 
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be  more  welcome  than  a  stranger.  All  that  you 
are  suffering  I  suffered  :  suffered  for  years.' 

Belle  bent  her  head  and  let  her  cold  forehead 
rest  a  moment  on  Mr.  Kage's  hands  as  they  held 
hers.  It  was  a  token  that  she  understood  and 
thanked  him. 

'  Was  it  for  her  .^  I  can  feel  more  at  ease  if 
you  tell  me.  We  will  keep  each  other's  secret  for 
ever.' 

'  Yes,  it  was.' 

*I  think  I'll  go  to  mamma,  please,'  she  said, 
attempting  to  rise ;  and  her  bosom  was  heading, 
and  her  voice  seemed  to  have  lost  its  life.  But 
Mr.  Kage  detained  her. 

'  An  instant,  while  I  speak  to  you  of  Barnabj^ 
Dawkes.  I  can  now  give  you  my  opinion  freelj'. 
While  there  was  a  possibility  that — that  a  nearer 
tie  might  sometime  exist  between  you,  my  tongue 
was  tied.' 

*  You  have  never  thought  well  of  him.' 

^  Annabel,  there  exists  not  a  man  in  the  world 
whose  conduct  I  think  much  worse  of  than  I  do  of 
his.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  the  smallest 
sense  of  honour.  He  is  a  false,  pitiful,  self-in- 
dulgent coward.  Had  you  married  him,  I  feel 
persuaded  he  would  have  made  your  life  a  miser}^' 

'  And  she  ?     Will  hers  be  that  ?' 

'  I  fear  so ;  but  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  than 
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yours  would  have  been.  With  her  vast  wealth 
they  can  live  as  fashionable  people — he  going  his 
way,  she  hers.' 

A  moment's  pause.  Was  Belle  about  to  faint 
again  ?  Her  wan  face  suggested  it.  Thomas 
Kage  rose,  holding  her  hands  still  and  bending 
over  her. 

*  My  dear,  believe  me,  and  try  to  realise  what 
I  say  to  3'our  own  heart.  A  marriage  with  Bar- 
naby  Dawkes  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  great 
misfortune.  Take  comfort.  Your  pain  just  now 
is  difficult  to  bear,  but  I  think  you  will  be  able, 
regarding  him  as  entirely  lost  to  you,  to  throw  it 
off  day  by  day.     I  had  to  do  it.' 

She  wrung  his  hands  with  a  lingering  grasp, 
and  turned  to  quit  the  room.  As  he  was  opening 
the  door  for  her,  she  stopped. 

'  I  cannot  go  to  Mrs.  Lowther's.  Do  you  mind 
telling  her  ?  Say — say — 0  Thomas,  I  don't  know 
what  you  can  say !  I  had  so  faithfully  promised 
to  go.' 

*I  will  say  that  Mrs.  Annesley  is  very  tired  to- 
night, and  you  do  not  care  to  come  out.  Leave  it 
to  me.     God  bless  and  comfort  you,  child  !' 

She  went  straight  to  her  own  chamber — not  at 
present  was  she  fit  for  mortal  eyes — and  there  she 
strove  to  battle  out  the  first  fury  of  the  pitiless 
storm.     Desolation  !  desolation  !     Amidst  all  the 
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tumult  of  lier  unhappy  lieart,  Annabel  Annesley 
was  conscious  that  it  would  be  nothing  less  for 
ever. 

"V\Taen  she  emerged  from  the  room,  her  silken 
robe  had  been  replaced  by  one  plain  and  soft,  the 
blue  ribbons  were  no  longer  in  her  hair.  There 
was  no  emotion  visible,  no  sign  left  of  the  anguish 
she  had  passed  through ;  her  face  and  herself 
were  alike  strangely  quiet. 

*  My  love,  how  long  you  have  been  !'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Annesley,  glancing  at  the  yet  unused  tea-tray 
that  waited  on  the  table. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  mamma.  You  shall  have 
your  tea  in  one  minute.  I  have  been  taking  my 
dress  off.' 

The  tone  of  the  voice  seemed  changed ;  it  was 
so  meekly  subdued  as  to  sound  like  one  of  despair. 
Mrs.  Annesley  glanced  at  Belle,  busy  with  the  tea- 
cups, and  noted  the  change  of  attire. 

'  Why,  what's  that  for  ?' 

*I  don't  care  to  go  to  Mrs.  Lowther's,  after 
all.     I  will  stay  with  you  instead,  mamma.' 

Her  mother  alone  henceforth.  Belle  had  no- 
thing else  left  in  life  to  cherish  now. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 
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Another  year  had  come  in,  and  was  coursing 
onwards.  The  sweet  May  flowers  were  above 
ground,  the  May  sunshine  was  making  gay  even 
London  streets  ;  those  fine  white  houses  in  Para- 
dise-square seemed  ablaze  with  its  light. 

In  one  of  the  best  of  the  said  houses,  the  one 
owned  by  Eichard  Dunn,  there  sat,  in  what  is 
called  an  American  chair,  a  young  girl  in  deep 
mourning,  who  was  coughing  sadly.  Her  face, 
surrounded  by  its  golden  hair,  was  painfully  thin, 
her  form  shadowy.  She  was  tired  of  sitting  by 
the  fire,  and  had  dragged  the  chair  to  the  T^indow 
to  sit  in  the  sunshine.  You  would  scarcely  have 
known  her  for  the  Belle  Annesley  of  six  months 
before. 

Mrs.  Annesley  had  died  in  March.  The  home 
was  broken  up ;  and  Belle,  with  her  portion  of 
three  hundred  a-year,  had  been  staying  since  T^dth 
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lier  cousin,  Mrs.  Richard  Dunn.  A^^iere  liei'  liomc 
would  eventually  be  fixed  was  not  decided ;  all 
concerned  were  content  to  leave  it  to  the  future. 
It  was  proposed  that  in  the  autumn  Belle  should 
go  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  so  avoid  the  cold  of  the  next  English  winter, 
for  her  chest  seemed  delicate. 

Her  chest  seemed  delicate  :  it  was  said  from 
one  to  another.  The  girl  was  wasting  away  to 
death  before  their  eyes,  and  yet  it  was  all  they 
saw  !  '  She  coughed  too  much,  and  her  chest 
was  weak,  and  she  grew  thin  grieving  for  her 
mother  I'     0,  but  they  were  all  blind  together. 

The  first  to  see  any  cause  for  apprehension 
was  Mrs.  Garston ;  what  was  there  that  the  keen 
old  eyes  did  not  see  ?  Belle — poor,  sick,  weary, 
hopeless,  grieving  child  —  had  been  strangely 
averse  to  going  out  for  a  long  while.  Before 
her  mother  died,  the  plea  of  remaining  with  her 
was  an  excuse;  since  her  death,  that  had  been 
the  plea.  But  Mrs.  Garston  drove  one  morning 
to  Richard  Dunn's,  gave  them  a  sound  trimming 
all  round  for  yielding  to  Miss  Belle's  inertness, 
and  carried  the  young  lady  off"  with  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  at  least,  until  dusk  ai^proached. 
She  sent  her  back  in  the  carriage  then,  telling 
her  to  keep  the  windows  shut ;  and  when  Thomas 
Kage  came  as  usual  in  the  evening,  abruptly  met 
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liim  with  the  announcement  that  Belle  Annesley 
was  cl}dng.  Mr.  Kage,  seeing  Belle  often,  for  he 
generally  went  in  to  Eichard  Dunn's  two  or  three 
evenings  in  the  week,  rather  disputed  this ;  and 
it  aroused  Mrs.  Garston's  ire.  Contradiction  al- 
ways did.  He  had  certainly  thought  Belle  look- 
ing ill  when  he  got  home  from  circuit,  but  he 
attributed  it  to  her  mother's  death,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  to  the  mourning  robes. 

'How  long  is  it  since  3'ou  saw  her  by  day- 
light?' demanded  Mrs.  Garston. 

Thomas  Kage  could  not  remember.  Xot,  he 
thought,  since  last  winter. 

'  If  you  are  not  entirely  overdone  with  work 
to-morrow,  you  just  quit  it  for  an  hour,  Thomas 
Kage.  To  hear  3*ou  talk  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness on  your  shoulders,  one  would  think  you  must 
be  making  your  fortune  as  quick  as  it  'ud  take  an 
air-balloon  to  get  from  here  to  Jericho.' 

'  I  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  a  very 
little  pay,'  he  answered  laughingty.  '  It  is  only 
the  great  guns  amid  us  who  make  fortunes.' 

'  You  "  don't  see  much  change  in  her  !"  she 
has  "  a  bright  colour  of  an  evening !"  You  are 
a  fool,  Thomas  Kage  !' 

'  But—' 

*Xow  don't  you  begin  a  dispute.  Anybody, 
oiot  a  fool,  would  know  that  invalids   like  Belle 
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always  do  pick  up  in  an  evening.  If  you  can 
spare  a  couple  of  hours  of  that  precious  time  of 
yours,  you  go  and  see  her  to-morrow  by  daylight, 
and  then  come  and  tell  me  whether  I'm  right 
or  wrong.  Will  you  do  this  ?' 
*Yes,  I  will.' 

And  accordingly  on  this  very  day,  when  Belle 
had  just  drawn  her  chair  into  the  sunshine  in 
Mrs.  Dunn's  handsome  dramng-room,  Thomas 
Kage  walked  in.  He  talked  of  indifferent  matters 
with  as  cool  an  air  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  no 
secret  motive  for  calling;  chiefly  to  Mrs.  Dunn 
and  Mrs.  Dunn's  baby,  a  little  damsel  who  sat  on 
her  mamma's  knee,  fiercely  biting  away  at  a  coral 
and  flinging  her  small  fat  arms  about. 

But  he  took  the  opportunity  to  glance  between 
whiles  at  the  rocking-chair  opposite  him,  and  at 
her  who  sat  in  it.  "Wan,  white,  shadowy;  her 
blue  eyes  weary,  her  golden  hair  somewhat  neg- 
lected; the  thin  hands  lying  inert  on  the  black 
crape  of  the  lap ;  so  sat  she.  A  pang  of  regret 
darted  through  Thomas  Kage. 

'  How  long  has  your  cough  been  so  trouble- 
some, Belle  ?'  he  asked,  as  the  baby  grew  restless, 
and  Mrs.  Dunn  rose  to  carry  it  about.  Not  that 
it  was  a  violent  cough  ;  but  hacking  and  frequent. 
'  0,  I  don't  know.  I  had  it  last  spring.  It 
wont  away  when  the  hot  weather  came  in.' 
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'I  shall  feel  your  pulse,  3'oung  lady,  being  a 
bit  of  a  doctor.' 

He  crossed  over,  and  took  her  hand  in  his ;  a 
hot,  damp,  fragile  hand,  its  palm  very  pink. 
Thomas  Kage  laid  it  down  again,  and  put  his 
gentle  fingers  on  her  forehead. 

'I  have  had  a  doctor,'  said  Belle.  ^  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dunn  called  in  Dr.  Tyndal,  in  spite  of  my 
saying  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 
There  is  nothing,  Thomas,  except  the  cough  ; 
and  that  will  go  away  with  the  advent  of  warm 
weather.' 

*  What  did  the  doctor  say  to  you  ?' 

'  Say  !  That  nothing  did  ail  me,  that  he  could 
find  out.     He  says  it  every  time  he  comes.' 

'He  really  does,'  interposed  Mrs.  Dunn,  jog- 
ging the  baby  in  her  arms  as  she  spoke.  '  I  tell 
him  that  Belle  gets  thinner;  but  he  seems  to 
think  there  is  no  cause  for  it.  He  says  he  has 
several  young  patients  suffering  from  coughs ; 
through  the  coldness  of  the  spring,  he  thinks. 
"Why,  here's  May,  and  we  have  had  no  warm 
weather  yet.  If  the  sun  shines,  it  is  only  with 
a  cold  brightness.' 

'  I  should  say  he  is  a  muff,'  remarked  Thomas 
Kage.     '  The  doctor  I  mean  ;  not  the  sun.' 

Mrs.  Dunn  laughed,  Belle  laughed;  and  the 
laughing  appeared  to  offend  the  baby,  who  set  up 
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a  defiant  cry.      Upon  wliicli  Mrs.  Dunn  left  the 
room  to  consign  her  to  ignominy  and  the  nursery. 

*  Belle,'  said  Thomas  Kage  in  a  low  tender 
tone,  seating  himself  near  her  and  hending  for- 
ward,  *  you  are  letting  past  troubles  lay  hold  of 

YOU.' 

The  wan  face  became  lovely  with  a  crimson 
flush. 

*  No,'  she  said  evasively ;   'no.' 

*Nay,  Belle,  speak  the  truth,  as  to  your  own 
heart.     It  is  so.' 

There  was  just  a  little  feeble  battle  with  the 
instinctive  effort  to  maintain  the  denial,  and  Belle 
gave  it  up  for  ever.  For  a  moment  she  looked 
into  the  kind  dark  eyes,  bent  in  true  concern  upon 
her,  and  then  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

'  And  if  it  be  so  ?  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  help  it  ?' 

'  But,  my  dear  child — look  up,  Belle ;  this  is 
serious.  If  you  do  not  make  head  against  it,  it 
will  make  head  against  you.' 

'  Do  you  see  that  I  am  looking  very  ill  *?'  she 
asked. 

'  Yes,  I  do.    It  did  not  strike  me  until  to-day.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  I  am  dying  ?' 

'  0  Belle,  you  should  not  say  foolish  things !' 

'  But  I  feel  like  it.' 

She  was  looking  at  him  now  earnestly,  and 
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lie  at  her ;  her  sad  eyes  wore  a  strangely  peculiar 
light. 

'  There's  nothing  to  live  for.  I  have  felt  that 
since — you  know ;  and  now  that  mamma  is  gone, 
there  is  less  and  less.  But  it  is  not  that,  Thomas. 
Though  life  had  everything  to  make  me  wish  to 
stay  in  it,  to  strive  to  stay,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use.     It  is  drifting  away  from  me.' 

'  It  is  wrong  of  you  to  think  this.' 

'  But  if  it  be  so,  and  if  I  cannot  help  feeling 
and  knowing  that  it  is,  where's  the  wrong  then  ?' 
she  persisted. 

'  Are  you  conscious  of  any  malady  ?' 

*  No,  not  of  body.  I  lose  strength,  and  I  get 
thinner  and  thinner ;  that's  all.' 

'  Then  why  should  you  feel  that  you  are 
dying?' 

'I  don't  mean  dying  yet.  Only  that  I  shall 
never  get  up  again  and  be  as  I  once  was — as  other 
people  are.  Thomas,  will  you  believe  that  I  have 
come  to  long  for  death  ?  Heaven  only  knows 
what  I  have  gone  through — what  my  pain  has 
been.' 

*  You  told  me  a  minute  ago  that  you  had  no 
pain.' 

'  Neither  have  I  of  body — except  the  cough.' 
He  took  her  left  hand  very  tenderly  within  his, 
and  stroked  it,  as  a  mother  might  soothe  a  sick 
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child.     The  right  hand  was  raised,   shading  her 
face. 

*  The  pain  and  anguish  are  kilhng  me,  Thomas. 
I  cannot  help  it.  Indeed,  I  did  try  to  take  your 
advice  to  throw  things  off,  and  to  forget  gradually ; 
but  I  could  not  do  it.  I'm  afraid  I  was  not  strong, 
and  it  has  worn  me  out.' 

*You  must  make  a  true,  earnest,  prayerful 
effort,  once  for  all,  and  rally.' 

'I  have  not  prayed  to  rally.  I  have  prayed 
for  death — hut  only  if  God  pleases.  There  is  no 
sin  in  that.  I  believe  He  sees  that  I  could  not 
live  on  with  my  broken  heart.' 

'  Hearts  don't  break  so  easily,  my  dear  girl.  I 
once  thought  mine  had  snapped  right  asunder, 
but  I  fancy  it  is  whole  3'et.' 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

*  It  has  been  breaking  ever  since  that  time — 
breaking  and  breaking ;  night  and  day,  night  and 
day.  I  did  not  think  any  one  could  go  through 
what  I  have,  and  live.  I  could  not  go  through  it 
again.' 

^  I  am  afraid,  Belle,  this  state  of  mind  is  sinful,' 
he  rejoined,  really  not  knowing  what  to  say  that 
would  make  any  impression  on  her. 

'  I  hope  not.  The  horrible  pain  is  upon  me 
always,  Thomas ;  always.  It  is  wearing  out  my 
heai-t ;  it  is  killing  me  ;  it  prevents  any  desire  to 
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live.  If  tlie  pain  were  lifted  oif  me — and  0,  liow 
willingly  I  would  lift  it  if  I  could  ! — then  I  should 
be  happ3'  again,  and  wish  to  live  on ;  but  I  cannot 
lift  it ;  it  is  not  in  my  power :  instead  of  leaving 
me,  it  seems  only  to  grow  more  real.  Don't  you 
see?     I  and  my  will  are,  as  it  were,  helpless.' 

*  Yes,  I  see,'  he  murmured,  his  tone  partaking 
of  the  pain  she  spoke  of. 

'It  is  making  me  wish  for  death,  Thomas. 
There  can  be  no  other  relief.  0,  I  know  how 
good  you  are,  and  how  good  Lady  Kage  was  ;  but 
don't  blame  me,  please  don't  blame  me  !' 

*  Blame  you  !'  he  interjected  feelingly. 

*  And  sometimes  I  think  that  God  is  not  blam- 
ing me ;  that  He  is  sending  all  this  in  love.  I 
was  such  a  wicked  girl,  you  know :  doing  what  I 
could  to  plague  my  mother,  to  ridicule  and  annoy 
everybody.  It  was  well  that  punishment  should 
come  to  me — that  I  should  see  my  sin.  AYith 
heaven  in  view,  Thomas,  it  seems  like  sin  now.' 

'  Is  heaven  in  view  ?' 

'  I  think  it  must  be,'  she  softly  said.  '  I  think 
God  means  me  to  see  it,  and  to  long  for  it.  I 
have  taken  lately  to  dream  of  being  in  the  sweetest 
place ;  where  the  sense  of  perfect  rest  is  upon  me, 
and  pain  and  tears  are  over;  the  light  is  beautiful, 
softer  and  brighter  than  anything  on  earth,  and 
the  flowers  are  sweeter.     It  is  heaven,  nothing 
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less.  ^Yhen  I  wake  up,  and  my  real  paiu  rushes 
back  on  me,  I  stretcli  out  my  arms  feebly  to  GocV 
and  ask  Him  to  please  to  take  me  to  it.  I  think 
He  will.' 

Thomas  Kage  sat  for  an  instant  in  silence. 
This  was  difficult  to  deal  with. 

'Listen  to  me,  Belle.  If  you  mean  that  you 
really  and  truly  think  you  are  in  danger  of  death, 
it  must  be  seen  to.    AYe  must  call  a  consultation.' 

*  A  consultation  !  It  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less. ^Aliat  I  am  suffering  from  is  nothing  -^-ithin 
the  scope  of  a  physician.  I  am  just  drifting  out 
of  life  ^nthout  any  malady — except  that  of  a  broken 
heart.' 

'But—' 

*  Thomas,  believe  me,'  she  earnestly  inirsued, 
'  nothing  can  be  done  for  me ;  there  is  no  disease 
to  work  upon.  If  you  called  in  all  the  doctors  in 
London,  they  could  say  no  more  than  that.  Dr. 
Tyndal  sees  me  every  other  day  :  he  will  preach 
to  you  by  the  hour  about  want  of  "  tone,"  and 
spring's  deceitful  winds,  and  young  ladies'  fancies  ; 
and  finally  tell  you  there's  nothing  else  the  mat- 
ter with  me.  Go  and  ask  him.  Many  a  girl  has 
suffered,  and  wasted  away  to  death  as  I  am  wast- 
ing, and  the  doctors  have  never  known  what  she 
died  of.     It  is  not  their  skill  that  is  in  fault.' 

'Granted:  but—' 
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*  Ana  mind,  Thomas,  yoii  must  not  speak  of 
this:  you  know  that  there's  no  one  else  in  the 
wide  world  that  I  would  breathe  it  to.  I  could 
not  have  told  you  but  for  what  you  disclosed  to 
me  that  night.     We — ' 

A  servant  came  in,  bringing  the  cards  of  visi- 
tors. Not  seeing  his  mistress,  he  presented  them 
to  Miss  Annesley. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  they  must  come  up,'  she  ans- 
wered, wishing  the  house  was  her  own,  so  that 
she  could  be  denied. 

As  the  man  left  the  room  again,  she  cast  her 
eyes  carelessly  on  the  cards,  and  started  up  with 
a  faint  cry.     Thomas  Kage  bent  to  look. 

Captain  Dawkes— Mrs.  Dawkes. 

Since  the  inauspicious  marriage  (if  jou  knew 
all,  my  reader,  you  would  indorse  the  word)  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dawkes  the  previous  November,  they 
had  chiefly  resided  at  the  Eock.  Mrs.  Kage  re- 
covered in  a  degree  from  her  attack  of  paralysis, 
but  only  to  be  more  battered  in  look  than  ever, 
more  dilapidated  in  constitution ;  and  tc  pay  her 
a  visit  daily  Mrs.  Dawkes  found  an  intolerably 
wearisome  task.  How  Captain  Dawkes  contrived 
to  reassure  his  wife  on  the  score  of  his  accredited 
ill-doings,  he  best  knew :  woman  is  credulous,  and 
man  is  wary.  He  did  contrive  to  do  it ;  and  after 
the  accusations  in  the  vestry,  Mrs.  Dawkes  heard 
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no  more.  Those  ^Yllo  would  have  spoken  the 
truth  to  warn  her  from  the  man,  found  their  lips 
sealed  as  soon  as  he  had  become  her  husband.  If 
Mrs.  Dawkes  had  cause  for  any  suspicion,  it  was 
confined  to  her  own  breast.  She  had  committed 
the  great  imprudence  of  marrying  without  hav- 
ing her  available  money  settled  on  herself,  and  if 
Captain  Dawkes  made  free  with  it,  why  the  law 
would  have  said  it  was  his  own  to  do  with  as  he 
pleased.  They  went  in  for  a  vast  deal  of  show 
and  expense  ;  and  the  Captain  was  a  gentleman 
at  large  again,  to  display  his  face  in  the  London 
world  at  will,  and  get  as  much  credit  as  he  chose. 
He  had  repurchased  into  the  army,  and  was  alto- 
gether grand.  Their  London  house,  the  lease  of 
it  bought  recently,  was  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able mansions  in  Belgravia ;  and  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Dawkes  had  now  come  up  to  take  possession 
of  it,  with  the  intention  of  being  a  very  fashion- 
able couple.  CaroHne  had  always  loved  show  and 
glitter;  and  it  may  be  that  she  loved  it  all  the 
better  since  her  heart  had  grown  a  little  seared 
with  a  certain  blight  Fate  had  cast  upon  it.  But 
for  the  cold  spring,  and  the  rather  delicate  health 
of  little  Tom  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Dawkes  had  been 
up  before  May.  The  Captain  had  been  a  good 
deal  away  from  the  Rock  himself,  pleading  his 
soldier's  duties.     However,  here  they  were  now  in 
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London,  and  liad  come  to  make  a  call  on  Mrs. 
Kichard  Dunn. 

Tlie  crimson  flush  of  emotion  burning  in  Belle 
Annesley's  cheeks  was  already  fading  to  an  ashy 
whiteness.  She  had  started  up  to  quit  the  room, 
hut  the  sound  of  voices  and  steps  close  outside  the 
door  cut  off  her  escape.  Thomas  Kage  laid  his 
restraining  hand  upon  her  in  calm  composure,  and 
it  almost  seemed  to  give  her  strength. 

'  Be  still,  Annabel.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  keep  quiet.     I  will  shield  you.' 

And  as  if  to  receive  the  visitors,  Mr.  Kage 
placed  himself  before  her.  Mrs.  Dunn  uncon- 
sciously helped  matters  by  coming  in  at  the  mo- 
ment. There  was  greeting  and  much  talking  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  separated  to  place  them- 
selves in  chairs  that  the  invalid  girl  in  her  deep 
mourning  was  perceived. 

'  Ah,  Miss  Annesley  ! — how  are  you  ?'  said  the 
Captain,  putting  out  his  hand  as  coolly  as  though 
he  had  never  played  fast  and  loose  with  her. 

Caroline  took  a  step  forward  in  curiosity  when 
she  heard  the  name.  She  had  never  seen  Belle 
Annesley,  but  she  could  not  forget  that  it  had 
been  said  she  was  Barnaby  Dawkes's  love.  Bar- 
naby,  when  asked  about  it  by  his  wife  in  private, 
had  burst  out  laughing  at  the  very  idea;  had 
made  game  over  it,  game  also  of  Belle.     But  Mrs. 
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Dawkes  was  curious,  uevertliGless ;  and  slie  came 
across  tlie  room  to  see. 

Belle  had  risen.  A  fragile  girl  witli  a  mass  of 
golden  hair,  and  a  transparent  face  ^Yhose  delicate 
cheeks  were  shining  T\dth  a  hectic  glow.  But  if 
Caroline  had  been  calling  up  incipient  ideas  of 
jealousy,  they  went  out  at  once  as  she  stood ;  for 
there  was  something  about  the  girl  that  seemed  to 
say  she  was  not  very  long  for  this  world,  and  Caro- 
line's heart  filled  itself  with  a  wondrous  pity. 

*  Sarah,  is  this  your  cousin  ?'  she  asked,  call- 
ing Mrs.  Dunn  by  the  old  familiar  Christian  name. 

'  Yes.     Miss  Annesley,  Mrs.  Dawkes.' 

The  two  had  stood  looking  at  each  other,  ap- 
parently waiting  for  the  introduction,  or  Mrs. 
Dunn  had  surely  never  been  so  formal  as  to  make 
it.  She  felt  a  little  confused  herself,  remembering 
what  Barnaby  Dawkes's  conduct  had  been. 

Belle  sat  down  again,  her  bosom  heaving  and 
fluttering ;  the  leaf-like  hectic  fading  out  of  the 
cheeks.  Thomas  Kage  moved  near  her;  the 
Captain  crossed  over  and  took  a  chair  by  Mrs. 
Dunn. 

'  I  cannot  think  how  it  is  we  never  met  during 
the  six  months  that  I  passed  in  London,  when  my 
boy  was  a  baby,'  began  Caroline,  who  seemed  as 
if  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  ofi"  the  sick  girl.  '  I 
feel  quite  sure  I  never  saw  you.     We  called  twice 
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on  Sarah — who  was  then  staying  with  your  mamma 
— but  I  do  not  remember  you  at  all.' 

Belle  cast  her  thoughts  back,  to  the  time 
spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Dawkes,  in  a  kind  of  transient 
shame.  Too  well  she  remembered  that  spring  : 
it  was  in  the  very  height  of  her  thoughtless  and 
flirting  days,  when  she  had  no  care  for  aught  save 
her  admirers.  The  advent  of  Barnaby  Dawkes 
and  his  love  had  not  dawned  then. 

'I must  have  happened  to  be  out  when  you 
came,'  she  replied.  ^I  know  I  once  went  with 
mamma  and  Sarah  to  call  on  you  in  Belgrave- 
square,  but  you  and  Mr.  Canterbury  were  not  at 
home.  I  was  very  young  then,  and  mamma  did 
not  take  me  out  much.  But  I  saw  you  once,  Mrs. 
Dawkes.' 

'  Ah,  you  mean  in  the  old,  old  days  when  we 
were  little  mites  of  children,  and  you  came  down 
to  Chilling  Eectory  on  a  visit.  That  was  just 
after  mamma  settled  at  the  place.  Of  course  we 
saw  each  other  then.' 

*  No.  I  meant  when  you  were  in  town.  You 
had  been  calling  upon  Mrs.  Garston,  and  Mr.  Can- 
terbury was  putting  you  into  the  carriage.  I  stood 
inside  the  gate  and  watched  you  away ;  but  you 
did  not  notice  me,'  added  Belle,  losing  herself  in 
the  reminiscence. 

'You  don't  seem  well,'  said  Caroline,  a  little 
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abruptly.    And  the  remark  seemed  to  scare  Belle's 
senses  away. 

Thomas  Kage  came  to  the  rescue,  speaking 
quietly. 

^  I  was  just  telling  Miss  Annesley  that  her 
cough  was  making  her  look  ill  and  thin ;  hut  she 
says  she  had  it  last  year,  and  only  got  strong  when 
the  warm  weather  came  in.  It  has  been  a  late 
spring.' 

'It  has  not  been  much  of  a  spring  at  all, 
down  with  us,'  observed  Caroline,  playing  with 
her  watch-chain,  and  never  looking  at  him  as  she 
spoke.  Face  to  face  with  Thomas  Kage,  it  could 
not  be  but  that  remembrance  should  lie  upon  hei-. 
'  Little  Tom  has  had  a  cough  too  ;  they  think  his 
chest  is  weak.' 

'  Have  you  brought  him  to  town  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Kage. 

'What  a  question,  Thomas  !'  she  answered, 
with  a  laugh  that  seemed  not  to  be  very  real. 
'As  if  I  should  go  anywhere  without  my  boy  ! 
You'll  come  and  see  him,  will  you  not  ?' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  Mamma  says  I  had  a  delicate  chest  myself 
when  I  was  a  child ;  she  was  always  afraid  for  me. 
Papa  died  of  consumption.  But  I  grew  up  to  be 
strong  and  well,  and  I  don't  see  why  Tom  should  not.' 

'  The  boy  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
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particularly  healthy  child,'  ohserved  Mr.  Kage. 
'  Though  small  and  slightly  formed,  he  is  quite 
sound.' 

'  Of  course  he  is,'  acquiesced  Caroline.  '  Cap- 
tain Dawkes  says  sometimes  that  Tom  is  not  strong, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  all  fancy.' 

'  Shall  you  make  a  long  stay  in  town  ?' 

'  Until  August,  I  suppose.  I  want  to  spend 
September  on  the  Rhine.  By  the  way,  can  you 
tell  me  whether  Mrs.  Dunn  is  in  London  ? — Lydia 
Canterbury,  you  know.' 

'  She  is.' 

'  The  Miss  Canterburys  are  abroad  still.  Aus- 
tin Rufort  and  his  wife  came  back  to  the  Rectory 
just  as  we  left  Chilling.  I  did  not  see  them ;  we 
crossed  each  other  on  the  road.' 

'  The  Miss  Canterburys  are  in  London,  stay- 
ing with  their  sister,  Mrs.  Dunn,'  spoke  Thomas 
Kage.  '  I  seem  to  know  more  about  your  family 
■than  you  do,  Mrs.  Dawkes,'  he  added,  with  a 
slight  laugh. 

Mrs.  Dawkes  bit  her  pretty  lip.  She  did  not 
like  his  calling  her  'Mrs.  Dawkes,'  or  the  coolly 
civil  indifference  that  characterised  his  tone  and 
manner,  as  if  she  could  never  be  an  object  of  the 
smallest  interest  to  him  henceforth  for  ever.  Nei- 
ther did  she  care  to  hear  that  the  Miss  Canter- 
burys were  in  London.     A  sense  of  the  wrong  in- 
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flicted  on  her  late  husband's  daughters  lay  dor- 
mant in  a  remote  corner  of  her  heart ;  the  sight 
of  them  invariably  woke  it  up,  and  Caroline  would 
rather  have  been  spared  the  meeting. 

^  0,  staying  with  Lydia  Dunn,  are  they  ?  Do 
they  look  well  ?' 

'  I  have  not  seen  them,  Mrs.  Dawkes.' 

'  Mrs.  Dawkes'  again  !  Mrs.  Dawkes  drew  her 
chair  round,  and  joined  in  the  conversation  with 
her  husband  and  Mrs.  Pdchard  Dunn. 

But  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dawkes  soon  rose.  Per- 
haps neither  felt  quite  at  ease  in  the  present  com- 
pany. In  the  movement, — the  slight  bustle  of 
the  farewells, — Captain  Dawkes  got  an  unobserved 
moment  behind  with  Belle.  Clasping  her  fragile 
hand  within  his,  so  warm  with  strong  life,  he  bent 
his  face  until  it  nearly  touched  hers,  speaking  in 
a  sweet  and  tender  whisper : 

'  Do  not  blame  me  until  you  know  how  I  was 
tried.  The  misery  has  been  worse  to  me  than  to 
you.     Heaven  bless  you.  Belle  !' 

And  when  Thomas  Kage  came  back  across  the 
room  to  say  his  o^mi  adieu  after  they  had  disap- 
peared, he  wondered  what  had  come  to  Belle 
Annesley.  Her  blue  eyes  were  shining  as  with 
the  light  of  love ;  the  dead  weariness  had  mo- 
mentarily left  her  face ;  and  her  cheeks  were 
bright  with  a  soft  rose  colour. 

VOL.  II.  R 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AT  THE  FESTIVE  BOARD. 

The  crowded  and  prolonged  season  gave  no  signs 
yet  of  drawing  to  a  close.  If  the  spring  had  been 
cold  and  dull,  the  summer  was  lovely.  London 
was  very  full;  Hyde -park  shone  with  beauty; 
frivolity  reigned  everywhere. 

Amidst  the  gayest  of  the  gay  were  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Dawkes.  In  their  fine  mansion  in 
Belgravia,  they  reigned  a  king  and  queen  of 
fashion,  entertaining  frequently  the  world,  regard- 
less of  cost.  From  the  state  and  expense  kept 
up,  by  the  way  the  money  was  squandered  right 
and  left,  it  might  have  been  thought  their  purse 
w^as  without  end.  There's  an  old  saying,  '  Lightly 
come,  lightly  go  ;'  and  both  of  them  were  new 
to  riches.  The  most  absurd  stories  of  Mrs.  Can- 
terbury's wealth  had  flown  about,  and  society 
deemed  her  revenues  to  be  at  least  regal.  Pos- 
sibly in  her  inexperience  she  fancied  them  so  her- 
self. 
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The  Captain  was  in  clover.  Unlimited  wealth, 
and  a  high  position  amidst  his  fellow-men,  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  ambition  from  boyhood.  A 
dream  of  fancy,  however,  rather  than  of  hope  ;  for 
Barnaby  Dawkes  had  never  thought  to  be  more 
wealthy  than  Mrs.  Garston's  money  would  have 
made  him.  And,  even  that  he  had  not  looked 
upon  as  a  certainty.  Although  Keziah  and  others 
had  told  him  he  was  sure  to  succeed  to  the  old 
lady's  inheritance,  in  his  own  heart  there  had 
always  lain  a  doubt  of  it.  She  herself  had  never 
led  him  to  expect  it — never  by  a  single  hint ;  on 
the  contrary,  words  had  many  a  time  fallen  from 
her  lips  from  which  he  knew  he  might  draw  a 
totally  opposite  deduction.  And  therefore  Mr. 
Barnaby  could  never  in  reality  plead  expectations 
as  an  excuse  for  the  spendthrift  ways  he  took  up. 
But  what  was  Mrs.  Garston's  moderate  wealth 
compared  to  this  that  he  had  come  into  by  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Canterbury  ?  Barnaby  Dawkes 
estimated  that,  now,  much  as  he  did  a  few  ashes 
from  his  cigar.  He  could  at  length  afford  to 
snap  his  fingers  at  the  old  lady ;  and  did  so  meta- 
phorically. 

To  marry  Barnaby  Dawkes  was  an  imprudent 
step  of  Mrs.  Canterbury's  ;  to  marry  him  in  the 
haste  she  did,  and  without  any  kind  of  settlement, 
was  imprudence  terrible.     For  see  you  not  that 
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hy  so  doing  all  money's,  not  secured  to  lier  sepa- 
rate use  by  lier  first  husband,  passed  into  his 
power  ?  Ke  vie  wing  this  desirable  fact  in  his  mind 
while  he  shaved,  the  morning  after  his  marriage, 
eomplacentty  regarding  himself  in  the  glass,  the 
Captain  called  it  a  '  godsend.'  Possibly  :  but  he 
liad  not  the  sense  to  foresee  that  to  a  man  of  his 
Lavish  tastes  and  self-indulgent  habits  it  might 
prove  a  dangerous  one.  He  paid  his  debts, — 
more,  were  they,  than  the  world  or  Keziah  knew 
of  ;  he  repurchased  into  a  crack  corps  ;  he  flung 
money  about  as  inclination  dictated,  without  the 
slightest  stint ;  and  he  and  his  wife,  quitting  the 
Eock,  set  up  their  gorgeous  tent  in  Belgravia  for 
the  season,  to  live  on  the  scale  of  princes. 

They  were  a  fashionable  couple  in  other  re- 
spects as  well ;  politely  indifferent  to  each  other, 
rather  than  cordial.  That  Caroline  had  found  out 
her  mistake  in  marrj'ing  him,  was  only  too  pro- 
bable ;  and  the  very  listlessness  in  which  her  days 
were  passed  caused  her  to  enter  the  more  eagerly 
into  gaiety.  If  she  repented,  she  did  not  show 
it ;  woman-like,  she  buried  it  within  her  breast  ; 
and  talked,  and  dressed,  and  laughed,  and  was 
the  gayest  of  the  gay.  She  liked  the  life ;  pos- 
sessing, in  point  of  fact,  an  innate  genius  for  it. 
A  late  breakfast  in  the  morning,  she  and  Barnaby 
lounging  over  it  together,  glancing  at  their  plans 
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for  tlie  day  aucl  picking  out  the  most  agreeable 
ways  of  killing  time  ;  very  fine  and  fashionable 
both,  in  look  and  manner  and  speech,  and  in- 
tensely heartless  ;  he  away  afterwards,  she  devour- 
ing some  charming  novel ;  a  few  select  morning 
callers;  a  grand  luncheon,  taken  nearly  always  in 
compau}^;  next  the  real  visiting  and  being  visited  ; 
then  going  out  to  buy  dress  and  flowers  and 
sweetmeats — anything  attractive  that  shops  can 
display ;  the  Park  later  ;  dinner  (always  a  sumptu- 
ous one),  out  or  at  home ;  the  Opera  and  evening 
assemblies  ;  and  to  bed  in  the  morning  sunlight. 
This  was  the  life ;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  ii 
whirl  of  excitement,  and  both  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Dawkes  thought  it  paradise.  He,  of  course,  had 
other  pursuits — billiards  and  wine-drinking  and 
gambling. 

But  it  is  not  entirely  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Dawkes  that  this  chapter  must  treat.  Looldng 
on  at  all  this  extravagance  and  gaiety  were  the 
inmates  of  a  house  in  a  less  fashionable  quarter, 
but  not  so  very  ftir  removed  either  ;  and  that  was 
Mrs.  Dunn's,  of  Paradise-square.  Mrs.  Dunn 
had  her  two  sisters  staying  with  her — Olive  and 
Millicent  Canterbury.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  see  all  this  lavish  waste  of  money,  tliel,- 
money,  with  grievous  heart-burning.  Yes,  their 
money  ;  they  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  theirs 
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still  of  right,  for  they  had  been  born  to  it.  Who 
were  these  strangers,  these  interlopers,  Caroline 
Dawkes  and  Barnab}'  her  husband,  that  they 
should  be  revelling  in  the  sisters'  birthright  ? 
Olive  and  Millicent  did  not  suffer  their  lips  to 
put  the  question  even  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Dunn, 
less  reticent,  asked  it  a  dozen  times  a-day.  But, 
like  many  another  bitter  wrong,  it  had  to  be  en- 
dured, for  there  was  no  remedy  ;  and  two  of  them 
at  least  strove  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  two  houses  kept  up  a  show  of  friendship. 
Stay;  not  friendship,  acquaintanceship.  Miss 
Canterbury  willed  it  so.  It  was  better,  she  urged; 
and,  after  all,  what  good  would  be  gained  by 
showing  resentment  ?  Millicent,  following  her 
eldest  sister's  lead  always,  acquiesced  without  a 
word.  Mrs.  Dunn  grumblingly  yielded;  not  to 
comply  with  Olive's  advice,  but  because  in  her 
curiosity  she  would  see  a  little  farther  into  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Dawkes,  and  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Dawkes's  menage.  So  a  call  had  been  exchanged 
twice  or  thrice,  and  now  there  was  going  to  be  a 
dinner.  Caroline  felt  a  kind  of  uneasiness  in  their 
presence  always,  her  husband  none.  Indeed,  he 
personally  could  not  be  charged  with  offence  to 
them. 

The  fine  June  day  was  drawing,  like  the  month 
itself,  to  a  close,  as  Keziah  Dawkes  picked  her 
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way  across  the  watered  streets  of  Belgravia  to  lier 
brother's  residence.  However  gratified  Barnaljy 
Dawkes  might  be  with  the  substantial  good  result- 
ing from  his  marriage,  Keziah  was  less  so.  In 
the  abstract  she  had  not  wished  her  brother  to 
marry  at  all ;  she  felt,  to  this  hour,  the  keen 
pang  that  shot  across  her  heart  the  evening  that 
he  had  first  spoken  of  Belle  Annesley  as  his  pos- 
sible future  wife  ;  for  Keziah  loved  him  jealously. 
But  when  Barnaby  cast  his  covetous  eyes  on  the 
wealthy  Mrs.  Canterbury,  and  sent  for  Keziah  to 
help  him  scheme  to  get  her,  she  had  entered  into 
it  with  her  whole  spirit.  What  precise  good  Ke- 
ziah pictured  to  result  from  it  for  herself,  she 
never  said ;  but  she  certainly  looked  for  a  great 
deal.  And  she  was  feeling  disappointed :  for  as 
yet  the  good  had  not  come.  To  be  welcomed  as 
an  inmate  of  this  Belgravian  mansion,  she  had 
confidently  anticipated ;  but  she  had  not  got  there 
yet.  In  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Dawkes  did  not  like 
Keziah,  and  she  told  her  husband  that  she  would 
not  have  her  there.  Keziah  thought  he  might 
have  taken  the  reins  into  his  own  hands ;  and  she 
intended  to  suggest  it  to  him.  Beaching  the 
door,  she  gave  a  knock  and  then  a  ring ;  and  a 
smart  footman,  in  the  smart  Canterbury  livery, 
appeared. 

'  Is  Captain  Dawkes  at  home  ?' 
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*No,  mem.' 
'  Mrs.  Dawkes  ?' 

*Mrs.  Dawkes  has   not   come   in   yet,  mem. 
There's  nobodj^  within  but  Mrs.  Kage.' 
Keziah  felt  a  little  sm-prised. 
'  Mrs.  Kage  !     Is  she  here  ?' 

*  She  come  up  three  or  four  days  ago,  mem,' 
said  the  man.  *  I  think  she  is  in  her  room,  a 
being  dressed  for  dinner.' 

'I  will  wait,'  said  Keziah. 

Making  herself  at  home  in  the  house,  as  she 
chose  always  to  do,  she  turned  into  the  dining- 
room.  The  table  Avas  already  laid,  and  for  several 
people. 

*  There's  a  dinner-party  to-day,  I  see,'  observed 
Keziah  quickly,  the  beautiful  glass  and  silver  glit- 
tering in  her  eyes  like  so  many  diamonds. 

*  Not  much  of  a  part}^,  mem ;  a  family  assem- 
blage, I  believe,'  answered  the  servant,  who  minced 
his  words  affectedly  like  some  of  his  betters.  '  The 
Misses  Canterburys  is  to  dine  with  us,  and  one  or 
two  more.' 

Keziah  passed  into  a  small  room  that  her 
brother  called  his  '  study.'  Pipes  and  pistols,  and 
suchlike  curiosities,  lay  about;  but  of  materials 
for  other  kinds  of  study  there  appeared  to  be  none. 
She  sat  down  by  the  window,  which  had  a  lively 
prospect  of  the  back  yard. 
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'  When  my  brother  comes  in,  say  tliat  I  am 
waiting  here  to  see  him,'  she  said. 

And  the  man  left  her. 

Captain  Dawkes  and  his  wife  arrived  together. 
He  had  been  driving  her  in  the  Park.  As  Mrs. 
Dawkes  passed  upstairs,  the  servant  deHvered  the 
message  to  his  master. 

*Well,  Keziah,'  said  the  Captain,  beginning 
to  unbutton  his  gloves  slowly  as  he  entered. 

Keziah  shook  hands  with  him.  Since  the 
marriage  her  manners  had  become,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, more  formal.  Time  was  when  her 
only  greeting  to  him  had  been  a  loving  kiss. 

*  I  have  been  waiting  in  for  you  every  evening 
for  a  week  past,  Barnaby,'  she  began,  some  resent- 
ment in  her  tone.  '  You  promised  to  come  and 
talk  one  or  two  things  over  with  me.' 

*  Awfully  sorry  for  it,'  said  the  Captain,  with  a 
great  show  of  repentance.  '  Haven't  been  able  to 
come,  'pon  honour.' 

Keziah  took  her  bonnet- string  in  one  hand  and 
stroked  it  with  the  other, — a  habit  she  had  when 
in  deep  thought, — while  her  eyes  were  fixed  re- 
proachfully on  Barnaby. 

*  The  matters  must  be  talked  of  between  us, 
Barnaby,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  yours.  I  have 
never  thought  but  of  you  through  life ;  but  I — I 
must  consider  a  little  for  myself  now.' 
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'  To-moiTOw,  or  next  clay,  I'll  come  for  certain, 
Keziah.  We  get  up  awfully  late  here,  and  the 
morning's  gone  before  one  can  look  round.' 

'I  suppose  that  is  a  consequence  of  your  going 
to  bed  late  ?'  said  Keziah,  alluding  to  the  getting 
up.  '  I  am  out  of  my  bed  at  eight  every  morning 
in  the  year.' 

*  Jolly  freezing  that,  in  winter!'  remarked  the 
gallant  Captain.  '  Look  here,  you'll  stay  dinner. 
Go  up  and  take  your  bonnet  off.' 

*  You  have  a  party  to-day,  and  I  am  not  dressed 
for  it.' 

'  A  party  ?  no.  The  Canterburys  and  Dunns 
and  Tom  Kage.  Don't  think  there'll  be  anybody 
else.     No  need  of  particular  dress  for  them.' 

*  I  did  think  you  would  have  asked  me  to  come 
here  and  stay  a  few  days  with  you,  Barnaby,'  she 
broke  forth,  the  sore  feeling  finding  vent  at  last. 
'  It  would  be  a  relief  after  my  poor  lodgings.' 

'  Fact  is,  Caroline  objects  to  have  people  stay- 
ing vdih.  her,'  spoke  the  Captain  with  indifference. 

'  You  might  invite  me.' 

'  I'll  see  later.  No  time  to  think  about  things. 
Hands  full  of  engagements  always.  You'll  stay  to 
dinner  though  ?' 

'Barnaby,  do  you  ever  look  back  to  the  old 
days,'  she  asked  in  a  low  tone,  her  gray  hard  face 
bent  forward  with  an  expression  of  intense  pain. 
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*  when  you  and  I  struggled  on  together,  with  very 
few  comforts  and  no  dainties,  and  you  went  in  fear 
of  your  liberty  ?     Do  you  ever  recall  that  time  ?' 

*  Why,  on  earth,  should  I  ?'  demanded  the 
Captain.  '  I'm  only  too  glad  to  send  it  amidst  the 
b^'gones.     What's  the  matter  with  you,  Keziah  ?' 

The  matter  with  her !  Keziah  Dawkes  was 
only  learning  the  hard  lesson  that  many  another 
woman  has  had  to  learn.  His  turn  served,  the 
wealth  and  position  he  had  coveted  his  at  last, 
Barnaby  Dawkes's  entire  selfishness  displayed  it- 
self in  its  true  colours.  He  cared  no  more  for  the 
sister  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  him  than  he 
did  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Self  it  had  been 
always  with  Barnaby;  self  it  would  be  to  the 
end. 

'  I  did  think  you  might  have  liked  to  have  me 
for  a  short  while  in  your  house,  Barby,  now  that 
you  have  one  worth  coming  to,'  she  said  a  little 
plaintively. 

'Ah — tell  you,  got  no  time  to  think  about  it 
just  now,  Keziah,'  was  the  supremely  independent 
answer.  '  Such  a  lot  to  do  in  town  alwaj'S.  You 
shall  come  and  stay  with  us  at  the  Piock.' 

A  gracious  promise  apparently,  but  not  a  sincere 
one.  Barnaby 's  private  belief  was,  that  his  wife 
would  no  more  have  Keziah  at  the  Rock  than  she 
would  in  Belgravia.    For  himself  it  was  a  matter  of 
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nearly  perfect  indifference ;  of  tlie  two,  lie  would 
rather  prefer  Keziali's  room  to  her  company. 

*  0  Barnaby  !  what  a  splendid  diamond  !' 
Captain  Dawkes  did  most  things  with  the  drawl- 
ing slowness  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  he  had  by  this 
time  got  oft'  one  of  his  gloves.     A  diamond  on  the 
third  finger  of  his  right  hand  flashed  in  the  light. 

*  Rather  nice,'  acquiesced  the  Captain  listlessly, 
as  if  diamonds  were  as  common  with  him  now  as 
debts  once  were.  '  It's  a  little  too  large  :  got  to 
wear  it  on  this  finger;  shall  have  it  taken  in.' 

'It  must  have  been  a  priceless  diamond,'  re- 
marked Keziali. 

'  No  ;  cheap,  for  what  it  is.  Gave  three  hundred 
•and  fifty  for  it.  Saw  it  b}-  accident  at  Garrard's 
the  other  day,  and  nailed  it  on  the  spot.  Ordered 
n  set  of  studs  to  match ;  doubt  if  they'll  get  'em  as 
iine  as — My  dear,  what's  the  matter  ?' 

For  Mrs.  Dawkes  had  come  into  the  room  in 
a  kind  of  commotion.  She  did  not  at  first  see 
Keziah,  and  began  to  speak  very  rapidh". 

'  Did  you  ever  know  anj^thing  like  mamma  7 
She  says  she  is  going  to  dine  at  table,  and  is  being 
got  up  for  it  in  a  low  dress. — 0,  how  do  you  do, 
Keziah '?' 

'  I  was  telling  Keziah  to  take  her  bonnet  oft' 
and  stay  to  dinner,'  remarked  the  Captain.  *Not 
Pressed  for  it,  she  answers  :  as  if  that  mattered  !' 
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'  0,  don't  think  of  your  dress,'  said  Caroline 
graciously. — 'But  about  mamma,  Barnaby;  what's 
to  be  done '?' 

'  Let  her  dine  at  table  if  she  wants  to,'  was 
Barnaby 's  comment. 

'  But  she'll  look — she'll  look — such  an  object,' 
returned  Mrs.  Dawkes,  hesitating  to  apply  the 
word  to  her  mother,  but  finding  no  ready  substi- 
tute. 

^  And  if  she  does "?'  said  the  easy  Captain. 
'  There'll  be  no  strangers.' 

Mrs.  Dawkes  and  Keziah  went  upstairs  to- 
gether. The  latter  unbuttoned  her  mantle,  and 
glanced  at  her  tight -fitting  brown -silk  dress. 
Good  of  its  kind,  but  not  quite  the  thing  for  a 
dinner-party.  Keziah  Dawkes,  however,  had  out- 
lived the  age  of  vanity.  She  never  possessed 
much ;  all  hers  had  been  concentered  in  her  hand- 
some brother. 

She  went  and  sat  in  the  drawing-room  alone, 
and  there  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
pany, in-door  and  out -door.  What  a  beautiful 
room  it  was !  Keziah  was  engaged  in  a  mental 
calculation  as  to  how  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
the  furniture  and  fittings-up  had  cost,  when  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Kage. 

Keziah' s  ejca  took  a  startled  stare  of  surprise, 
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and  she  drew  back  involuntarily.  Was  it  indeed 
Mrs.  Kage  ?  or  some  poor  puppet  fantastically  at- 
tired to  frighten  the  world  ?  Sure  such  a  painted 
face  was  never  seen  in  connection  with  paralysis ! 
For  the  remains  of  that  seizure  were  still  upon 
her:  the  legs  were  uncertain,  the  arms  shook, 
the  mouth  twitched  incessantly.  Fry,  the  maid, 
dragged  rather  than  led  her  across  the  room  to  a 
seat.  Keziah,  in  her  humanity,  went  up  and 
helped. 

^0  dear! — much  obliged — who  is  it?'  asked 
the  poor  cracked  jerking  voice,  and  the  dim  eyes 
looked  up;  eyes  too  near  their  final  closing  to  be 
tricked  out  as  they  were  with  belladonna. 

*  It  is  I — Keziah  Dawkes.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  can  be  about  again,  Mrs.  Kage.' 

'  0,  I'm  quite  well,  thank  you ;  quite  bloom- 
ing.— Fry,  where  are  you  putting  me  ?' 

Fry  and  Keziah  were  putting  her  into  the 
easiest  and  safest  chair  they  could  find,  one  with 
large  elbows ;  from  an  unsafe  one  she  might  have 
tumbled  out.  0,  what  a  mockery  it  was! — her 
bedizened  face ;  the  flowers  and  feathers  nodding 
on  the  head  never  still ;  the  bare  neck  with  its 
thin  black -lace  covering;  the  jangling  beads  on 
the  skeleton  wrists  !  AVlien  Mrs.  Kage  should  be 
attired  for  her  coffin,  lying  in  it  at  rest,  she  would 
be  more  seemly  to  the  eye  than  she  was  now. 
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Fry  had  scarcely  fixed  her,  or  finished  picking 
up  the  fans  and  scent-hottles  that  would  keep  fall- 
ing from  her  hands  and  lap,  when  Mrs.  Dawkes 
entered — a  lovely  vision  she,  in  pearls  and  blue 
satin.  Something  like  dismay  rose  to  her  beauti- 
ful face. 

'  Fry !  how  could  you  think  of  bringing 
mamma  here  ?'  came  the  vexed  question.  *  She 
should  have  been  taken  at  once  to  her  place  at 
table.' 

*  She'd  not  go,  ma'am,'  answered  Fry.  '  She 
would  not  hear  of  it.' 

'  But  how  is  she  to  be  got  dov;n  when  the  peo- 
ple are  here? — Mamma'  —  bending  low  her  face 
to  the  palsied  one  —  'you  had  better  go  to  the 
dinner-table  at  once,  it  will  be  more  comfortable 
for  you.' 

'  What  do  you  mean?'  asked  Mrs.  Kage  shrilly. 
*  I  am  going  down  with  the  rest;  I  am  not  a  child. 
0,  the  ingratitude  of  daughters !  After  I  have 
schemed  for  you,  Caroline,  to  put  you  in  your 
beautiful  position,  and  got  you  loads  of  wealth, 
and — ' 

'There,  there,  mamma;  that  will  do. — Fry, 
pour  some  eau-de-Cologne  on  mamma's  hands.' 

Mrs.  Kage  was  ever  ready  for  scent  in  any 
shape,  and  the  '  pouring  it  on  her  hands'  took  her 
attention  from  undesirable  reminiscences.     Caro- 
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line,  biting  her  pretty  lips,  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  stoppage  of 
Mrs.  Dunn's  carriage  underneath.  One,  the  first 
to  step  from  it,  caused  her  heart  to  thrill  even 
then ;  it  was  Thomas  Kage.  He  turned  round  to 
give  his  hand  to  the  rest.  Millicent  Canterbury 
jumped  lightly  down ;  Olive  came  next ;  Lydia 
Dunn  last.  Captain  Dawkes,  entering  the  room 
close  behind  them,  found  himself  pulled  gently  b}^ 
the  coat-tails. 

*  May  I  come  in,  papa  ?' 

*  No,  certainly  not,'  growled  the  Captain  angrily. 
*  We  don't  want  you,  sir.     Be  off  back !' 

The  child — it  was  little  Tom  Canterbuiy — 
shrank  away  timidly.  He  had  his  mother's  blue 
eyes  and  her  fair  hair.  Mr.  Kage,  who  had  lin- 
gered a  moment  to  give  Mrs.  Dunn's  footman  his 
directions,  came  just  in  the  boy's  way,  and  stretched 
out  his  arms  playfully  on  either  side  to  make  a 
barrier.  They  were  alone  on  the  landing.  Some- 
thing like  a  sob  burst  from  Tom. 

*  Why,  my  little  fellow,  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Papa  won't  let  me  go  in  ;  he  is  always  cross 
now.  Mamma  is  there,  and  I've  got  to  go  awa}' 
to  the  nursery.' 

*I'll  take  you,'  said  Mr.  Kage.  '  We'll  go  to- 
gether.' 
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Picking  up  the  cliild  in  his  arms,  he  carried 
him  up  the  stairs  very  tenderly.  Some  instinct 
whispered  to  him  that  Captain  Dawkes's  show  of 
love  before  marriage  for  this  unfortunate  child  had 
faded  into  air.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  so ;  Captain 
Dawkes  was  not  deliberately  harsh  or  cruel  to  the 
boy — his  wife  would  not  have  permitted  that ;  but 
he  was  coldly  indifferent,  sometimes  very  cross. 
Judith,  the  nurse,  sat  in  the  nursery,  mending  a 
pinafore. 

'  Back  again,  Master  Tom  !  I  knew  it  was  of 
no  good  your  asking.' 

She  turned  round,  saw  Mr.  Kage,  and  rose. 
The  little  boy  ran  to  a  box  of  bricks,  and  began 
showing  Mr.  Kage  what  a  good  house  he  could 
build.  They  were  the  best  of  friends,  rare  though 
their  meetings  were ;  and  Mr.  Kage  never  failed 
to  bring  some  delightful  book  to  please  the  child's 
eye  or  ear.  He  drew  one  from  his  pocket  now, 
and  took  the  boy  on  his  knee.  Tom — he  was 
always  gentle — pressed  his  little  hands  together 
with  delight  at  the  first  picture. 

'  What's  that,  Mr.  Kage  ?     An  angel  ?' 

'I  never  see  such  a  child,'  interposed  Judith 

in  a  superstitious   semi -whisper.     'He's  always 

wanting  to  talk  of  angels  and  heaven,  sir ;   one 

would  think  they  had  called  him  to  go  up  there.' 

'Well,  this  is  an  angel,'  said  Thomas  Kage, 

VOL.  II.  S 
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smiling  pleasantly.  *  See,  Tom — he  is  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  and  Jacob  is  asleep  at 
the  foot,  with  his  head  on  the  hard  stone.' 

'  Does  the  ladder  reach  right  up  into  heaven  ?' 
asked  little  Tom. 

'Eight  up.  And  the  angels,  though  we  can- 
not see  them,  Tom,  will  help  us  all  to  climb  it  in 
our  turn.' 

*  I  dream  of  the  angels  sometimes,'  said  Tom  ; 
'  I  like  to.' 

'  Just  hark  at  him  !'  interjected  Judith  to  her- 
self. 

'  Nobody  tells  me  about  them  but  you,'  said 
Tom.     '  I  wish  you'd  come  here  oftener.' 

*  I  have  to  stay  at  home  and  work,'  said  Mr. 
Kage.  *  Ask  mamma  to  tell  you.' 

'  Mamma  says  she  has  no  time.' 

*  You  audacious  little  Turk,  taking  mamma's 
name  in  vain !'  interposed  a  fond  voice  at  this 
juncture ;  and  the  child  slid  off  Thomas  Kage's 
knee  to  fly  to  it.  Caroline  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  kissing  him  passionately.  He7'  love  for  him 
could  not  fade  or  weaken.  With  a  laughing  apo- 
logy for  not  speaking  to  him  at  once,  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  Mr.  Kage. 

*  I  thought  I  might  find  you  here.  But  what 
kind  of  manners  do  you  call  it,  sir,  to  pay  your 
respects  to  Mr.  Tom  before  you  pay  them  to  me  ?' 
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*  He  waylaid  me  ou  the  stairs,  and  I  carried 
him  up  here.' 

*  Papa  would  not  let  me  go  into  the  drawing- 
room.     I  wanted  you,  mamma.' 

'  Not  let  you  !  Nonsense,  Tom  !  The  dinner's 
not  quite  ready ;  you  shall  go  down  with  me.' 

'  I  don't  care  now,'  dissented  Tom.  '  I've  got  a 
hook  with  some  angels  in  it.   Mr.  Kage  gave  it  me.' 

'  You  are  very  kind  to  him,'  exclaimed  Caro- 
line, a  mist  of  gratitude  rising  in  her  eyes.  '  I 
think  you  wish  to  be  a  true  friend  to  him.' 

*  It  is  what  I  mean  to  he.  Heaven  permitting 
me.' 

Tom  sat  down  on  the  carpet,  picture-hook  on 
lap,  and  Mrs.  Dawkes  and  her  cousin  descended 
the  stairs  together,  her  vain  glance  lingering  in 
any  mirror  they  happened  to  pass.  Thomas 
Kage  had  rejected  her  for  his  wife  ;  but  she  liked 
to  look  her  best  in  his  eyes,  for  all  that.  Whether 
she  were  more  vain  of  herself  or  her  precious  boy, 
it  would  have  puzzled  Mrs.  Dawkes  to  tell. 

*He  is  a  queer  little  darling,'  she  suddenly 
said.  '  Fancy  his  staying  up  there  from  choice, 
to  ''look  at  the  angels"!' 

'  He  could  not  look  at  better  things,  Caroline.' 

'  0,  of  course  not.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
you  who  first  gave  him  the  fancy.  Judith  says  he 
would  always  be  talking  of  angels  and  heaven.' 
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*  I  think,  in  these  rare  cases,  it  is  Heaven  itself 
that  gives  it,'  gravely  spoke  My.  Kage.  *  Caroline, 
are  you  doing  your  duty  by  him  ?' 

The  question  sounded  rather  an  abrupt  one. 
Mrs.  Dawkes  turned  her  face  to  the  speaker. 

*  My  duty!' 

'  I  mean  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  A 
child  should  be  trained  to  think  of  these  solemn 
things.     Are  you  training  him  ?' 

^  Thomas,  how  old-fashioned  you  are  !  What 
do  I  know  of  angels,  more  than  anybody  else 
knows  ?' 

His  good  dark  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
hers.  That  she  certainly  knew  next  to  nothing, 
had  never  been  taught  to  know,  he  was  only  too 
well  aware. 

*  The  child  has  just  said  to  me,  talking  of 
angels,  *' Mamma  has  no  time  to  tell  me  about 
them."  Caroline,  you  must  make  the  time.  It 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  mother  to  endeavour 
to  train  her  child  for  heaven.' 

'  I  wish  you'd  not  preach  as  though  you  were 
in  a  pulpit,  Thomas.  I  do  train  him.  He  says 
his  prayers,  and  all  that.  One  would  think  j-ou 
feared  I  meant  him  to  be  a  heathen  !' 

'  His  father  is  dead ;  you  alone  are  left.  If 
Mr.  Canterbury  can  look  down  on  this  world,  Ca- 
roline, think  what  his  grief  and  agony  might  be  at 
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seeing  his  little  son  left  untaught.  The  training 
of  children  is  the  most  solemn  duty  that  can  be 
assigned  to  us  in  this  world.  Very  few  fulfil  it  as 
they  ought.' 

'  How  earnest  you  are  in  this !'  she  involun- 
tarily exclaimed. 

'  Because  my  mother  trained  me,'  he  whispered. 
*  Caroline,  for  your  boy's  sake,  I  beseech  you  look 
to  it.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eichard  Dunn  had  arrived  when 
they  got  back  to  the  drawing-room  ;  also  two  gen- 
tlemen invited  by  Captain  Dawkes.  The  butler 
was  coming  up  to  announce  dinner. 

'Mind,  Thomas,  you  go  in  with  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Dawkes  hurriedly,  as  she  went  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  Sarah  Dunn. 

'And  your  young  inmate,  Belle  Annesley?' 
she  asked.  '  I  wrote  word  that  we  hoped  to  see 
her.' 

'  She  is  past  going  out  to  dinner  now,  Caro- 
line,' was  Mrs.  Dunn's  answer.  '  She  gets  weaker 
and  weaker.' 

*  Poor  girl !  ^Yhen  does  she  start  for  the  West 
Indies  ?' 

'  I  fear,  never.     I  fear  she  will  not  live  for  it.' 

'  Is  she  so  ill  as  that  ?'  exclaimed  Caroline,  all 
sympathy.     '  What  can  have  induced  it  ?' 

Mrs.  Dunn  said  nothing.     Her  eyes  chanced 
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to  meet  those  of  Thomas  Kage ;  both  could  have 
answered  what,  had  they  chosen. 

After  all,  Thomas  Kage  did  not  take  first  place, 
as  proposed.  There  appeared  to  be  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  down  Mrs.  Kage  and  her  fans,  that 
he  went  to  Fry's  assistance.  Her  poor  legs  were 
dropping  beneath  her  at  every  stair,  but  she  was 
landed  in  safety.  He  took  a  seat  by  her  ;  no  one 
would  have  smoothed  difficulties  for  her  as  he  did : 
Caroline  Avas  tolerably  content  that  it  should  be 
so,  and  bade  another  gentleman  to  her  side  in  his 
place.  But  a  sharp  cloud  passed  momentarily  over 
her  brow  when  she  saw  that  Thomas  Kage  had 
Millicent  Canterbury  on  his  other  hand,  and  that 
they  appeared  to  be  on  terms  of  assured  friend- 
ship. 

What  a  display  it  was  ! — the  fantastic,  shaking 
puppet  at  the  festive  board,  amidst  the  lights  and 
the  flowers  and  the  gala  dresses  !  A  death's-head, 
more  than  anything  else,  by  contrast  looked  she. 
The  shaking  fork  rattled  against  the  shaking  teeth, 
the  food  fell,  the  wine  was  spilled ;  and  she,  poor 
thing,  strove  to  make  a  pretence  of  being  juvenile 
with  the  rest,  and  tapped  Thomas  Kage's  arm  with 
her  fan,  and  thought  she  was  flirting  with  him. 
He  did  his  best  to  cover  her  deficiencies,  and  got 
very  little  dinner  for  his  pains ;  but  she  was  a 
pitiable  object,  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
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Was  it  for  this  that  she  had  schemed  and 
plotted,  and  lost  the  favour  of  good  men  ?  Had  her 
grasping  and  her  basely-acquired  wealth  brought 
her  no  other  or  better  reward  ?  The  means  and 
the  end  were  in  fitness  with  each  other ;  and  Mrs. 
Kage  in  horrible  fitness  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MRS.  GARSTON's  purchase. 

The  streets  were  comparatively  empty,  compara- 
tively cool;  for  the  London  great  world  had  not 
yet  come  out  to  throng  them,  and  the  hurning 
summer's  sun  had  scarcely  attained  to  its  midday 
heat.  Traversing  the  shining  pavement,  with  the 
deliberate  step  of  one  who  talks  as  he  goes,  was 
Thomas  Kage ;  and  by  his  side  a  young  lady,  whose 
gentle  face  and  cool  muslin  dress  were  equally 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  Never  saw  man  a  nicer 
face  than  hers  ;  for  it  was  Millicent  Canterbury's. 
Miss  Canterbury  and  Lydia  Dunn  were  on  in  ad- 
vance. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  days  of  Mr.  Kage 
were  greatly  occupied  just  now ;  on  this,  the  day 
after  Mrs.  Dawkes's  dinner,  he  would  be  very 
busy.  Labour  always  accumulated  when  he  pre- 
pared to  depart  on  circuit ;  and  for  once  in  his 
life  he  had  lately  been  striving  to  unite  business 
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with  pleasure,  for  he  went  out  a  good  deal  with 
the  Miss  Canterhurys. 

Accident  in  the  first  instance  led  to  his  doing 
so.  Dining  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Dunn's  soon 
after  the  Miss  Canterhurys  came  on  their  visit 
to  her,  Olive  happened  to  remark — in  answer  to 
a  question  of  whether  they  had  seen  some  show- 
place — that  they  did  not  go  about  so  much  as  they 
would,  in  consequence  of  having  no  gentleman  to 
accompany  them ;  Mr.  Eichard  Dunn,  who  was 
always  kind  and  polite,  being  very  much  in  Wales 
at  his  mines  just  now,  and  only  running  up  occa- 
sionally. Upon  that,  Mr.  Kage  offered  himself 
as  Richard  Dunn's  substitute,  and  was  with  them 
as  often  as  leisure  allowed. 

The  expedition  this  morning  was  nothing  for- 
midable; only  the  calling  upon  Mrs.  Garston. 
That  active  lady,  rebellious  to  fashion's  habits, 
preferred  to  see  visitors  literally  in  the  morning ; 
after  ten  o'clock  she  was  ready  for  any  who  might 
call.  At  Mrs.  Dawkes's  dinner-table  the  previous 
evening,  Mr.  Kage,  hearing  that  the  Miss  Canter- 
hurys purposed  going  there,  had  made  a  half 
promise  to  come  round  and  fetch  them.  He  was 
living  in  his  own  home  again,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement.  The  friends  who  had  tenanted  it 
were  gone,  and  Mr.  Kage  slept  at  home  for  safety. 
He  had  now  written  to  the  landlord,  saying  he 
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should  resign  it  at  the  approaching  expiration  of 
the  lease. 

Absorbed  in  conversation,  their  steps  lingered, 
and  Olive  and  Mrs.  Dunn  were  first  at  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston's  gate.  It  did  not  surprise  Thomas  Kage  to 
see  the  old  lady  with  them,  for  she  liked  to  pace 
her  garden  in  fine  weather.  Leaning  on  her  stick, 
her  gray  bonnet  tilted  a  little  forward  on  her 
head,  she  watched  their  approach  with  her  keen 
eyes. 

'  So,  Thomas  Kage,  you  are  taking  holiday  to- 
day!' 

'  Not  whole  holiday,'  was  his  answer,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  her.  '  I  am  going  to  my 
chambers  by  and  by.' 

But  the  venerable  lady  did  not  respond  to  the 
movement.  She  despised  the  formality  of  hand- 
shaking, except  when  people  met  but  rarely. 
Thomas  Kage  was  used  to  her,  and  he  thought 
the  rejection  meant  no  slight.  "Walking  to  a  shady 
path,  where  two  benches  faced  each  other,  Mrs. 
Garston  seated  herself,  and  they  grouped  them- 
selves around  her.  It  was  within  view  of  that  tree 
where  poor  Belle  Annesley  had  leaned  her  aching 
forehead,  the  day  she  met  Keziah  Dawkes  and  her 
cruel  words. 

*  What  makes  you  so  late  ?'  was  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston's  first  question  to  Miss  Canterbury. 
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'  Do  YOU  call  it  late  ?'  replied  Olive.  '  I  thought 
it  early.' 

*  Why,  it  is  not  twelve  o'clock  yet,'  put  in  Mrs. 
Dunn.  '  I  said  to  Olive,  coming  along,  that  you 
would  take  us  for  Vandals.' 

Mrs.  Garston's  stick  struck  the  smooth  hard 
gravel.  The  latter  speaker  was  no  more  in  favour 
with  her  than  she  ever  had  been. 

'  I've  never  taken  you  for  much  else,  Lydia 
Dunn.  You'd  go  in  for  fashion  and  frivolity  your- 
self, if  you  were  not  so  restless.  I  wonder  you 
come  here.' 

'But  I  like  to  see  you  now  and  then,'  laugh- 
ingly answered  Mrs.  Dunn,  taking  the  reproach 
in  good  humour. 

'  Then  behave  yourself  when  you  come,  and 
don't  talk  false  nonsense  about  the  day's  being 
early  when  it's  half  gone.  It  is  disrespectful  to 
me,  Lydia  Dunn.  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandmother,  and  with  some  years  to  spare.' 

'  I  wish  we  could  bring  our  country  habits 
with  us  to  London,  and  find  them  welcome  here,' 
remarked  Miss  Canterbury  with  a  smile.  '  We 
are  earlier  there  than  even  you,  Mrs.  Garston. 
Chilling  is  but  a  primitive  place.' 

'  Earlier  are  you  ?'  returned  the  venerable 
dame.  '  I  am  down  to  breakfast  every  morning 
at  nine  o'clock,  Olive  Canterbury,  and  often  in  my 
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garden  at  ten.     And  so  you  were  out  at  dinner 
last  night  ?' 

*  Yes ;  we  dined  with  Mrs.  Dawkes.' 

'  With  her  that  was  Caroline  Kage,  and  next 
Caroline  Canterbury,  and  then  went  and  made  a 
fool  of  herself  by  marrying  Barby  Dawkes,'  com- 
mented the  old  lady.  '  Well,  they  are  not  ill- 
suited  to  each  other;  heartless  frivolities,  both 
of  'em.     You  had  an  escape  there,  Thomas  Kage.' 

The  colour  flushed  sharply  into  his  face  at 
the  allusion ;  as  was  to  all  eyes  perfectly  visible, 
standing  there  with  his  back  against  the  tree- 
trunk.  Mrs.  Garston  lifted  her  stick,  but  not 
in  wrath. 

'You  needn't  redden  up  so,  Thomas.  Many 
a  man  as  good  as  you  has  had  his  fancy  taken  by 
a  pretty  girl — and  his  heart  too.  But  you  were 
too  good  for  her;  and  I  b'lieve  Heaven  saw  it, 
and  spared  you.  Barby  has  got  her ;  and  she  is 
too  good  for  him.  She'll  find  it  out,  too.  Well, 
I  didn't  envy  you  your  dinner  last  night.' 

*  We  did  not  envy  ourselves,'  remarked  Lydia 
Dunn.  '  It  is  never  very  pleasant  to  us  to  meet 
Caroline.  The  remembrance  of  certain  wrongs 
recurs  with  more  force  at  the  sight  of  her.' 

'  I  don't  mean  for  that,'  retorted  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston, with  a  few  violent  knocks.  '  Nobody  sup- 
poses it  would  be  pleasant ;  but  if  you  choose  to 
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go  in  for  it,  jou  bring  the  consequences  on  your- 
selves, whether  they  are  pleasure  or  whether  they 
are  pain.  I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Kage.  I  should  not 
like  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  have  a  skeleton  at 
the  same  table  with  painted  cheeks  and  rattling 
bones  !     'Twould  have  upset  my  stomach.' 

Milliceut  burst  out  laughing,  somewhat  irre- 
verently. Olive  lifted  her  finger  in  reproof,  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Garston. 

'  You  have  heard  about  the  dinner,  then  ?' 

'  I  have  heard  all  about  it.  Early  as  you  may 
consider  it,  Mistress  Lydia  Dunn,  Keziah  Dawkes 
was  here  more  than  an  hour  ago.  She  happened 
to  call  at  Barby's  yesterday,  and  they  asked  her 
to  stay  dinner.' 

'I  don't  like  Keziah  Dawkes  at  all,'  spoke 
Mrs.  Dunn,  with  her  usual  blunt  candour. 

*You  like  her  as  well  as  I  do,  I'll  lay,'  said 
Keziah's  great-aunt.  '  She  knows  it  too,  and  does 
not  come  here  often — a'most  never,  but  when  she 
wants  anything.  There's  some  trouble  up  about 
the  money  she  advanced  for  Barby  before  his  mar- 
riage ;  the  people  are  claiming  some  of  the  charges 
twice  over,  and  Barby  has  managed  to  lose  the 
papers.  Daresay  he  never  kept  'em.  Keziah 
came  here  to  ask  if  I  remembered  a  certain 
date.' 

'  Keziah  Dawkes  always  gives  me  the  idea  of 
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being  a  tliorouglily  good  sister,'  interposed  Tho- 
mas Kage. 

'  She's  that.  She  has  been  to  Barby  one  in  a 
thousand.  Keziah  Dawkes  would  sacrifice  all  the 
world  to  him,  herself  included ;  but  she  is  hard- 
natured  in  the  main — ill-conditioned  also.  You 
should  have  heard  her  sneers  this  morning  at 
Mrs.  Kage.  Why  did  they  let  a  poor  object,  like 
her,  dine  at  table  ?' 

'  I  think  Mr.  Kage  has  the  most  cause  to  ask 
that,'  said  Lydia  Dunn.  '  He  had  all  the  trouble 
of  her.' 

'  Had  he  !  Serve  him  right.  He  gives  enough 
trouble  to  other  folks.' 

Of  course  the  aspersion  caused  Thomas  Kage 
to  look  up.  His  old  friend  was  glaring  at  him 
with  no  sweet  expression. 

'What  have  I  done  now,  dear  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston  ?' 

'  Now,  suppose  you  put  that  question  to  your- 
self, Thomas  Kage.  Just  think  over  your  actions 
of  the  last  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  you  mightn't 
need  to  ask  it  of  other  people.' 

'I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean,'  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause. 

*  Have  you  wrote  a  notice  to  your  landlord  to 
quit  your  house,  or  have  you  not?'  she  asked, 
liftino:  her  stick  in  his  face. 
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'  I  have  done  that.  '  I  told  you  that  I  should 
do  it,  Mrs.  Garston.' 

*  But  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  in  earnest,' 
she  angrily  said.  '  I  never  thought  you'd  have 
the  heart  to  give  up  the  house  that  your  mother 
died  in ;  or  the  face  to  abandon  me.  I  thought 
better  of  you,  Thomas  Kage.  What's  the  matter 
with  the  house  ?     Answer  me  that.' 

*Not  anything.  If  I  were  at  all  likely  to 
settle  in  life,  I  should  like  none  better.  For 
me,  a  single  man,  it  is  a  great  expense,  and  I 
feel  that  I  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  renewing 
the  lease.' 

'And  the  leaving  me  counts  for  nothing,  though 
I've  been  as  good  to  you  as  a  mother  !' 

*  But  I  shall  not  leave  you,  dear  Mrs.  Garston. 
I  can  be  with  you  just  as  much  as  though  I  lived 
next  door.' 

Mrs.  Garston's  head  was  nodding  ominously 
— not  after  Mrs.  Kage's  helpless  fashion,  but  in 
anger.  Thomas  Kage  had  expected  some  such 
explosion ;  but  he  wondered  how  she  had  got  to 
hear  of  the  notice  so  speedily,  since  it  Avas  sent 
only  on  the  previous  day. 

'  Wliat  are  you  thinking  to  do  with  your  sticks 
and  stones,  pray  ?' 

He  did  not  answer  for  the  moment,  for  the 
subject  was  rather  a  sore  one.    '  Sticks  and  stones' 
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that  have  been  for  years  in  our  old  homesteads 
can  be  parted  from  only  with  lively  pain. 

*  Some  of  the  furniture — it  is  not  of  much  in- 
trinsic value — I  shall  sell;  and  the  articles  that 
were  prized  by  my  mother  must  be  warehoused,' 
was  his  tardy  answer.  Anything  but  a  satisfactory 
one  to  Mrs.  Garston,  who  was  bending  forward  to 
listen. 

'  Warehoused  !  You  would  warehouse  the  good 
old  articles  that  were  dear  to  your  mother  !  I 
wonder  what  j^ou'd  call  that,  Thomas  Kage  ? 
Sacrilege  ?' 

*  They  shall  be  well  taken  care  of,  somehow,' 
he  murmured. 

'  And  you'll  sell  the  rest !  Sell !  D'ye  sup- 
pose there's  anything  among  'em  that  might  suit 
me  ?'  she  resumed  in  a  pleasanter  tone.  '  Let  us 
step  in  and  have  a  look.  I'm  going  to  rebuild 
my  coachman's  house,  and  shall  want  furniture 
for  it.' 

She  went  marching  off  with  her  stick,  taking 
Thomas  Kage's  arm  when  he  held  it  out  to  her. 
The  rest  followed.  Mr.  Kage  smiled  at  the  sud- 
den invasion  of  his  premises,  and  hoped  they 
would  be  found  in  order. 

He  need  not  have  feared ;  for  old  Dorothy,  in 
renewed  health,  was  back  again,  and  ruled  over 
matters  with  a  critical  eye.     Mrs.  Garston,  with- 
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out  the  smallest  ceremony,  went  from  room  to 
room  till  the  whole  house  had  been  visited,  mak- 
ing her  comments  aloud.  All  very  disparaging 
comments,  and  tending  to  the  point  that  it  wanted 
*  doing  up.' 

*It  is  as  I  say — the  place  must  be  redone,' 
she  observed,  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  dining- 
room.  '  Just  you  get  a  pencil  and  paper,  Thomas 
Kage,  and  jot  down  what  the  landlord  will  have  to 
do  before  it's  taken  by  a  fresh  tenant.' 

'But — it  will  not  be  any  business  of  mine,' 
dissented  Mr.  Kage. 

*Now  you  do  as  I  bid  you,'  she  arbitrarily  re- 
joined. '  I  know  that  landlord  too  well ;  and  so 
do  you,  Lydia  Dunn,  I  expect,  for  he  is  yours. 
He'll  give  a  single  coat  of  paint  and  a  dab  o' 
varnish,  and  call  a  room  done.' 

'  I  thought  tenants  had  to  put  a  house  habit- 
able at  the  expiration  of  a  lease,'  interposed  Miss 
Canterbury. 

*  That's  as  the  lease  may  be  worded,'  said  Mrs. 
Garston.  'Ours  is  the  other  way. — Now  then, 
Thomas  Kage,  where's  that  pencil  and  paper  ?' 

Putting  the  paper  before  him  without  so  much 
as  a  smile,  he  sat  down  to  write  what  she  desired : 
he  had  grown  to  obey  her  almost  implicity.  It 
must  be  waste  of  time,  he  knew ;  and  tedious,  he 
feared,  to  the  Miss  Canterburys. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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The  house,  she  decided,  was  to  be  papered  and 
painted  throughout,  and  thoroughly  renovated, 
all  in  the  best  style  and  manner ;  drains  were  to 
be  looked  to ;  a  scullery,  much  wanted,  should  be 
built  out  at  the  back;  the  premises  altogether 
made  complete. 

*  Is  that  all  ?'  asked  Thomas  Kage,  looking  up 
with  a  laugh  as  she  came  to  an  end. 

'  It's  all  I  think  of  for  the  present,'  she 
answered.  '  How  ever  you  and  poor  Lady  Kage 
could  have  lived  with  this  horrid  red  paper 
on  the  wall'  (striking  it  with  her  stick),  '  I  can't 
think.  And  your  mother  had  good  taste  in  gene- 
ral, Thomas.' 

'  We  did  not  like  the  paper  because  it  lighted 
up  so  badly;  but  it  is  handsome  of  its  kind.' 

'  Handsome  of  its  kind  !  You  may  say  that  of 
a  dancing-bear.  If  I  had  a  red-papered  room  in 
my  house,  I  should  whitewash  it  over.  Give  me 
the  Hst.' 

As  he  handed  it  to  her,  she  caught  the  look  of 
smiling  incredulity  on  his  countenance.  It  a  lit- 
tle annoj^ed  her. 

'  I  see  :  you  deem  this  quite  useless.  Waste  of 
time,  as  you  said  just  now.' 

'  I  am  sure  the  landlord  will  never  do  so  much, 
nor  the  half  of  it,'  he  answered.  ^  And  in  any 
case,  dear  Mrs.  Garston,  it  cannot  concern  me.' 
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'I'll  answer  for  this  much,  Thomas  Kage — 
that  the  landlord  will  do  every  item  you've  written 
down  here.  Whether  it  shall  concern  you,  or  not 
— that  is,  whether  you  shall  choose  to  stop  on  in 
the  house,  or  whether  you  go  out  of  it — it  shall  be 
put  into  proper  repair.' 

'  You  must  have  made  it  a  condition  with  him, 
then,  in  renewing  your  own  lease.' 

*  Never  j'ou  mind  whether  I  have  or  haven't ; 
don't  you  be  so  fond  of  contradicting  me. — We 
will  go  back  again  now.' 

When  they  reached  her  garden,  Mrs.  Garston 
led  the  way  indoors  to  her  own  dining-room.  Its 
beautiful  paper  of  white  and  gold  was  cheerful  to 
see  in  the  midday  sun.  She  called  their  attention 
to  it. 

'  This  is  the  right  sort  of  paper.  I  like  large- 
looking  rooms,  and  I  like  light  ones ;  and  you 
don't  get  either  when  the  walls  are  red.  This 
self-same  pattern,  if  it  can  be  got,  shall  be  put 
into  that  parlour  of  yours,  Thomas  Kage.' 

'  If  you  can  get  the  landlord  to  do  it,'  he 
answered,  humouring  her. 

*  The  landlord  happens  to  be  myself.' 

The  avowal  took  them  by  surprise.  Mrs.  Gar- 
ston made  it  from  her  large  chair,  in  which  she 
had  put  herself;  her  gray  bonnet  was  thrown 
back ;    her   keen   gray  eyes   sought  theirs ;    her 
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stick,  held  in  both  hands,  gently  tapped  the  car- 
pet before  her.  Never  did  a  more  self-asserting 
old  lady  sit  for  a  portrait.  But  if  some  doubt 
appeared  in  Thomas  Kage's  face,  he  might  be 
pardoned.  She  saw  it ;  perhaps  had  been  watch- 
ing for  it. 

*  You'd  like  to  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I  am 
asserting  what  is  not  true,  Thomas  Kage.  What 
would  your  mother  have  said  to  such  manners? 
she  always  trusted  me.  I  have  bought  the  house 
next  door,  and  I  have  bought  this.     Now  then  !' 

*  I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  he  mur- 
mured. 

'  I  wished  to  buy  them  years  ago  :  your  mother 
knew  that.  But  that  landlord,  scenting  the  wish, 
put  such  a  price  upon  them  that  I'd  not  give  it 
him.  You  have  left  me  no  resource  now,  Thomas 
Kage.' 

'I!' 

'  You.  Don't  you  be  insolent — staring  at  me 
as  if  I  talked  Dutch  !  Could  I  submit  to  the  chance 
of  having  any  kind  of  people  next  to  me  ?  —  and 
you  said  in  my  ear  months  ago,  you  know,  that  you 
should  give  up  the  house  when  the  lease  ran  out. 
A  travelling  circus  might  have  come  and  took  it, 
for  all  I  could  answer — the  grounds  are  big.  So 
I  sent  for  the  landlord,  and  said  to  him,  "Put 
on  your  own  price;"  which  he  did,  and  a  nice 
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price  it  was :  but  I  paid  it,  and  the  property  is 
mine.' 

'  Dear  rae !  that  was  going  to  work  in  a  very 
costly  manner,'  commented  Mrs.  Dunn,  who  never 
could  refrain  from  interfering  in  other  people's 
business. 

Mrs.  Garston  rewarded  her  by  a  sharp  reproof. 

'  It  was  my  own  affair,  Lydia  Dunn.  If  it 
had  cost  me  ten  times  as  much,  I  should  have 
done  it.  Once  my  mind  is  set  upon  a  thing,  who 
is  to  say  me  nay  ?' 

*  But  the  waste  of  money  ?'  persisted  Lydia. 

*  Money  !  I've  got  enough  of  that — more  than 
I  know  what  to  do  with  sometimes.  And  now — a 
last  word  with  you,  Thomas  Kage.  Ah,  you  little 
thought  when  you  penned  that  fine  notice  yester- 
day that  it  was  coming  to  me.  I  wish  you  to 
remain  on  in  the  next  house.  I've  bought  it 
that  you  may ;  and  whether  you  pay  me  rent,  or 
whether  you  pay  me  none,  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me.  If  I  were  to  say  I'd  not  receive  any, 
your  pride  would  rise  up  all  cock-a-hoop;  so  I 
don't  say  it.  But  I  beg  you  to  understand  this 
one  thing — if  my  wishes  go  for  naught  and  3'ou 
quit  the  house,  it  will  remain  empty,  for  I  shall 
never  suffer  any  other  tenant  to  enter  it  while  I 
live.' 

As   if  to   give   effect  to   the   assertion,  Mrs. 
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Garston  brought  her  stick  clown  with  a  thump  so 
emphatic  that  Millicent  Canterbury,  standing  by 
the  chair's  elbow,  started  backwards.  They  rose 
to  depart ;  the  visit,  including  the  time  they  spent 
in  the  other  house,  had  been  unconscionably  long, 
as  Lydia  Dunn  expressed  it.  Thomas  Kage,  feel- 
ing rather  bewildered,  prepared  to  attend  them. 
In  going  down  the  garden  he  found  himself  pulled 
back  by  Mrs.  Garston.  The  others  were  well  on  in 
advance. 

'  You  made  a  mistake  once  in  your  life, 
Thomas,'  she  said.  '  Are  you  thinking  to  re- 
medy it  ?' 

*  What  mistake,  dear  Mrs.  Garston  ?' 

'  In  falling  in  love  with  that  Kage  girl.  You 
see  how  she  served  j-ou.  Many  a  one  before  you 
has  thrown  away  the  kernel  for  the  shell.' 

He  smiled  a  little.  What  kernel? — what  shell? 

'  She.'  And  the  stick  was  pointed  at  Millicent, 
who  had  turned  round  at  the  end  of  the  path  to 
wait.  *  If  I  can  read  countenances — and  I  used  to 
do  it — that  girl  is  one  of  the  best  living.  She'd 
make  you  happier  than  the  other  ever  would ;  ay, 
though  you  had  married  that  'un  in  the  heyday  of 
love.' 

He  flushed  a  very  little,  laughing  lightly. 

'  Millicent  Canterbury  must  be  as  a  forbidden 
star  to  me,  my  dear  old  friend.' 
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'  And  why  must  she  ?' 

'  She  has  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  have  nothing ; 
or  next  to  nothing.' 

Never  had  Mrs.  Garston  been  nearer  going  into 
a  real  passion  than  then.  Her  gray  eyes  flashed 
sparks  on  the  speaker. 

'  Ten  thousand  pounds !  and  you  nothing !  Are 
you  saying  this  to  enrage  me,  Thomas  Kage?  It's 
false  sophistry,  every  word  of  it.  Though  the  girl, 
or  any  other  girl,  had  ten  times  ten  thousand,  and 
you  had  but  the  coat  and  breeches  you  stood  up 
in,  you'd  be  more  than  her  equal.  A  husband 
such  as  you'll  make,  a  good  man  as  your  mother 
trained  you  to  be,  is  worth,  to  the  woman  who 
gets  him,  a  king's  ransom.  Ten  thousand  pounds ! 
— ten  thousand  rubbish!' 

Mortally  oifended,  Mrs.  Garston  turned  in  and 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  He  went  forward 
with  rather  a  conscious  countenance. 

'  "^Tiat  is  Mrs.  Garston  angry  with  you  for "?' 
asked  Millicent. 

*  I  said  something  that  did  not  please  her,'  he 
answered,  glancing  at  the  sweet  eyes  cast  on  him 
with  unsuspicious  inquiry. 

For  some  little  time  now  he  had  esteemed 
Millicent  Canterbury  above  everybody  else  in  the 
world;  not  with  that  early  passionate  love  that 
can  touch  man's  heart  but  once,  but  with  a  fai* 
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more  lasting  friendship.  To  what  end  ?  since,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Garston's  anger,  he  did  not  look  upon 
social  problems  exactly  as  she  did. 

'  We  must  step  out,  Millicent.     Your  sisters 
have  got  on  the  length  of  the  street.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

NOT  QUITE  HEARTLESS. 

The  window  was  thrown  open  to  the  summer  sun, 
and  a  fire  burnt  in  the  grate.  To  every  one  but 
the  poor  sick  invalid  the  heat  seemed  stifling. 
Eichard  Dunn,  a  fine  portly  man,  mentally  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  so,  as  he  paced  the  room  with 
gentle  steps.  She  was  cold ;  and  a  suspicion  was 
dawning  on  those  around  that  it  might  be  with  the 
advance  shadow  of  death. 

She  was  passing  away  very  gently :  the  painful 
adjuncts  that  too  often  attend  even  young  girls 
to  the  grave  spared  Belle  Annesley.  The  maid 
dressed  her  still,  and  combed  out  the  soft  curls 
of  her  pretty  hair,  and  now  and  again  tied  a  bit 
of  ribbon  in  it.  The  cough  had  left  her :  there 
seemed  absolutely  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
but  weakness.  Wise  Dr.  Tyndal,  pajing  his  visit 
this  morning,  had  declared  to  Mr.  Dunn  that  if 
they  could  only  fight  against  that,  she  might 
recover.      But  Mr.  Dunn   knew  quite  well  that 
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they  could  not  fight  against  it.  The  child  her- 
self knew  it. 

She  really  looked  hut  a  child;  more  so  than 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  huge  shawl  that  wrapped  her 
up,  and  her  black-and-white  muslin  dress.  She 
lay  back  in  the  easy-chair,  her  feet  on  a  footstool ; 
the  trembling  fingers  of  her  delicate  hands  pluck- 
ing at  the  white  handkerchief  that  lay  in  her  lap. 
Eichard  Dunn,  happening  to  notice  the  restless 
movement,  and  not  liking  the  look  of  it,  stood 
still  for  a  full  minute  regarding  her. 

'  What  is  amiss  with  the  handkerchief.  Belle  T 

'  Nothing,'  she  listlessly  answered,  pushing  it 
aside.  The  next  minute  she  had  begun  again — 
at  the  shawl  this  time.  Mr.  Dunn  sat  down  by 
her,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

'  Do  you  feel  worse,  my  dear  ?' 

^No.     Why?' 

'  You  are  very  silent,'  he  answered  by  way  of 
excuse. 

'  I  was  thinking.  Thinking  of  the  past.  Of 
those  old  days,  when  I  was  so  wild  and  heartless 
and  wilful.     They  seem  to  be  ages  ago  now.' 

*  Past  time  often  does,  my  dear.' 

*  Always,  I  should  think,  to  one  like  me  — 
leaving  the  world  for  ever.  I  want  you  to  say  that 
you  forgive  me,'  she  added  in  a  whisper. 

'  Forgive  you  !     What  for  ?' 
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*  0,  you  know.  I  did  cause  you  pain  in  those 
days,  and  I  caused  it  wilfully.  A  vain,  mocking, 
ridiculing  thing — that's  what  I  was  ;  nothing  else. 
I — I  don't  care  to  recall  it  all  in  words ;  but  I 
want  you  to  say  you  forgive  me.' 

Richard  Dunn  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her 
forehead.  '  My  dear  child,  if  there  is  anything 
you  need  forgiveness  for,  take  it  heartily :  but  I 
think  you  are  fanciful  to-day.  I  wish — I  wish  you 
had  been  spared  to  us.  Sarah  and  I  would  have 
striven  to  make  life  pleasant  to  you.' 

'  Thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  ;  thank  you 
for  ever.' 

The  trembling  fingers,  entwined  in  his,  pre- 
sently released  themselves  and  began  to  work 
again.  Mr.  Dunn  did  not  altogether  like  the 
signs.  He  quitted  the  room  to  find  his  wife. 
During  the  interval,  little  Tom  Canterbury  came 
in  with  his  nurse. 

When  the  boy  had  been  taken  down  to  dessert 
the  previous  evening  at  the  dinner  in  Belgravia — 
for  we  have  not  got  beyond  the  day  spoken  of  in 
the  last  chapter — Mrs.  Richard  Dunn  asked  him 
to  go  to  them  on  the  following  morning ;  and  Ju- 
dith was  told  to  bring  him.  In  the  old  days  at 
Chilling,  when  Miss  Annesley  was  the  rector's 
daughter,  she  had  taken  part  in  trying  to  teach 
Judith  to  read.     The  instruction,  as  previously 
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hinted,  had  not  come  to  much,  but  Judith  was 
grateful  all  the  same.  During  this  present  sojourn 
in  London,  she  had  occasionally,  when  out  with 
her  little  charge,  found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Eichard 
Dunn's.  Tom  had  grown  to  like  to  go  there  and 
to  see  Belle  Annesley,  between  whom  and  himself 
a  great  friendship  had  arisen  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it 
was  Belle  who,  when  her  cousin  was  starting  for 
the  dinner  -  visit,  had  asked  her  to  bid  Tom 
come. 

And  so  Judith  and  he  had  arrived,  nothing  loth. 
Tom  wore  his  morning  attire  :  a  plaid  dress  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  his  straight  legs  incased  in  little 
white  socks  ;  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Dawkes  would 
have  him  decked  out  in  velvets  and  gewgaws ;  hut 
Judith  had  her  own  way  till  then.  A  quiet,  thought- 
ful, mild  child  was  he,  whose  disposition  and  tem- 
per were  admirable. 

Belle  Annesley  kissed  him ;  she  took  off  his 
straw  hat  with  her  own  fragile  fingers,  and  stroked 
the  falling  curls  of  his  light  hair.  Tom  looked 
at  her  wistfully :  it  might  be  that  he  detected  a 
change  in  her  countenance,  for  a  child  sometimes 
sees  signs  hidden  from  older  eyes. 

*  Lift  him  up,  Judith.' 

There  was  ample  room  for  the  two  on  the  large 
chair,  and  the  boy  was  placed  side  by  side  with 
Belle.     After  considerable  tugging,  he  succeeded 
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in  getting  a  book  out  of  some  mysterious  under- 
pocket. 

*  I  brought  it  for  you  to  see/  he  said,  as  Ju- 
dith left  them  to  go  and  enjoy  a  gossip  with  Mrs. 
Dunn's  nurse.  *  It  has  got  an  angel  in  it,  and 
Jacob's  ladder.  Mr.  Kage  gave  it  me  last  night. 
Look  :  that's  the  angel,  and  that's  the  ladder,  and 
its  end  is  right  up  in  heaven.' 

Belle  Annesley's  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  pic- 
ture with  as  much  earnest  interest  as  though  she 
had  been  a  child  herself.  Tom,  waiting  for  sym- 
pathetic admiration,  heard  none. 

*  Isn't  it  pretty,  Belle  ?  I  should  like  to  be  an 
angel.' 

Dropping  the  book,  she  clasped  both  his  hands 
in  hers.  Her  face  and  voice  were  alike  strangely 
earnest. 

*  We  may  both  be  so  shortly,  Tom.  I  shall. 
You  may  not  be  long  after  me.' 

The  words  were  remarkable — taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  the  hidden  future  was  destined  to 
bring  forth.  But  the  dying  sometimes  speak  with 
a  curious  prevision. 

Tom  Canterbury,  to  judge  by  his  eyes,  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  most  awed  or  interested. 
Belle  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair,  and  w^as  pluck- 
ing at  the  shawl  again.  He  thought  his  book 
neglected. 
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'  Judith  didn't  want  me  to  bring  it,  Belle.  Mrs. 
Dunn  said  last  night  I  was  to  come.' 

'  Yes,  I  wished  for  you,'  answered  Belle.  *  I 
thought  you  were  not  coming,  though  :  it  is  nearly 
afternoon.' 

'  Judith  didn't  get  ready.  She  went  in  to  help 
Fry  with  grandmamma.' 

Belle  rose  from  her  seat,  and  tottered  to  a  desk 
that  was  on  a  side-table,  holding  by  the  furniture 
as  she  went.  Her  strength  for  walking  had  almost 
passed  away.  Standing  up  before  the  desk,  the 
shawl  fell  off  her  shoulders,  and  she  looked  like  a 
shadow.  The  child  got  down  with  a  jump  and 
picked  it  up.  She  tottered  back  again,  holding 
something  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  beautiful  little  box  of  mother-of-pearl, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  inlaid  with  silver. 
Inside  was  a  raised  fretwork  of  silver  enclosing  a 
miniature  painting  in  bright  colours — a  baby  borne 
by  two  angels,  who  were  gazing  upwards.  Sitting 
down.  Belle  put  it  into  the  boy's  hand :  the  toy 
was  so  small,  that  his  hand  easily  clasped  it. 

'  My  brother  brought  it  for  me,  when  he  came 
over  from  the  West  Indies  at  mamma's  death. 
Tom,  I  give  it  to  you.  You  must  keep  it  always 
for  my  sake.' 

Tom,  opening  the  lid,  stood  entranced  with 
admiration,  oblivious  of  everything  but  the  picture 
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that  so  ell  armed  liim.  He  had  an  eye  for  bright 
colours,  which  were  wont  to  impart  to  him  a  strange 
dehght. 

'  It's  angels  too,'  he  said  breathlessly.  '  They 
are  carrying  the  baby  up  to  heaven.' 

'  When  you  look  at  it  sometimes  after  I  am 
gone,  Thomas,  remember  that  they  have  carried 
me  up  there,'  she  whispered. 

'  Do  you  like  to  go  ?'  asked  the  boy,  somewhat 
dubious  on  the  point,  now  that  it  seemed  to  be 
coming  to  action. 

'  Yes.' 

*  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  stay  here,  and  have 
playthings  ?     Such  things  as  this  ?' 

'  No,  not  now.     It  is  so  weary  here.' 

She  was  feebly  endeavouring  to  fold  the  shawl 
around  her,  and  said  no  more.  The  little  exertion 
had  fatigued  her  ;  she  lay  back  panting  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  as  if  it  brought  relief,  her 
fingers  were  at  work  at  the  shawl  again.  Mrs. 
Dunn,  who  now  entered,  took  in  all  the  signs  with 
a  rapid,  searching  glance. 

'  Belle,  my  darling,'  she  said,  pushing  the  hair 
from  the  pale  damp  brow,  '  you  seem  a  little  rest- 
less.' 

'  Do  I  ?'  returned  Belle  with  apathy.  '  I  am 
very  tired,  Sarah.' 

Tired  indeed !     Tired  sadly  in  body,  and  very 
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tired  with  the  world  and  its  cares.  Poor  Belle 
Annesley  was  dying,  with  all  her  trouble  upon 
her — that  unfortunate  love  for  the  man  who  had 
played  her  false.  It  racked  her  still;  not  as  it 
had  done,  hut  more  than  was  good  for  her  com- 
fort. One  great  wish  lay  ever  upon  her  — 
that  she  could  see  him  once  again.  It  almost 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  die  without  it. 
Foolish,  foolish  girl !  if  her  death,  she  thought, 
should  hut  bring  a  pang  of  repentance  to  him,  a 
bitter  loving  regret,  why,  then  to  herself  it  would 
be  welcome.  Sentiment  clung  to  her  to  the  last  ; 
and  she  wanted  Barnaby  Dawkes  to  see  the  wreck 
she  had  become  for  his  sake.  But  she  had  not 
been  able  to  caU  up  the  courage  to  ask  for  him. 

It  was  to  be,  however.  When  Judith  departed 
with  little  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Dunn  went  downstairs 
with  them.  She  was  standing  for  an  instant  at 
one  of  the  front  windows,  and  saw  Thomas  Kage 
pass.  He  had  just  left  the  Miss  Canterburys  at 
their  door  after  that  visit  to  Mrs.  Garston.  She 
made  a  sign  to  Mr.  Kage,  and  he  came  in. 

*  Go  you  up  to  her,  Mr.  Kage,'  she  said,  after 
telling  him  that  both  she  and  her  husband  fancied 
some  change  for  the  worse  was  approaching  in 
BeUe  Annesley.  '  See  what  you  think,  and  then 
come  down  and  tell  me;  I'll  wait  here.  Mr.  Dunn 
has  had  to  go  out,  but  he  will  not  be  long.' 
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When  Mr.  Kage  entered  the  room,  Belle  had 
her  eyes  closed.  He  noticed  the  movement  of 
the  fingers  spoken  of  hy  Mrs.  Dunn.  They  were 
slowly  at  work.  She  gave  a  great  start  as  he 
approached,  and  stared  wildly. 

'  0,  is  it  you  ?'  she  said  in  a  minute,  an  accent 
of  disappointment  in  her  tone.  '  I — I — I  think  I 
had  dozed  and  was  dreaming.' 

*  Of  whom  were  you  dreaming.  Belle  ?'  he 
asked  very  gently,  as  he  sat  down  near  her  and 
took  one  of  her  wasted  hands  in  his. 

The  pale  cheeks  took  a  tinge  of  bright  colour 
at  the  question ;  the  blue  eyes,  getting  a  little 
glassy  now,  fell  downwards.  But  she  gave  the 
true  answer.  She  generally  did  give  it  to  Mr. 
ELage. 

'  I  was  dreaming  of  Captain  Dawkes.  I  fancied 
he  stood  at  that  door  talking  to  me ;  and  when  you 
came  up,  I — in  the  confusion  of  awaking — I  really 
thought  it  was  he.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  him,  my  dear  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Kage  after  a  pause. 

Another  faint  flush  of  hectic. 

'  Perhaps  he  would  not  care  to  come.  But — 
if  he  would,  I  should  like  to  say  good-bye  to 
him.' 

*  And  how  do  you  feel  to-day  ?'  resumed  Mr. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Kage,    changing  the    subject   without    comment. 
'  Brave  and  strong  ?' 

'  0,  I  feel  about  the  same,'  she  answered  list- 
lessly.    '  I'm  very  tired.' 

*  It  is  a  pity  I  disturbed  your  snatch  of  sleep. 
And  for  nothing  either,  for  I  cannot  stay.  I  have 
a  hundred-and-one  things  to  do  to-day  and  to- 
morrow.' 

'  But  I  shall  see  you  again  ?'  she  said,  as  he 
stood  up. 

'  Of  course.     I  will  come  in  this  evening.' 

Happening  to  look  back  at  her  as  he  turned  to 
close  the  door,  Thomas  Kage  could  but  mark  the 
eager,  questioning,  yearning  look  in  the  eyes  that 
seemed  to  follow  him.  But  still  he  said  nothing 
about  Captain  Dawkes.  That  worthy  gentleman 
might  not  choose  to  pay  the  visit,  although 
bidden. 

'  Well,  what  do  3'ou  think  ?'  asked  Sarah  Dunn 
anxiously. 

*I  do  not  see  much  difference  in  her,'  was  Mr. 
Kage's  answer.  '  Nevertheless  I  think  the  end 
will  not  be  very  long  delayed.' 

'Did  you  notice  what  I  said  about  her  fingers?' 

*  Yes.  But  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in 
patients  who  have  subsequently  got  well.' 

'  You  are  sure  of  that  ?' 
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'  Quite.     She  would  like  to  see  Dawkes.' 

'  Would  she !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dunn  in  aston- 
ishment. '  Were  the  case  mine,  I  would  rather 
send  him  miles  away  than  see  him.  I  do  not 
understand  it.' 

A  peculiar  expression  crossed  the  face  of 
Thomas  Kage.  Matter-of-fact,  rather  than  ima- 
ginative, Sarah  Dunn  was  just  one  of  those  who 
could  not  he  likely  to  understand. 

'  Dawkes  may  not  he  willing  to  come,'  observed 
Mr.  Kage.  '  He  probably  would  rather  go  miles 
any  other  way.' 

But  Barnaby  Dawkes  was  not  altogether  heart- 
less, and  if  he  had  cared  for  any  one  in  the  world, 
it  was  certainly  Belle.  As  Thomas  Kage  was 
bending  his  steps  across  one  of  the  squares,  he 
accidentally  met  him  in  his  mail  -  phaeton,  two 
grooms  seated  behind.  Mr.  Kage  made  a  sign 
that  he  would  speak  with  him ;  and  afterwards 
the  Captain  changed  his  course,  and  pulled  up  at 
Mrs.  Eichard  Dunn's  door. 

Her  head  lay  upon  his  arm,  and  the  tears 
were  triclding  down  her  flushed  cheeks.  Barnaby 
Dawkes  was  a  selfish  man  by  nature  and  by  habit, 
indifl'erent  to  all  that  did  ndt  concern  himself, 
utterly  careless  of  any  world  save  this  present  one ; 
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but,  looking  on  the  wreck  of  that  once  sweet  girl, 
on  the  unmistakable  signs  that  said  the  life  would 
so  shortly  close,  he  went  into  a  fit  of  remorse  and 
tenderness,  both  genuine. 

'  You  will  not  quite  forget  me  ?'  she  sobbed, 
clinging  to  him.  'I  mean  no  treason  against  your 
wife,  Barnaby ;  I  would  not  for  the  world ;  only — 
only — that  you  will  think  of  me  at  an  odd  moment 
now  and  then.' 

Incredible  as  it  may  be  deemed,  little  as  the 
gallant  Captain  might  ever  believe  it  of  himself 
afterwards,  a  tear  dropped  from  his  eyes  on  her 
upturned  face.  Belle  saw  it,  and  felt  repaid  for 
her  lost  life  and  the  agony  that  had  shortened 
it. 

'  Don't  grieve  for  me  too  much,  Barnaby ;  I 
should  not  like  that.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy 
always,  you  and  your  wife.  If  she  ever  hears  about 
me — about  me  and  the  past — give  my  dear  love  to 
her,  and  say  I  said  it.' 

*  I  wish  I  had  never  met  you,  child  !  I  was  an 
awful  brute  to  leave  you  and  marry  another — and 
that's  the  fact.  My  love  was  all  youi^s.  Belle;  but 
I  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  embarrassment,  and 
wanted  the  money.  Why  did  jou  care  so  much 
for  me  ?  Why  did  you  let  it  prey  upon  you  ?  I 
was  not  worth  it.' 
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Never  a  truer  word  spoke  lie  than  that.  Belle's 
restless  fingers,  at  peace  for  the  moment,  were 
entwined  within  his. 

'  I  daresay  it  was  all  for  the  best,'  she  mur- 
mured.    *  I  might  have  died  just  the  same.' 

Voices  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  Cap- 
tain prepared  to  take  his  departure. 

'  Say  you  forgive  me,'  he  whispered. 

'  I  forgive  it  all — the  death,  and  the  pain,  and 
the  weariness.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven, 
all  of  us,  and  live  together  in  happiness  for  ever 
and  for  ever.  God  bless  and  keep  you,  Barnaby, 
until  that  time  shall  come  !' 

It  may  be  that  Barnaby  Dawkes,  irreligious 
man  though  he  was,  echoed  the  wish  for  the  pass- 
ing moment.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  was  known 
to  him  alone.  He  kissed  her  cheeks,  her  brow, 
her  lips,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  kiss  them  in 
earlier  days,  and  laid  her  wan  face  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  resigned  her  hands  the  last. 

'  Grood-bye,  Belle.  Good-bye,  my  best  and 
dearest !' 

The  voices  were  those  of  Mr.  Dunn  and  Dr. 
Tyndal.  Captain  Dawkes  exchanged  courtesies 
with  them  as  he  passed,  and  went  out  to  his  car- 
riage. 

WTien  Thomas  Kage  got  there  in  the  evening, 
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according  to  promise,  the  hands  of  the  dying  girl, 
in  her  bed  then,  were  working  feebly  at  the  coun- 
terpane ;  the  advance  shadow  of  death,  no  longer 
to  be  mistaken,  lay  on  the  face.  But  the  shadow 
seemed  to  have  brought  peace  with  it. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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